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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS AND POWER 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1334, 
House Office Building, Hon. Oren Harris (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

Today the Subcommittee on Communications and Power has met 
for the purpose of conducting hearings on what is referred to as edu- 
cational television legislation. 

There has been referred to this committee a total of seven House 
bills and one Senate bill, which is S. 12. The Senate bill is sponsored 
by Senators Magnuson and Schoeppel. It passed the Senate on April 
13, 1959. Substantially the same bill that was considered and passed 
by the Senate in the last Congress. 

Then we have similar legislation proposed by our colleagues, Mr. 
Roberts of this committee, sponsor of H.R. 2926; Mr. Moulder of this 
committee, sponsor of H.R. 3043; and then bills by Mr. Boggs of 
Louisiana, Mr. Udall of Arizona, Mr. McDowell of Delaware, Mr. 
Bentley of Michigan, and Mr. Foley of Maryland. 

At this point in the record I think it would be appropriate to insert 
copies of the bills and the agency reports that we have received, and 
any other agency reports that we may receive prior to the time the 
hearings will go to the printer for printing. 

(The documents referred to follows :) 


[H.R. 32, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Communications Act of 1934 to assist in the establishment and 
improvement of certain television broadcasting facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title III of the Communications Act 
of 1934 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new part: 


“Part [II—EsTABLISHMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF TELEVISION 
BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


“Sec. 381. Any State agency or officer, or organization in a State, described 
in clause (b) (2) of this ‘section, which is establishing or improving television 
broadcasting facilities may receive a grant as authorized in this part to cover 
the cost of such establishment or improvement by 

“(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
Commissioner ; and 
“(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner— 
““(1) that the necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities 
will be available ; 
a 
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“(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control 
of (a) the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, (b) a non- 
profit foundation, corporation, or association organized primarily to 
engage in or encourage educational television broadcasting, (c) a duly 
constituted State educational television commission, or (d) a State 
controlled college or university ; and 

“(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

“Seo. 382. Upon determining that a State agency or officer or an organization 
has satisfied the requirements of section 381 of this part, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make a grant to such agency, officer, or organization in such 
amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be reasonable and necessary 
to cover the cost of such establishment or improvement of facilities. A State 
agency or officer or an organization may receive one or more grants under the 
provisions of this part, but the total amount of such grants for television broad- 
casting facilities in any State shall not exceed $1,000,000. Such grants shall be 
made out of funds appropriated for the purposes of this part, and may be 
made in such installments as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 

“Sec. 383. As used in this part the term ‘establishing or improving television 
broadcasting facilities’ means the acquisition and installation of apparatus 
necessary for television (including closed circuit television) broadcasting or 
the improvement of television broadcasting, and does not include the construc- 
tion or repair of structures to house such apparatus, the term ‘Commissioner’ 
means the Commissioner of Education of the United States, and the term ‘State’ 
means the several States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

“Sec. 384. The Commission is authorized to provide such assistance in earry- 
ing out the provisions of this part as may be requested by the Commissioner. 

“Sec. 385. Nothing in this part shall be deemed to give the Commissioner any 
control over television broadcasting. 

“Sec. 386. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to assist the States and certain organizations therein «as 
provided in this part.” 


[H.R. 1981, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, 
and in adult training programs 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States to establish or 
improve television broadcasting for educational purposes, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, by providing for the establishment and improve- 
ment of television broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any State having, directly or indirectly, secured such authorization as 
may be necessary under the provisions of the Federal Communications Act for 
the establishment or improvement of television broadcasting facilities may 
receive a grant, as authorized in this section, to cover the cost of such estab- 
lishment or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education ; and 
(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that such State will provide for the operation and maintenance 
expenses of such facilities; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control 
of the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State super- 
vision of public elementary and secondary schools ; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that a State has satisfied the requirements of section 
2 of this Act, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to make a grant to 
such State in such amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be reason- 
able and necessary to cover the cost of such establishment or improvement of 
facilities. A State may receive one or more grants under the provisions of this 
section, but the total amount. of such grants to any State shall not exceed 
$1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out of funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this section, and may be made in such installments as the Commis- 
sioner deems appropriate. 
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Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “establishment or improvement of televi- 
sion broadcasting facilities” means the acquisition and installation of apparatus 
necessary for television (including closed circuit television) broadcasting or the 
improvement of television broadcasting, and does not include the construction 
or repair of structures to house such apparatus. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide such 
assistance in carrying out the provisions of this Act as may be requested by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed (a) to give the Commissioner of 
Education any control over television broadcasting, or (b) to amend any pro- 
vision of, or requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 


(Nore.—H.R. 3723, introduced by Mr. Foley, of Maryland; H.R. 
4248, introduced by Mr. McDowell, of Delaware; and H.R. 4572, 
introduced by Mr. Bentley, of Michigan, are identical to H.R. 1981.) 


[H.R. 2926, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Communications Act of 1934 to establish a program of Federal 
matching grants for the construction of television facilities to be used for educational 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That title I1I of the Communications Act of 

1934 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new part: 


“Part 1V—EpDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FACILITIES GRANTS 


“Sec. 390. The purpose of this part is— 

(1) to assist the several States to survey the need and to develop pro- 
grams for the construction of educational television facilities, and 

“(2) to assist (through matching grants) in the construction of such 
educational television facilities. 

“Sec. 391. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated $10,000 for each 
State which submits and has approved by the Secretary an application for 
funds for carrying out the purposes of paragraph (1) of section 390. 

“Sec. 392. (a) To be approved, an application for funds for carrying out the 
purposes of paragraph (1) of section 390 must— 

“(1) be made by an agency or oilicer responsible for the supervision of 
public education within the State or be made by a duly constituted State 
educational television agency ; and F 

“(2) provide for making a survey and for developing a program in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1) of section 390. 

““(b) The Secretary shall approve any application for funds which complies 
with subsection (a). 

“Sec. 393. In order to carry out the purposes of paragraph (2) of section 390 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated $1,000,000 for each State for con- 
struction of educational television facilities under this part. The sums appro- 
priated pursuant to this section shall be used to make payments to the States 
which have submitted to the Secretary a plan for carrying out the purposes of 
paragraph (2) of section 390. 

“Sec. 394. Any State desiring grants of funds under this part for construction 
of educational television facilities shall submit to the Secretary a State plan 
for carrying out the purposes of paragraph (2) of section 390. Such State plan 
shall be submitted by either (i) an agency or officer responsible for the super- 
vision of public education within that State, or (ii) a duly constituted State 
educational television agency, and must be submitted within three years of the 
date of enactment of this part. 

“Sec. 395. (a) For each project for the construction of educational television 
facilities pursuant to a State plan submitted in accordance with section 394, 
there shall be submitted to the Secretary through the agency or officer which 
submitted such State plan, an application for a grant containing such information 
with respect to such project as the Secretary shall, by regulation, require, and 
providing assurances satisfactory to the Secretary— 

“(1) that necessary funds to construct, operate, and maintain the educa- 
tional television facilities will be available, 

(2) that the operation of such educational television facilities will be 
under the control of (A) an agency or officer responsible for the supervision 
of public education within that State, or within a political subdivision 
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thereof, (B) a duly constituted State educational television agency, (C) a 
college or university deriving its support in whole or in part from public 
revenues, or (D) a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or association or- 
ganized and controlled by any agency, officer, college, or university referred 
to in subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of this paragraph, if the primary 
purpose of such foundation, corporation, or association is to engage in or 
encourage educational television broadcasting, 

“(3) that such television facilities will be used only for educational 
purposes, and 

“(4) that the Federal share of the cost of constructing any such television 
facility will not exceed 50 per centum of the total cost of such construction. 

“(b) Upon a determination that such project application is in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury an amount equal to the Federal share of the estimated cost of 
construction of the project and designate the appropriation from which it is to 
be paid. Such certification shall provide for payment to the State agency or 
officer which submitted such application. 

“(c) No grant shall be made under this part for any project for the con- 
struction of educational television facilities in any State after the expiration of 
the three-year period beginning on the date of submission of a State plan under 
section 394. 

“Sec. 396. For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) the term ‘State’ includes the District of Columbia, the Territory of 
Hawaii, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(2) the term ‘construction of educational television facilities’ means the 
acquistion and installation of transmission apparatus (including towers) 
necessary for television broadcasting (including closed circuit television), 
and does not include the construction or repair of structures to house such 
apparatus. 

“(3) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“Sec. 397. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide 
such assistance in carrying out the provisions of this part as may be requested 
by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 398. The Secretary is authorized to make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out this part. 

“Sec. 399. Nothing in this part shall be deemed (1) to give the Secretary any 
control over television broadcasting, or (2) to amend any other provision of this 
Act.” 


(Nore.—H.R. 3043, introduced by Mr. Moulder of Missouri, is 
identical to H.R. 2926.) 


[S. 12, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To expedite the utilization of television transmission facilities in our public 
schools and colleges, and in adult training programs 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House Of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States and 
certain organizations therein to establish or improve television broadcasting 
for educational purposes, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, by 
providing for the establishment and improvement of television broadcasting 
facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any agency or officer, or organization in a State, described in clause 
(b) (2) of this section, which is establishing or improving television broadcast- 
ing facilities, may receive a grant as authorized in this Act to cover the cost 
of such establishment or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such form as it prescribed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education ; and 

(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner of Education— 
(1) that the necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities 

will be available ; 
(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control of 
(a) the agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision 
of public elementary and secondary schools, (b) a nonprofit foundation, 
corporation, or association organized primarily to engaged in or en- 
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courage educational television broadcasting, (c) a duly constituted 
State educational television commission, or (d) a State controlled col- 
lege or university; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that an agency or officer or an organization has 
satisfied the requirements of section 2 of this Act, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is authorized to make a grant to such agency, officer, or organization in such 
amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be reasonable and necessary 
to cover the cost of such establishment or improvement of facilities. An agency 
or officer or an organization may receive one or more grants under the provi- 
sions of this Act, but the total amount of such grants for television broadcast- 
ing facilities in any State shall not exceed $1,000,000. Such grants shall be 
made out of funds appropriated for the purposes of this Act, and may be made 
in such installments as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “establishing or improving television 
broadeasting facilities’ means the acquisition and installation of transmission 
apparatus necessary for television (including closed-circuit television) broad- 
easting, and does not include the construction or repair of structures to house 
such apparatus, and the term “State” means the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide 
such assistance in carrying out the provisions of this Act as may be requested 
by the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed (a) to give the Commissioner of 
Education any control over television broadcasting, or (b) to amend any provi- 
sion of, or requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 

Sec. 7. No application for any grant under this Act may be accepted by the 
Commissioner of Education after the day which is five years after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Passed the Senate April 13, 1959, 

Attest: 

FeLtton M. Jounston, Secretary. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Rep- 
resentatives, New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letters of January 29, Febru- 
ary 5, February 6, and April 21, 1959, requesting the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget on H.R. 32, H.R. 1981, H.R. 2926, and S. 12, as passed by the Senate. 
Each of these bills would provide financial assistance to the States for establish- 
ing or improving television broadcasting facilities for educational use. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in its report to you on these 
bills points out that while research has indicated television’s potential as an 
educational medium, educational television is still largely in the experimental 
and planning stage. In addition, there is no information that Federal aid for the 
acquisition of facilities is needed for continued development in this field, in which 
there has been considerable progress, or that there is an inability to finance 
necessary facilities and equipment. 

We agree with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that the 
development of educational television is now most effectively assisted by the 
Federal Government in its present activities: The assignment of transmitting 
channels for educational use, the general encouragement of ultrahigh frequency 
transmission, and study and research in the utilization of television for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Furthermore, we believe that the administration proposals for assistance in the 
construction of college facilities and public elementary and secondary schools 
involve areas of higher priority for aid. These proposals are embodied in H.R. 
4268 and in identical bills H.R. 4415 and H.R. 4267, which we recommend be 
enacted. 
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For the above reasons the Bureau of the Budget recommends against enact- 
ment of H.R. 32, H.R. 1981, H.R. 2926, and S. 12. 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILP 8. HUGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON H.R. 32, 867TH 
Coneress, A Britt To ASSIST IN THE ESTABLISHMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF CER- 
TAIN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


H.R. 32 would amend the Communications Act of 1934 by authorizing ap- 
propriations of Federal funds for grants of not to exceed $1 million in any State 
to cover the cost of establishing or improving television broadcasting facilities to 
be used only for educational purposes. Such grants would be made by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to State agencies primarily responsible for State 
supervision of public elementary and secondary schools and to other nonprofit 
foundations organized primarily to engage in or encourage educational television 
broadcasting. 

Under the bill the Federal Communications Commission is authorized to pro- 
vide such assistance in carrying out the provisions of the bill as may be requested 
by the Commissioner of Education. The bill further provides that nothing therein 
shall be deemed to give the Commissioner of Education any control over tele 
vision broadcasting. 

While the Commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of 
television channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve 
public interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appropriated to 
assist the States in establishing or improving facilities for educational staticns 
is primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. 

Your attention is invited to certain technical matters in the bill to which con- 
sideration should be given in any redraft thereof. For instance, the bill pur- 
ports to amend the Communications Act of 1934 by adding to title III thereof a 
new part III. The Communications Act now contains a part III to title III, 
consisting of sections 381-386, dealing with radio installations on vessels carrying 
passengers for hire. Also, the defizition of the term “State” on page 3 should 
reflect the admission of Alaska to statehood, as well as the probable admission of 
Hawaii in the near future. 

Adopted : March 25, 1959. 


COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON H.R. 1981, 867H 
Congress, A BILt To ExPeDITE THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION FACILITIES IN 
Pusiic SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AND IN ADULT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


HR. 1981 would authorize the appropriation of Federal funds for grants of 
not to exceed $1 million in any State to cover the cost of establishing or improv- 
ing television broadcasting facilities for educational purposes only. Such grants 
would be made by the U.S. Commissioner of Education upon application therefor 
by the State and the furnishing of assurances satisfactory to said Commissioner 
concerning cost of maintenance and control of operation of such facilities. 

Under the bill the Federal Communications Commission is authorized to pro- 
vide such assistance in carrying out the provisions of the bill as may be requested 
by the Commissioner of Education. The bill further provides that nothing 
therein shall be deemed to give the Commissioner of Education any control over 
television broadcasting or to amend any other provision of the Communications 
Act. 

While the Commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of tele- 
vision channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve public 
interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appropriated to assist 
the States in establishing or improving facilities for educational stations is 
primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. 

Adopted: March 25, 1959. 
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COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON H.R. 2926, 86TH 
CoNGRESS, A Bit, To ESTABLISH A PROGRAM OF FEDERAL MATCHING GRANTS 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF TELEVISION Factiities To Be Usepv ror EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


H.R. 2926 would amend the Communications Act of 1934 by authorizing appro- 
priations of Federal funds of $10,000 for each State to survey the need and to 
develop programs for the construction of educational television facilities therein. 
The proposal would further authorize the appropriation of $1 million for each 
State to be used as a Federal grant to such State for the construction of educa- 
tional television facilities. It is further provided that the Federal share of the 
total cost of construction of any such television facility will not exceed 50 percent 
thereof. Both the approval of funds for the survey and the making of the match- 
ing grant would be made by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Under the bill the Federal Communications Commission is authorized to pro- 
vide such assistance in carrying out the provision of the bill as may be requested 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is also provided that 
nothing in the bill shall be deemed to give such Secretary any control over tele- 
vision broadcasting or to amend any other provision of the Communications Act. 

While the Commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of 
television channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve 
pubile interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appropriated 
to assist the States in establishing or improving facilities for educational stations 
is primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. 

Adopted: March 25, 1959. 


COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON S. 12, 86TH CoN- 
GRESS, A Britt To EXPEDITE THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION TRANSMISSION 
FACILITIES IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


S. 12 would authorize the appropriation of funds of not to exceed $1 million 
in any State for establishing or improving educational television broadcasting 
facilities. Applications for such assistance would be made to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Applicants would be required to provide assurance satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner of Education that necessary funds would be available to operate and 
maintain such facilities; that the operation of such facilities will be under the 
control of (a) the agency or oflicer primarily responsible for the State supervi- 
sion of public elementary and secondary schools, (6) a nonprofit foundation, 
corporation, or association organized primarily to engage in or encourage edu- 
cational television broadcasting, (c) a duly constituted State educational tele- 
vision commission, or (d) a State controlled college or university; and that 
such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Under the bill the Federal Communications Commission is authorized to pro- 
vide such assistance in carrying out the provisions of the proposal as may be 
requested by the Commissioner of Education. The bill further specifically pro- 
vides that nothing therein shall be deemed to give the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion any control over television broadcasting, or to amend any provision of, or 
requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 

While the Commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of 
television channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve 
the public interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appro- 
priated to assist the States in establishing or improving facilities for educa- 
tional stations is primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judg- 
ment of Congress. 

Adopted : January 21, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1959. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of April 21, 
1959, for a report on S. 12 (in the House), a bill “to expedite the utilization of 
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television transmission facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult 
training programs.” 


S. 12, which passed the Senate on April 13, 1959, would authorize the appro- 
priation of such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States and certain 
organizations therein to establish or improve television broadcasting for educa- 
tional purposes. It would authorize the Commissioner of Education, upon the 
application of an eligible State agency, officer, or organization, to make a grant— 
such grants not to exceed an aggregate of $1 million in any State—for the acqui- 
sition and installation of transmission aparatus necessary for television (includ- 
ing closed-circuit television) broadcasting. 

S. 12 is addressed to the same purposes as H.R. 32, H.R. 1981, and H.R. 2926, 
and its provisions are similar to those of H.R. 32 and H.R. 1981. Therefore, 
the views of the Department set forth in our report to you of May 13, 1959, on 
H.R. 32, H.R. 1981, and H.R. 2926, would apply equally to 8. 12. Accordingly, 
we recommend that §. 12 not be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvLiott L. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. It will be recalled that this subcommittee held 
hearings on the subject of educational television in the last Congress. 
The committee favorably reported S. 2119 on August 15, 1958, but in 
view of the lateness of the session no action was taken by the House. 

I think it would be worth noting that since we held our hearings 
last year the total number of educational television stations on the 
air has increased from 31 to 48. However, since there is a total of 
257 channels that have been reserved for educational television use, 
this still constitutes less than 20 percent, and 7 years have gone by 
since the reservations of the channels were made. 

The bills before us are aimed at speeding up the establishment of 
new educational television stations. There is some danger that un- 
less the process of getting educational television stations on the air is 
speeded up, the demand for transferring these educational channels 
for commercial use will become irresistible. 

As one Member of Congress and of this committee—and I am sure 
my colleagues on this committee have had the same experience—I 
wish to say that many people have contacted me as to the possibility 
of making these channels which have been reserved for educational 
purposes available for commercial purposes. 

The demand for spectrum space has been constantly growing. The 
military is using a large part of the spectrum, and the military has 
its eye on the lower channels which have been allocated for television 
purposes. 

We do know that the number of VHF channels available do not 
permit sufficient competition in the television industry to meet the 
needs of the country. That is recognized by most everyone. That will 
be a part of the subject matter which this committee is considering 
in connection with its study of the utilization of the spectrum by 
both Government and non-Government users. 

There will be an interesting discussion of a panel of experts which 
this committee is arranging for the 8th and 9th of June. Conse- 
quently, the subject matter of educational television here today will 
be of a great deal of interest in the discussion of this all-important 
utilization of the spectrum. 

Unfortunately, the question of getting these educational stations 
on the air is not simply a question of dollars and cents, though that 

is a very vital part. Of the 257 reservations made for educational 
television purposes, more than two-thirds, 171 channels, are in the 
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UHF band and less than one-third are in the VHF band. All of you 
are familiar with the great difficulties that commercial UHF stations 
have encountered and how the number of these stations on the air 
has gone down steadily. 

The problem for educational stations in the UHF band is likewise 
a difficult one and is so recognized. It may well be that the greatest 
problem in educational television in the future will be to secure new 
space in an expanded VHF band. 

The recommendations submitted by the Federal Communications 
Commission just recently with regard to television allocations urge a 
band of 50 VHF channels to make possible the assignment of 5 chan- 
nels in each of the 100 top markets in the country. Four of these 
channels would be commercial ones and one would be reserved for 
educational television, according to the Commission’s report. Whether 
50 VHF channels or perhaps 25 can be made available in view of the 
increasing demands for this part of the spectrum is a problem with 
which this committee and others will have to wrestle, and which will 
be highlighted in our scheduled panel discussion on the 8th and 9th 
of June. 

Those of you who are concerned with educational television will 
be interested in this discussion, and again I invite you to participate 
as observers. 

At this point, today, however, we will concentrate on the immediate 
issue presented by the bills before us, and that is financial aid for 
educational television stations. I would like to emphasize again the 
fact that the authorization of new Federal appropriations for this 
purpose is an important issue, and there are different viewpoints 
whether or not the Federal Government should extend its responsi- 
bilities into this field in view of the budgetary situation, the high 
cost of operating the Government, the high taxes that the people are 
having to pay, and the fact that this would be adding still another 
obligation. 

I assume, according to the legislation proposed here, it would in- 
volve some $52 million. Somewhere between that amount and 
whatever might be decided by the Congress would be the Federal 
Government responsibility. Therefore, we have to recognize that 
difficulty insofar as the Congress is concerned. The important thing 
for us to undertake is to see whether or not the overwhelming inter- 
est and demand is such that to keep up with our educational processes 
this is necessary. 

We do know there are vast potentialities in this field. These are 
the problems that I hope and the committee hopes will be developed 
during these hearings. Some feel, I think, that it is just a matter 
of meeting and considering it and reporting out a bill, and that it 
is as simple as that; but I want to stress it isn’t that way at all. 
A good case will have to be made, because every step that we have 
to take is going to be rather difficult in view of the three problems 
that I have just mentioned. 

A number of our colleagues are interested in their legislation and 
the first. witness we would like to recognize this morning will be our 
colleague, a member of the committee, Mr. Roberts. Mr. Roberts 
is the author of H.R. 2926, which I believe from my casual review 
of the legislation is somewhat different from the bill that passed 
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the other body and was sent over here, but you can explain, Mr. 
Roberts, what differences there might be. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement and I believe that I can conserve 
the time of the committee by following this statement. 

Mr. chairman and members of the committee, having served on the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and Communications in the last 
session, and having acted as chairman during the 85th Congress 
when consideration was given to educational television legislation, 
I have a particularly acute interest in the matter which this com- 
mittee now is considering. 

One of the bills before you is H.R. 2926, which I have introduced 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934 to establish a program of 
Federal matching grants for the construction of television facilities 
to be used for educational purposes. 

I am fortunate, and I might add very proud, to come from a 
State which I think everyone recognizes as the leader in the field 
of educational television. Alabama activated the very first educa- 
tional television network in the Nation. 

We are now in our fifth year of operating this network, and I 
believe about 80 percent of the State’s population is being served 
with a diverse range of programs. More than 85,000 public school 
students view the ETV programs in Alabama, and some 400 tele- 
vision sets are in operation in schools all over the State. There are 
also thousands of adults and older students who get educational 
benefit from this unique television setup. 

This committee will hear from the general manager of Alabama 
Educational Television Commission, Mr. Raymond Hurlbert, and 
I am sure he will give you more of the specifics about how our State’s 
network operates. 

I only want to impress upon this committee that Alabama and 
the other States utilizing ETV have proved that educational tele- 
vision works. It has gained the enthusiastic support of the peo- 
ple, of local and of State governments. 

The Alabama State Legislature was early in recognizing the fact 
that educational television can be remarkably helpful in providing 
better educational opportunities to all our citizens. I believe that 
our legislative appropriations from the State of Alabama for edu- 
cational television have totaled nearly $2 million. 

Our people are convinced this is money well spent and I believe 
our ETV network will continue to get this kind of support, with 
or without the aid program which this committee is considering. 

However, I think this committee knows that Alabama is in this 
regard an unusual State. No other State has taken the advantage 
of educational television that my State has. 

As stated by the chairman, out of the possible total of 257 educa- 
tional television channels which have been set aside by the FCC, 
only 43 stations are on the air, and only 50 million persons are being 
served. 
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The lag in establishing additional educational television stations 
is not a result of a lack of interest on the part of educators. You 
have seen the unanimity of opinion on that point. 

The lag seems to be attributable in a substantial degree to the lack of 
funds to pay for the basic installation of the television facilities and 
stations. 

While no one would contend that the aid program provided for 
in the legislation before this committee can alone accomplish the 
job of utilizing the remaining educational reservations which are 
not now used, I certainly think some type of Federal help program 
will have a beneficial effect in cutting down the long lead time be- 
tween the availability of educational channels and the actual oper- 
ation of educational stations. 

I would like to express to the chairman and to the committee 
my personal appreciation for the fine manner in which this com- 
mittee has approached this problem, and I feel confident that you 
will act in the interest of good education and will favorably report 
an educational television bill to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to urge this committee to consider 
very carefully the provisions of the measure which I have introduced. 

My bill ditfers from some of the other bills before you in two major 
areas. It provides for a program of matching grants, instead of out- 
right gifts; and it provides for requiring the States seeking these 
grants to present a plan of operation. 

I think these matters are of paramount importance. Under my 
bill, a State can obtain up to $10,000 in survey funds and up to $1 
million in construction funds, provided such State can obtain ap- 
proval by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare of an 
application for such funds. 

This type of procedure has worked very efficiently in the past, no- 
ticeably in the administration of the Hill-Burton hospital construc- 
tion program. It has tended to promote positive thinking and plan- 
ning on the part of the State and local authorities; and, as a matter 
of fact, has in more than one occasion stimulated the utilization of 
private funds which would not otherwise have been forthcoming. 

From the viewpoints of economy and local interest and participa- 
tion, I strongly urge that any legislation which you report authorize 
matching grants for the construction of facilities. My bill provides 
for Federal aid in the amount of 50 percent of construction costs of 
authorized projects. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I will introduce for the com- 
mittee’s consideration an amendment to this legislation, to recognize 
the efforts of the several States which have already constructed edu- 
cational television stations. 

I believe that the States which have pioneered in this field, and 
which have taken steps to prevent the loss of the television channels 
which the Federal Government has authorized, should be given credit 
for the funds these States have expended for equipment and facilities 
in determining allocation of future funds under the authorization of 
this act. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to assure you that my great interest in this 
matter will compel me to support any beneficial legislation which 
the committee may recommend. However, I do urge and I am con- 

41330592 
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fident that the committee will give careful consideration to those 
points in my bill which I have mentioned. ; 

Thank you very much for allowing me the privilege of appearing 
here in this capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and I will, of course, 
be glad to try to answer any questions my colleagues might have. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. I might say to our col- 
league we do know of your long and intense interest in this subject. 
Those of us on this committee are familiar with that. We want to 
compliment you for your activity and your efforts on behalf of this 
program. We are glad to have your statement for the record in be- 
half of your proposed legislation. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Roberts, I am sure that your prepared statement 
contains this; but, to clarify it for the record, is 1t your feeling that 
the funds so authorized and provided by the legislation which you 
are sponsoring may be used for construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance and in addition the amendment that you referred to provide 
that credit shall be allowed to States and institutions which have 
pioneered, as has your own State of Alabama ? 

Mr. Roperts. I think, with the exception of the statement of the 
gentleman from Georgia that it would include operation and mainte- 
nance funds, that the gentleman’s statement is substantially correct. 
I think the real estate should be paid for by the State or local po- 
litical subdivision and all the buildings, brick and mortar, so to speak, 
should be paid for at the local] level. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. When we had this bill before the committee last year 
and the year before, I recall that we had considerable difficulty with 
a provision in the bill as to what type of organization or association 
would be eligible for this assistance. Is that spelled out in your 
bill ? 

Mr. Rorerts. Mr. Bennett, that is spelled out, I believe starting at 
the bottom of page 3 of my bill. These stations would have to be 
under the control of the officer who is responsible for supervision of 
public education, either on a statewide basis, or any political subdivi- 
sion of the State; or a statewide educational television agency, which 
of course would be set up by the legislature; or a college or university 
deriving its support in whole or in part from public revenues; or a 
nonprofit corporation or association, which would be under the con- 
trol of one of the first three that I mentioned. 

Mr. Bennett. Is that under subsection (D) on page 4? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett (reading) : 


a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or association organized and controlled by 
any agency, officer, college, or university referred to in subparagraphs (A), 
(B), and (C) of this paragraph, if the primary purpose of such foundation, cor- 


poration, or association is to engage in or encourage educational television broad- 
casting. 


Is the term “educational television broadcasting” spelled at any- 
where in the bill? To me that could mean different things to different 
people. 

Mr. Roserts. I think there is a fairly good pattern that has been 
followed by the Federal Communications Commission up to this point 
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and my Dill would leave it up to the individual station as to the 
programs that are to be carried on these stations. Of course, in order 
to qualify for either the survey funds of $10,000 to each State or for 
a matching grant, the States or these other groups would have to pres- 
ent to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, a proper application, but under my bill the control of what 
would be taught on these stations would be pretty much up to the sta- 
tionsthemselves. At least that is my intent. 

Mr. Bennetr. However, the Federal funds to be provided would 
not necessarily be used only for construction of the station facilities, 
but would also be used for maintenance and operation expenses ? 

Mr. Roserts. No. Maintenance and operation would be purely a 
State or local matter under my bill. 

Mr. Bennett. If you turn to page 3 of your bill, down at the bot- 
tom of the page in subparagraph (1), next to the last sentence on the 
page, it says: 


(1) that necessary funds to construct, operate, and maintain the edu- 
cational television facilities will be available.” 


That is operation and maintenance expense. 
Mr. Roserts. I might say that that term “construction” should be 


read in connection with subsection (2) on page 5 of section 396, 
which says: 


(2) the term “construction of educational television facilities” means 
the acquisition and installation of transmission apparatus (including towers) 
necessary for television broadcasting (including closed circuit television), 


and does not include the construction or repair of structures to house such 
apparatus. 


Mr. Bennett, the section you refer to requires that an applicant for 


construction funds must satisfy the Secretary that the necessary funds 
to construct, operate, and maintain the educational television facilities 
will be available. In other words, they have to have these funds. 
They have to make a showing that they have them before the Secretary 
can certificate them for the matching grant. 

Mr. Bennett. I may say that I certainly approve of the provision 
in your bill which would require matching on the part of the States 
under this program. Iam not sure that even then it is a wise program 
for us to undertake at this point, but if we are to undertake it, I do 
believe that some financial obligation ought to be undertaken by the 
States themselves in the matter of this construction, because actually 
the question of whether the Federal Government has an obligation in 
this field gets into the other area of aid to education, and we have had 
and still have that issue before us, the great need for the Congress to 
take care of the classroom shortage and other things throughout the 
country. 

There is a question in my mind as to whether we should get into this 
field until it is determined to what extent the Federal Government is 
going to get into the other field of providing additional needed class- 


room space which does present a very serious problem in many parts of 
the country. 


That is all I have. 
The CuarrmMan. Mr. Moss? 
Mr. Moss. No questions. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Roberts, as I understand your testimony, the 
State of Alabama hus developed a pretty good television program for 
educational purposes and they have done so without Federal aid. 

Why is it that other States can’t do the same thing, States that have 
far greater assets than Alabama ? 

Mr. Roserts. I would say to my good friend, my colleague from 
California, that certainly other States could do it. I would have to 
admit that. However, the fact remains that they have not done: it. 
I think Congress in passing the National Defense Education Act 
during the last session recognized the fact that we have a great short- 
age in instructors who can teach science, physics, mathematics, lan- 
guage, and other technical subjects. Congress recognizes that we 
have that shortage, and we know that through educational television 
we can reach a lot more people and we can expand and make more 
useful the talent of instructors that we have in these particular fields. 

I might say to the gentleman that a friend of mine was telling me 
the other day that on a physics program which originates, I believe, in 
one of the eastern cities, they have over 200,000 students who are regu- 
larly tuned to that particular program. I think too, that in our experi- 
ence with radio for education we saw that when we simply left it to 
the States without offering any kind of an incentive that program 
withered on the vine. 

We entered into that in Alabama and we had two educational chan- 
nels. Those channels are now owned by commercial interests. 

I think also that when we set aside these channels we adopted sort 
of a policy that we would, through this means, promote the educa- 
tional progress of our people. 

Certainly I would not want to say that other States in the Union 
could not do it. I know they could do it. However, they have not 
done it, and as the chairman stated in his opening statement, he is 
under constant pressure to do something about allocating these chan- 
nels to commercial interests. Since we are in this cold war and since, 
as some of our people have said, we are falling behind the Russians 
in education the basic sciences, educational television is about the 
most economical, inexpensive way that I know of to raise the general 
educational standards of our people. Certainly when you consider 
that the Hill-Elliott bill, although it is a long term proposition, will 
cost the Federal Government perhaps a billion dollars, that is a very 
small effort, because under my bill unless the States actually enter 
into it 100 percent it could not cost over $52 million, plus a half million 
dollars for surveys ($10,000 to each State), and of course some States 
will not enter into it, because some States border on other States 
where the television channels reach out and cover those areas. 

I have no pride of authorship in this bill, other than to say that I 
believe it is the most economic bill that will be offered to the committee 
for its consideration. 

Mr. Youncer. Are you familiar with the educational program that 
is being put on by NBC? 

Mr. Roserrs. No, I am not. I have seen various programs, but I 
frankly am not familiar with that one. 

Mr. Younarr. They have a scientific program with 400,000 viewers, 
and they have even Nobel Prize winners as instructors. If it can be 
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done economically in a State, can it not be done far more economically 
on a national basis on a network program ? 

Mr. Roserts. I think that in the case of educational stations all 
of their activities would be devoted to the field of education, whereas 
with your networks, naturally they have to make money and they 
are going to devote a major portion of their operation to things which 
entertain and which please the people who pay for those programs. 

Mr. Youncer. I didn’t have in mind necessarily it would have to be 
with one of the existing networks. Would it not be cheaper prob- 
ably for the Federal Government if they wanted to go into this field, 
to set up its own station and allow the States to participate and have 
one station with a network and a group of instructors? You would 
get better instructors and you would have that devoted entirely to 
education if you wanted to. 

Mr. Moss. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. If I may comment on that suggestion, don’t you think 
that there is a greater advantage to be derived from the flexibility 
of an control of programing content to meet the needs of a given 
area 

Our school systems naturally are not the same. One may have a 
deficiency in mathematics and another in the field of physics or lan- 
guages, and this permits the flexible programing to meet the supple- 
mental needs of the local community. If you do it on a national 
basis the opportunity for that type of programing is virtually non- 
existent. It does not do the supplemental job of educating. 

Mr. Roserts. I think that is correct, and I think too if you would 
leave it up to the commercial networks, I don’t say that you would 
have it, but I say you would have the danger of those programs 
being controlled by various advertisers, and I don’t think that is 
what we want. I think you want your education controlled at a 
local level and by those concerned with education. 

Certainly that is my belief. And I think that is the belief of most 
of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Youncer. That closes the questioning, but when you talk about 
the local needs, and the local servicing, you have only one State in 
the Union that has adequately, according to the gentleman’s testimony, 
taken advantage of it. Whether the local need and desire is there 1s 
still rather moot in my mind. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. How many States have a State program at the present 
time of supporting educational television? Your State, I think, has 
done the best job of any State. 

Mr. Rozerts. This is purely from memory. I know Tennessee has 
made some effort in the field beginning in 1953. There is also an 
Educational Television Commission, I believe, in the State of Louisi- 
ana. I think efforts on a statewide basis have been made in Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and Oregon. I may have left some out. 

Mr. Moss. Is this as a result of State interest, or, as is the case in 
my State, where we have a few operational stations, a matter of local 
interest? Sacramento goes on the air shortly with an educational TV 
station, but it has taken many years of careful work to get the funds 
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to finance the station. We would have been on the air 2 or 3 years 
ago had we been able to afford it, but it has been a volunteer action 
rather than one supported by the State government. 

Is it a case of State government aiding in these States you men- 
tioned, or is it entirely a matter of local interest in many of them? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, in the States which I mentioned, it is a matter 
of State interest. I would say to the gentleman from California it 
happened that this program started in my State I think almost 
purely as a result of the communications background of one of our 
Governors, Governor Persons, and he was quite interested in this 
program and got us off to a pretty good start. 

There is a status report here that is complete through January 
1959, prepared by the Joint Council on Educational Television, and 
I would like to offer it for the committee’s files. 

It is too bulky to be a part of my statement. 

The Cuamman. That will be received for the files of the committee. 

Mr. Moss. No further questions. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Roberts. We are 
pleased to have your testimony. 

Mr. Ropers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Also a cosponsor of this legislation before the 
House is our colleague, a member of this committee, Mr. Morgan M. 
Moulder. 

Mr. Moulder is the author of H.R. 3043. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Moutper. Mr. Chairman, my statement is in part in the nature 
of a report on the surveying study on educational television made by 
Mr. Borchardt and myself while overseas last December. 

It is a privilege to appear before this subcommittee in support of 
H.R. 3043 which I introduced on January 21 of this year. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to establish a program of Federal matching grants 
for the construction of television facilities to be used for educational 
purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert on education television and I am 
not trying to pose as such expert. I introduced H.R. 3043, which is our 
companion bill, identical to H.R. 2926, introduced by our colleague 
Kenneth Roberts, because I believe that the plan proposed in our bills 
may have some features which will aid in accomplishing the objective 
of getting most, if not all, of our 49 States actively interested in pro- 
viding educational television facilities for their States. Furthermore, 
I believe that the principle of matching grants provided for in our 
bills is preferable to outright grants of the Federal Government. 

Later on, during the course of the hearings, Dr. Lambert, who is 
assistant to the president in charge of television at the University 
of Missouri, will testify in detail concerning the work done at our 
great university in connection with educational television. 

While I feel this way about these features of H.R. 2926 and H.R. 
8043, I would still be glad to support some other bill because I believe 
that the details are far less important than that we lose no more time 
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in providing a program of Federal financial support for the construc- 
tion of educational television facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, last Congress this Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce reported favorably a bill which was passed unani- 
mously by the Senate and, unfortunately because of the legislative 
rush at the close of the session, the House was unable to take up this 
important legislation. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that this year you 
have scheduled these bills for early consideration so that the House, 
too, will have an opportunity to vote on this important legislation 
which has passed the Senate already for the second time. 

Mr. Chairman, after the close of the 85th Congress, I had an oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the educational television plans and activ- 
ities in a number of European countries. Let me say, first, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we are fortunate in this country in that we have ‘been able to 
set aside separate frequencies to be used solely for educational broad- 
casting. The European countries are not as fortunate as we are be- 
cause so far there are no separate channels for educational purposes 
and educational programs have to be squeezed into the program sched- 
ules of the regular broadcasting stations. This may change in the 
future because we were told that the educators and governmental au- 
thorities in some countries, stimulated by our example, are discussing 
the establishment of separate educational television facilities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the patterns followed with respect to educa- 
tional television differ from country to country. In some countries, 
as for example in Great Britain and France, educational television 
broadcasts are aimed at supplementing instructions given in their 
schools, and regular hours are set aside each weekday in the morning, or 
early afternoon, for these programs. Pamphlets are prepared well 
ahead of the broadcasts by the broadcasting authorities for the teachers 
in order to enable them to make the best possible use of these programs. 

At this point, may I call the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee to the pamphlets and the material which we gathered while over 
there in connection with the scheduling of educational TV programs, 
in Italy, Great Britain, and France, particularly. The pattern in 
Italy is a completely different one from ours or from any other coun- 
try. The broadcasts there are not aimed at the pupils in class, but at 
the many young boys and girls in Italy who for economic and other 
reasons drop out of school before they reach the equivalent of our 
junior high and senior high schools. 

We were told that out of 100 students who enrolled in the first grade 
of the elementary schools, only 62 pupils reached the fifth grade, and 
in the south of Italy only about 45 students. Thus, the Italian Gov- 
ernment owned television system decided to offer additional educational 
and voe ational training opportunities for these dropouts by television 
through a 3-year program called telescuola or TV school. Since rela- 
tively : few Italians can-afford home receivers, community receiv ers will 
be placed in appropriate buildings. The course will be a 3-year course 
with two daily sessions of 30 minutes each in such subjects as Italian 
history, geography, mathematics, basic science, and mechanicial draw- 
ing. It is expected that examinations will be given in these courses 
and diplomas will be awarded to those who successfully complete the 
3 years. 
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Textbooks have been prepared for use by the students, and are avail- 
able at a very low price, in connection with the TV educational pro- 
grams in those countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I gave the subcommittee some details with respect 
to educational television programs abroad not because the patterns 
followed by these countries are necessarily patterns which we should 
follow in this country. The needs and opportunities for educational 
television in Italy, for example, are totally different from our needs. 
However, the European patterns are significant, nevertheless, in one 
respect, in that the national governments of several important Euro- 
pean countries take an active part in providing educational television 
programs of one kind or another for their school population. Their 
programs differ in accordance with the educational needs which are 
considered paramount. However, the respective national govern- 
mental authorities are deeply convinced of the importance of tele- 
vision as a tool in educating the young men and women in their 
countries. , 

I certainly would not advocate that our Federal Government should 
get into educational broadcasting in any direct way. Education is 
primarily the business of the State and local communities. However, 
in the past our Federal Government has indirectly stimulated educa- 
tion, and I need not remind this committee of the important role which 
the land-grant colleges play in the educational pattern of our Nation 

The educational opportunities which we can offer through the 
increased use of educational television are tremendous; and I feel that 
a program of Federal matching grants for the construction of tele- 
vision facilities to be used for educational purposes is the proper way 
of stimulating the earliest possible widespread use of this valuable 
new medium for education. This committee knows how valuable the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act has been in securing modern 
hospital facilities for our people. 

I feel we should not let this opportunity pass by to do something 
comparable, though at far less expense, for the education of our 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to testify in favor of these bills, but let me stress again that the 
principle of support for educational television is the all-important 
thing, and I shall be glad to lend my support to whatever bill the 
committee decides to report. 

The Cuarrman. I might say to our colleague we appreciate his in- 
terest in this subject and we are glad to have this testimony which 
is based on his study of educational TV in other nations, particu- 
larly in Europe, last year. I think the comparison is very useful to 
the committee. We appreciate having your testimony. 

Mr. Moutper. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Frynt. Mr. Moulder, would you prefer a system of direct 
grants, ora system of matching funds? 

Mr. Movutper. My bill provides for matching funds, as does Mr. 
Roberts’ bill, and I prefer that because I believe it has the best op- 

ortunity of passing through Congress and probably there would be 
ar less danger of a veto by the President. 
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Mr. Ftynt. I would also like to ask you the same question that has 
been asked of the preceding witness, and that is the question of allow- 
ing credit for previously expended funds by local agencies. 

Mr. Moutper. I am glad you asked that question. I think that is 
important and I think it is an important amendment that should go 
into the bill. 

Mr. Fiynvr. You think that that would be consistent with the pro- 
visions of your bill? 

Mr. Moutper. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Ftynr. And the ideas you have advanced ? 

Mr. Moutper. Yes, it would be. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much. We appreciate having your testimony on 
this subject. 

We have next our colleague from Louisiana, Hon. Hale Boggs, who 
is the sponsor of H.R. 32, a similar bill to that Mr. Boggs sponsored 
in the House in the last Congress. 

Mr. Boggs, again we welcome you to this committee. We are glad 
to have your testimony in behalf of this bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HALE BOGGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Boces. Mr. Chairman, I am honored to be before this commit- 
tee. As a matter of fact, you may recall last year there was some 
question about whether or not this bill should be before this com- 
mittee or before the Committee on Education, and without any re- 
flection upon that committee, I might say that I am very happy it is 
before this committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
this morning in support of my bill, H.R. 32, which would expedite 
the utilization of television of facilities in our public schools and col- 
leges and in adult training programs. 

IT am sure all of us are aware of the problems involved in the 
effective operation of educational television stations, and obviously one 
of the greatest difficulties they face is obtaining adequate financing. 

My bill, and others on this subject, would provide funds to the 
States and Territories for the acquisition of the necessary equip- 
ment to make it possible to bring these educational programs to large 
school assemblies and other interested groups. 

Although many educational television stations now in operation 
receive financial support from the public, civic groups and educa- 
tional systems in their area, it is still necessary that large sums of 
money be raised each year merely for operating expenses. Unless 
the Federal Government takes a hand in providing funds, I am afraid 
that a great educational potential will be lost. The grants authorized 
in this legislation are simple and direct. The money would be used 
exclusively for the purchase of actual equipment and facilities re- 
quired in educational television projects. The Federal Government 
intervention ends at that point. 

All of us know the critical situation which we face in the field of 


education in our country today. The teacher shortage is increasingly 
felt, and here is an opportunity through our educational television 
stations to give some relief. 
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Television is a powerful means of communication and its educa- 
tional potentialities for the future are unlimited. The enactment of 
this legislation will bring into our educational system the tremendous 
opportunity afforded by the television medium. Its rewards are un- 
limited when compared to the problems we face in education today. 

I sincerely hope that your committee will examine this proposal 
carefully and will see fit to give it your approval. 

There are just one or two points that I would like to deal with, 
Mr. Chairman, that I think are very important and I would not like 
for the record to be closed without these points having been brought 
out. I might say that as far as I know I sponsored the first bill on the 
House side on this subject. Also I certainly have no pride of author- 
ship. I would be very happy to see Mr. Roberts’ bill, or Judge 
Moulder’s bill, or anybody’s bill as long as we get a bill. However, 
I have a definition in my bill, and I do not know whether or not it is 
included in the other bills, which include educational television opera- 
tions by nonprofit organizations and foundations. 

I will read the language. It is section 381: 

Any State agency or officer, or organization in a State, described in clause 
(b) (2) of this section, which is establishing or improving television broadcast- 
ing facilities, may receive a grant as authorized in this part to cover the cost 
of such establishment or improvement by— 


(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
Commissioner ; and 


(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner— 

(1) that the necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities 
will be available; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control of 
(a) the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, (b) a non- 
profit foundation, corporation, or association organized primarily to 
engage in or encourage educational television broadcasting, (c) a duly 
constituted State educational television commission, or (d) a State 
controlled college or university; * * * 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, this definition was worked out 
by the staff of this committee. I think it important that we adopt 
a definition similar to this because if we don’t we really penalize the 
people who have done most to help themselves. In my own com- 
munity of New Orleans we have built and are operating an educa- 
tional television channel without one penny of State assistance. We 
have not received a nickel from the State government or from the 
Federal Government. 

As a matter of fact, all of the money for the operation of this 
educational television channel, and incidentally it has been a very 
successful operation, has come from several sources, first and primarily 
from contributions by public-spirited citizens, raised by people who 
are interested in educational television, and this was done despite 
the pressures which the chairman mentioned earlier, namely, commer- 
cial interests seeking to obtain this channel ; second, by donations made 
by various business and civic groups, organizations which I need not 
name, but they are in every community in our country; and, third, 
by direct contributions from the various school districts that this 
educational television channel serves; and, finally contributions from 
the two principal universities, Tulane and Loyola. 

From 9 o’clock in the morning until 2 o’clock in the afternoon this 
station broadcasts specifically to the schoolchildren of the public, 
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parochial, and private schools of New Orleans. It is estimated that 
on occasion there are something over 100,000 youngsters watchin 
these programs, and most of the time, as a matter of fact, I thin 
practically all of the time, they use their own teachers who donate 
their time free in these programs. 

In the evening from 6:30 until about 10:30 the programs are 
directed for adult viewing. I might say that they put on a con- 
gressional series which was outstanding and received commendation 
from educational groups throughout the country. 

Therefore, my point is, without elaborating on the operation of 
one television station, that it would seem to me to be a mistake if we 
so drafted this legislation that we made it absolutely essential that 
all of the rest of the money come from the State or from some political 
subdivision rather than the direct participation of the people them- 
selves in this sort of operation. 

I might say further that in my judgment it is a very healthy thing 
to have the business, civic, the labor people, and the industrial people 
in a city such as New Orleans, or any other comparable community, 

articipate in these programs. This in itself is very educational and 
Saunas want to emphasize the point that in my judgment if we fail 
to include this type of operation we would be adopting a very narrow 
approach to a subject, which, in my humble opinion, has unlimited po- 
tential for the education of not only the young people, but the adult 
citizens of our country. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Boggs, for your testi- 
mony and for your expression of interest in this subject. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Rozerts. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I would simply 
like to pay tribute to the distinguished gentleman for the fine efforts 
he has made in this field and to say that I think he has made a real 
contribution. I would also like to say that in introducing the bill 
which I have introduced, I did it with a great deal of reluctance and 
only after talking with the gentleman, because I certainly have no great 
pride of authorship in my ‘Dill , except that I do believe the matching- 
grant principle will come nearer being an effective way of eetting 
this legislation during this session. 

Mr. Boces. Mr. Roberts, I have no objection at all to the matching- 
grant principle. As a matter of fact, I would support it along with 
you, but I do object to the limitation of the recipients. I think to write 
out that a station must be owned or operated by a State agency is an 
undue imposition upon many communities in our country. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I think our colleague is to be com- 
mended for his interest in this subject. Certainly it is an important 
one. I think we all agree on that point. The area where there is some 
basis for disagreement, it seems to me, is on the question as to the 
extent to which the Federal Government should be obligated to go 
into this area. As far as I can see, based on the information we had 
last year, there has not been shown any great need for Federal money 
in this area. 

In other words, as far as I can ascertain, there has been no lack 
of funds for television facilities of this type in States or in areas like 
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the area of the gentleman from Louisiana, where the people want 
facilities of that kind. 

Do you have any information that there is a great lack of funds 
to carry on this program on the part of the States and communities? 

Mr. Boces. Mr. Bennett, my only reply would be the one given 
by Mr. Roberts to the similar question asked of him a moment ago. 

In my judgment, based on watching the operation of this station 
in my area, which serves about seven parishes, or counties, this is 
the most effective type of education that you give at practically a mini- 
mum cost. We have had to operate at really a minimum, because, as 
I pointed out a moment ago, if it had not been for certain public- 
spirited ladies, mainly, we would never have had this television sta- 
tion. The building was donated; the architect provided his services 
free of charge; the cameraman and the chainmen, or whatever they 
call them, the technical people, are all university students who do- 
nate their time because of the training which they get therefrom, and 
the teachers, as I pointed out a moment ago, donate their time. The 
paid staff is a minimum. Compared to what it costs to operate a 
commercial channel the cost is infinitesimal. 

As to the question of whether or not the Federal Government should 
assist, it seems to me that we probably answered that question when 
we passed the bill that we did pass last year, and which provides a 
tremendous amount of money granted in the form of loans, but when 
the Congress passed that bill, in my judgment the bill stated that we 
recognize a national responsibility in the field of education, particu- 
larly now when we are in this tremendous competitive race with every 
form of human activity with the Soviet system, so my answer would 
be that the philosophical answer to your question is that I think this is 
a legitimate field for limited Federal participation. I think that in 
return therefrom you will get more for your money than almost any 
field that you can enter. 

Mr. Bennett. ]lowever, that does not answer my question. 

Mr. Boggs. I really did not expect to answer your question, Mr. 
Bennett, because I could not change your mind if I tried, but for 
purpose of the record I am glad you asked it. 

Mr. Bennetr. You might very well change my mind. I do not 
have a closed mind on this subject. 

Mr. Boees. I don’t think so. , 

Mr. Bennett. I do have some serious doubts as to the need for this. 
You talk about philosophy and perhaps there is much to be said for 
the statement you just made. Asa matter of fact, I was very much 
in favor of the bill you referred to and supported it, but I think you 
have there a result entirely different from that which you are seeking 
to accomplish here. The purpose of the other bill was to take care of 
needy students and to take care of those who show great aptitude in 
the field of science and mathematics, et cetera, as against just provid- 
ing Federal funds to put up a station which has for its purpose edu- 
cation. That term “education” is a pretty broad word, and that leads 
me to the one other question I had in respect to the provision in your 
bill which would make these funds available to any nonprofit associ- 
ation organized to engage in or encourage educational television 
broadcasting primarily. Of course in my opinion the term “educa- 
tional television broadcasting” can mean one thing to me and quite 
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another thing to you, and quite another thing to somebody else, and 
when you get into the area of providing Federal funds for any non- 
profit group—and nonprofit seems to be the key—which says that it 
intends to engage primarily in educational broadcasting, that makes 
them eligible under the bill. 

Suppose I organized such an association. That makes me eligible 
if I say I am going to broadcast an educational program. What is 
education to me may be entirely different from the type of education 
which you feel the Federal Government ought to be helping to 
finance; so I think you have raised a question there that gets very far 
afield from the other question in the bill, as a whether you should 

nsor this kind of a program under the control of regularly estab- 
lished educational institutions. 

Mr. Boees. I do not think we are in disagreement there. No. 1, 
you say what is educational TV? The only way I can answer that 
question is to go back to the rules and regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission, which has established educational TV 
channels throughout the United States and has proscribed various 
regulations for the establishment thereof in the operation of these 
channels. There are certain minimum requirements and so on, so 
that in that sense educational TV as distinguished from a commercial 
TV is defined. It would seem to me that you would be on my side 
on this other part of the proposition because all I am saying is let’s 
not limit this to something that is financed exclusively by the State. 
We have many precedents for this type of thing. 

For instance, your committee in all of its great work in public 
health, and it has been outstanding, has not limited Federal grants 
to State universities. You have made these grants available to all 
universities or educational institutions provided they meet certain 
qualifications. 

I know in my own community, Tulane University is a privately 
endowed university. It gets not one dime from the State of Louisiana, 
but this does not bar Tulane Medical School from getting these grants 
made available by the legislation reported, and I think very wisely, 
by this committee. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, but your bill does not limit it to that type of 
institution. You do not limit it to a nonprofit college or university. 
You open the door wide open to any nonprofit foundation, corpora- 
tin, or association, and that could be anything. 

Mr. Boaes. I do not do anything of the kind because in the first 
place there are only 257 TV channels in the United States. 

How many are operating now ? 

Mr. Roserts. Forty-three. 

Mr. Boces. Forty-three out of 257. 

The CHatrman. Many of those are in the UHF band, as I pointed 
out a little earlier, which makes it more difficult. 

Mr. Bocas. Of course I am now engaging in the realm of specula- 
tion. 

The Cuatrman. That is ultra-high frequency. 

Mr. Boces. I know what it is, but it has proved very unsatisfactory 
in most communities, particularly in mine. 

The Cuarrman. It would be unsatisfactory because there is little 
point in operating something that no one has receiving sets to receive. 

Mr. Boces. Exactly. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Youncer. I have some. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youncer. If I understand your definition correctly. the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association could set up a nonprofit organiza- 
tion and with an educational program on private enterprise, for in- 
stance, and that would qualify ? 

Mr. Boces. No. If my definition gives any notion that a commer- 
cial group or labor, or the National Grange or the Farm Bureau 
Federation could operate under this provision, then I suggest that 
some other definition be written. I am not wedded to a single word 
in this bill, but I am wedded to the notion that you should not limit 
these grants to taxpaying operations. We are supposed to want to 
encourage private individuals and private enterprise to assist in these 
things. 

Mr. Youncer. Would you be in favor of a prohibition that educa- 
tion in the political field or in the religious field would be prohibited ? 

Mr. Boaes. Well, I don’t know. I don’t know whether you could 
write such a prohibition. Would this mean that if station XYZ de- 
cided to put on Rev. Mr. Bennett one Sunday morning that that 
would be prohibited. I would not think so. 

Mr. Youncer. I am just asking for information. 

Mr. Boces. I do not think I would be for that. 

Mr. Youncer. I don’t know how you can discriminate. 

Mr. Boces. I think part of the educational process would be to have 
a representative of the NAM and the CIO sitting right there on occa- 
sions on the same program debating. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Regardless of what you say here, it is not your intention 
that the thing that controls in the granting of the right to operate an 
educational TV channel is not what we say in this bill, but what has 
already been said in the laws and the rules and regulations under 
which the Federal Communications Commission oper ates ? 

Mr. Bocas. Certainly that is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. Moss. All you are doing here is making it quite clear that an 
otherwise qualified applicant will not be denied matching funds from 
the Federal Government just because his funds are not derived from 
a local agency of government ? 

Mr. Boces. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. If they are voluntary contributions or if there are funds 
coming from investments of some endowed institution, those funds 

can be utilized. 

Mr. Boces. Exactly, Mr. Moss. I am not wedded to any language. 
I know that there is enough talent in the legislative counsel’s office in 
this body to write this out and to so limit it that the possibility that 
has been mentioned could not come to pass. 

Mr. Moss. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Just one or two questions, Mr. Boggs, to clear my 
own mind. 

With respect to the station in New Orleans that you referred to, 
what station is that ? 
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Mr. Boces. WYES-TV. 

The Cuatrman. That isa VHF channel? 

Mr. Boees. Yes; channel 8. 

The Cuatrman. Who has that station ? 

Mr. Boees. It is operated by a board made up of, as I say, public- 
spirited citizens. 

The Cuarran. It is not connected with any institution ? 

Mr. Boces. The parish school boards of the area which the station 
serves participate in the operation, and in the case of most of them 
they make contributions. Also the parochial schools make contribu- 
tions, the Catholic schools, as do the colleges and universities in the 
area. 

The Cuarrman. Is that not the one where there was some legal 
question raised, and the courts passed on it ? 

Mr. Bocas. No. 

Mr. Moss. The Chairman, I think, has in mind Loyola University 
operating a commercial TV station. 

Mr. Boaes. Yes; you are thinking about a commercial station now, 
WWL. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; I think you are right about that. Then I am 
asking for information. 

Mr. Bocas. The name of the licensee, which I have just been given— 
I should have had the technical language, but it doesn’t make any 
difference—is the greater New Orleans Educational Television 
Foundation, and some time ago, Mr. Darwin Fenner was president of 
the foundation. I don’t know whether he still is. 

The CuHarrman. However, you would say largely that the educa 
tional programs from Loy ola and Tulane Universities make up the 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Bocas. No; they make up some of the programs. I would say 
the large major ity of the programs in the daytime which are direc ted 
to schoolchildren are made up by faculty members from the public 
school system in New Orleans. 

The Cuarrman. You say they televise educational programs from 
8 o’clock to 2 o’clock ? 

Mr. Boces. About 9 until 2:30, I think. These are directed at the 
schoolchildren. Then beginning later in the afternoon, 6:30 to 10:30, 
I think—I can get this very exactly for you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. You can give it tome roughly. 

Mr. Boces. Roughly from 6:30 to about 10:30 the program is 
directed toward an adult audience rather than a juvenile audience. 
These include all kinds of programs. These people who are here 
representing these various groups can tell you about many of these 
programs that are available to educational TV stations, and we use 
many of these that are used in other places in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. You mean other educational TV stations? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is the station used for any other purposes between, 
say, 2:30 and 6 :30? 

Mr. Boees. No; I don’t think so. I am sure it isn’t. They are so 
limited on facilities and such like that I don’t think they can operate 
all day long. They have a terrifically small retry The whole 
operation is ‘something less than $200,000 a year, I believe. 
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The Cypurman. Are there any further questions? ” » 

Mr. Y65uncer. I have some. 

The Gfiamman. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youncer. If I understand your definition correctly. the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association could set up a nonprofit organiza- 
tion and with an educational program on private enterprise, for in- 
stance, and that would qualify ¢ 

Mr. Boacs. No. If my definition gives any notion that a commer- 
cial group or labor, or the National Grange or the Farm Bureau 
Federation could operate under this provision, then I suggest that 
some other definition be written. I am not wedded to a single word 
in this bill, but I am wedded to the notion that you should not limit 
these grants to taxpaying operations. We are supposed to want to 
encourage private individuals and private enterprise to assist in these 
things. 

Mr. Youncer. Would you be in favor of a prohibition that educa- 
tion in the political field or in the religious field would be prohibited ? 

Mr. Boces. Well, I don’t know. I don’t know whether you could 
write such a prohibition. Would this mean that if station XYZ de- 
cided to put on Rev. Mr. Bennett one Sunday morning that that 
would be prohibited. I would not think so. 

Mr. Younger. I am just asking for information. 

Mr. Boces. I do not think I would be for that. 

Mr. Youncer. I don’t know how you can discriminate. 

Mr. Bocgs. I think part of the educational process would be to have 
a representative of the NAM and the CIO sitting right there on occa- 
sions on the same program debating. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Regardless of what you say here, it is not your intention 
that the thing that controls in the granting of the right to operate an 
educational TV channel is not what we say in this bill, but what has 
already been said in the laws and the rules and regulations under 
which the Federal Communications Commission operates ? 

Mr. Boces. Certainly that is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. Moss. All you are doing here is making it quite clear that an 
otherwise qualified applicant will not be denied matching funds from 
the Federal Government just because his funds are not derived from 
a local agency of government ? 

Mr. Boces. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. If they are voluntary contributions or if there are funds 
coming from investments of some endowed institution, those funds 
can be utilized. 

Mr. Boces. Exactly, Mr. Moss. I am not wedded to any language. 
I know that there is enough talent in the legislative counsel’s office in 
this body to write this out and to so limit it that the possibility that 
has been mentioned could not come to pass. 

Mr. Moss. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Just one or two questions, Mr. Boggs, to clear my 
own mind. 

With respect to the station in New Orleans that you referred to, 
what station is that? 
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Mr. Boces. WYES-TV. 

The Cuatrman. That isa VHF channel? 

Mr. Boees. Yes; channel 8. 

The Cuatrrman. Who has that station ? 

Mr. Bocas. It is operated by a board made up of, as I say, public- 
spirited citizens. 

The CuarrMan. It is not connected with any institution ? 

Mr. Bocas. The parish school boards of the area which the station 
serves participate in the operation, and in the case of most of them 
they make contributions. Also the parochial schools make contribu- 
tions, the Catholic schools, as do the colleges and universities in the 
area. 

The Cuarrman. Is that not the one where there was some legal 
question raised, and the courts passed on it ? 

Mr. Boaes. No. 

Mr. Moss. The Chairman, I think, has in mind Loyola University 
operating a commercial TV station. 

Mr. Boces. Yes; you are thinking about a commercial station now, 
WWL. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I think you are right about that. Then I am 
asking for information. 

Mr. Boces. The name of the licensee, which I have just been given— 
I should have had the technical language, but it doesn’t make any 
difference—is the greater New Orleans Educational Television 
Foundation, and some time ago, Mr. Darwin Fenner was president of 
the foundation. I don’t know whether he still is. 

The CuHarrmMan. However, you would say largely that the educa- 
tional programs from Loyola and Tulane Universities make up the 
programs ? 

Mr. Bocas. No; they make up some of the programs. I would say 
the large majority of the programs in the daytime which are directed 
to schoolchildren are made up by faculty members from the public 
school system in New Orleans. 

The CuHarrman. You say they televise educational programs from 
8 o’clock to 2 o’clock ? 

Mr. Boces. About 9 until 2:30, I think. These are directed at the 
schoolchildren. Then beginning later in the afternoon, 6 :30 to 10:30, 
I think—I can get this very exactly for you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You can give it tome roughly. 

Mr. Boces. Roughly from 6:30 to about 10:30 the program is 
directed toward an adult audience rather than a juvenile audience. 
These include all kinds of programs. These people who are here 
representing these various groups can tell you about many of these 
programs that are available to educational TV stations, and we use 
many of these that are used in other places in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. You mean other educational TV stations? 

Mr. Bocas. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is the station used for any other purposes between, 
say, 2:30 and 6 :30 ? 

Mr. Boces. No; I don’t think so. I am sure it isn’t. They are so 
limited on facilities and such like that I don’t think they can operate 
all day long. They have a terrifically small budget. The whole 
operation is something less than $200,000 a year, I believe. 
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The Cuarrman. Then what you propose here is that if funds could 
be made available to this group it would give, for example, this 
station greater facilities with which to broadcast ? 

Mr. Boces. Oh, yes; certainly. 

The Cuarrman. Is it your feeling that there is a great need for 
additional facilities at this particular station ? 

Mr. Boees. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think we have scratched the 
surface at this particular station and at other stations. 

The Cuarrman. In meeting that need, do you have in mind that 
there would be, No. 1, better broadcasting facilities? I assume the 
transmitter is all right. 

Mr. Boces. The transmitter is very good. 

The Cuarrman. However, such as studios, cameras, and things of 
that nature. You would need to have better facilities for that purpose? 

Mr. Boees. Exactly. 

The Cuairman. Then would you have in mind the need for some 
one who would be employed who is skilled in this occupation or voca- 
tion and who would give all his time to that particular work and 
therefore provide better programing? 

Mr. Boces. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman. On this other question, which I do agree is impor- 
tant, do you think that since this is for the purpose of educational 
television, the limitation here which you speak of should tie into some 
educational group or institution, or at least so there would be available 
a curriculum that could be provided in the teaching programs? 

Mr. Bocas. Mr. Chairman, I have mixed feelings about that ques- 
tion. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you talk about yourself in New 
Orleans. If there were not available Loyola and Tulane which have 
educational programs—and LSU is at Baton Rouge—— 

Mr. Boees. At New Orleans as well. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a branch of LSU at New Orleans? 

Mr. Boces. Yes. I should have mentioned that. It is brand new. 

The Cuarrman. A medical school ? 

Mr. Boces. Yes, medicine has been there all along. There is also a 
branch of the undergraduate school at New Orleans. It has just oper- 
ated this year. Dominican College is most helpful. 

We also have two Negro universities in New Orleans which I think 
make some contribution. They are both very good institutions; Dil- 
lard and Xavier. 

The Cuarrman. However, if it were not for these educational insti- 
tutions with educational programs for that station it very likely could 
not be a successful operation, could it ? 

Mr. Boggs. It probably could not be. 

The Cuarman. Then do you not think that such an organization 
as you speak of should have the authority to enter into this field only 
if it is tied in with some kind of educational program that is already 
established in the community instead of just saying any nonprofit 
foundation and so forth primarily engaged in something? It could 
be primarily engaged in it and then also engaged in something else. 

Mr. Bocas. There has been a suggestion made here that in this 
language, “The nonprofit foundation, corporation, or association which 
includes one or more” ——— 
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The Cuarrman. I am not too concerned about the language right 
now. Lamthinking about what is intended. 

Mr. Bocas. I am very much interested in the question you ask, Mr. 
Chairman. I will try to answer it as I feel and think. You could 
probably solve the dilemma, if it be a dilemma, by saying the local 
school board should have complete jurisdiction, or may be one of these 
educational institutions, but I do not see why it is necessary to so 
restrict these groups. 

The CuarrMan. Let us just go off the record and discuss an example. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Boces. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chairman, is it seems 
to me that we can so write this legislation, if we write it, that we can 
include groups such as the one that you just mentioned off the record. 

Mr. Moss. Mr, Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. On this matter of the group you just mentioned in north 
Louisiana, I think the efforts to bring about a commercial operation 
part time in exchange for educational programing sometimes is encour- 
aged by failure to make it possible for communities to get some 
financial assistance. 

Mr. Boges. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. I am in complete agreement with the gentleman from 
Louisiana, either just in operation or about to go in operation. 
In Sacramento there is educational TV, either just in operation 
or about to. go in operation as a result of the efforts of a nonprofit 
foundation, with community leaders, educational leaders. The 
Governor of California, I think just about 2 years ago, finally signed 
a law that permitted local school boards to make contributions, 
but if we were tied down to a local governmental subdivision, educa- 
tional or otherwise, it would considerably restrict the opportunity for 
these people to participate, and they have shown a willingness and a 
desire to make contributions to participate in what they feel is a worth- 
while undertaking. That is my judgment should be encouraged. 
Stations would be stronger and more responsive as a result of that 
policy. On the other hand, if we restrict it only to the purely profes- 
sional field of education, as would be the case if we tied it to a school 
board, or a university or college, then I think that we restrict the 
opportunity for a station to meet the needs of the community and we 
close out a lot of the interested people from the type of participation 
which strengthens the station. I think this is education in a broad 
sense, education which meets the needs of a community, not just 
education in the very narrow academic sense. 

Mr. Boaes. That is exactly our problem, Mr. Chairman. 

I might add this one thought, and I have been here way too long. 
I know there are many other witnesses. 

The Cuatrman. I know they are here, but this is a very important 
thing and I know it involves all kinds of problems. 

Mr. Boees. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. The reason I wanted to thresh it out with you is 
because you are the one that is proposing this broadening of the classes 
of applicants. 

Mr. Boces. We had the same problem that Mr. Moss mentioned in 
my community insofar as educational TV was concerned. We oper- 
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ated for a long time in New Orleans with one VHF channel, and there 
was one other VHF assigned in New Orleans, which was channel 4. 
We had about four applicants for the one remaining VHF channel, 
UHF having proved unsatisfactory. Then all of the pressures were 
directed toward taking over channel 8, which was in the VHF band, 
and making a commercial operation out of channel 8, and thanks to 
this foundation they went out and by soliciting funds raised the money 
to put channel 8 on the air as an schaeacionia’ operation rather than a 
commercial operation, and, fortunately, we solved the commercial 
thing by assigning another channel to the New Orleans area, so that 
we now have three commercial channels on VHF and one educational 
on VHF. We have education on chnanel 8 because of this foundation. 
This problem presents itself to me in this kind of operation. Let’s 
assume that we wrote into the law that the school board would have 
complete jurisdiction over the operation of the channel. We have a 
very fine superintendent of education in my city, a man of tremendous 
ability. Yet I would be reluctant to write into the act this prohibition 
which would mean that all of these other groups by law were under 
his direction, despite the fact that they were making maybe more 
contribution than anybody else. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, but should not these other groups in some way 
or another be engaged in or connected with the educational program of 
that community, whether it is by a local government body or whether 
it is a private educational institution? That is the point that I am 
thinking about. Should they be engaged in educational npaeent 


U 
What is the definition you attach to the word “primarily” ! 
Mr. Boces. Primarily means almost entirely, as I see it. 


The Cuarman. Nearly? 

Mr. Boces. Nearly all. 

Mr. Younger. More than 50 percent ? 

Mr. Boees. It is a rather inexact definiation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Boggs, last year we had this identical question 
before the committee and we finally resolved the question by writing 
language that Mr. Roberts has put in his bill, which, if I understand it 
correctly, would exclude the type of operation that would be envisioned 
and provided for in your bill. 

Mr. Boggs. I think it would. 

Mr. Bennett. Would you be opposed to the program if it doesn’t 
have this provision in it ? 

Mr. Boces. No, I am not going to take my marbles and go home. 

Mr. Bennerr. If you leave this wide open, and I repeat again the 
phrase “educational television broadcasting” means different things 
to different people, and unless you can nail it down to a specific type 
of sponsorship, then I am afraid you would get into all sorts of con- 
troversies as to what. private nonprofit foundation should be given 
consideration. I don’t know what the situation is with the FCC in 
allocating the remainder of the 257 channels. If you provide Federal 
aid under the program like this there is no doubt that the remaining 
200 and some channels would be immediately up for grabs. 

Mr. Bocas. Obviously, the FCC is thoroughly convinced what we 
are operating is an educational TV station, not a commercial station. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, but if you get into a Federal aid pro- 
—- you still have 200 and some channels that have not been 
allocated. 
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Mr. Boges. I think all the bills call for the issuance of regulations, 
do they not, by the Commission ? Siz: , 

The Cuarrman. Yes, and also that such television facilities will be 
used only for educational purposes ¢ 

Mr. Boges. Exactly. I see the point. To use this sort of thing for 
commercial purposes—that is the other word—would be an outrage, 
and I would be as much opposed to it as you are, but what you are say- 
ing to me is that we cannot draft language which will do what John 
Moss and I are attempting todo. I think we can. 

Mr. Bennerr. That might be so, but that isn’t in your bill, with all 
due respect. 

Mr. Moss. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I would disagree. I think it is in the bill. I think that 
what you are asking for is a definition so precise that instead of 
fashioning a safeguard, you fashion a straitjacket. I don’t think you 
can define it as precisely as you would appear to want by any language. 

Mr. Bennerr. Don’t you think the language in the Boggs bill 
throws this wide open ? 

Mr. Moss. No, I do not. I think it is a very reasonable limitation. 

Mr. Bennett. “Nonprofit foundation” covers a multitude of organ- 
izations and that is No. 1. 

Mr. Moss. They have to meet the test of the Commission. If there 
are three applicants in the community for the educational TV station 
the Commission is going to have to then make a determination. I 
don’t think we can define it so that we can get rid of the need for a 
little judgment in granting a license. 

The Cuatrman. I think we have from Mr. Boggs a pretty thorough 
discussion as to what he intends by this and I agree with him and 
accept his compliment that there is enough talent in the staff of this 
committee and the Legislative Counsel’s office and the committee itself 
to do what is intended. 

Mr. Boces. Let me say one other thing which has just now occurred 
tome. Under our State law in order to qualify for this type of cor- 
porate existence you must be nonprofit and you must meet a whole 
flock of other qualifications. I would like to obtain and make a part 
of the record the charter of this organization which sets forth what its 
objectives are. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection you may provide that informa- 
tion for the record. 

Mr. Rozerts. May I make just one comment? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. I think the gentleman has put his finger right on the 
thing that may solve the problem when he says that the Greater New 
Orleans educational television group has to meet certain standards 
laid down under the law of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Boces. That is right. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is my situation in Birmingham. We reached it 
by the means of a State educational television commission and we 
have the Greater Birmingham area educational TV channel which 
receives no contributions, but certain subsidies from various groups. 
For example, the Bell Telephone Co. will have a certain type of pro- 
gram and they will pay all expenses to broadcast it on this channel if 
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it meets the station manager’s requirements, and I would certainl 
like to agree with the chairman that I believe that this committee with 
the staff and the legislative council can work out language that would 
take us out of this trouble. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Boggs. We appreciate 
your appearance here. 

Mr. Boces. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee. 


The Cuarrman. The Honorable John R. Foley. 
Mr. Foley ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. FOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Fotry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John R. Foley, and I am a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Sixth Congressional District of Maryland. I 
want to say to the committee that I deeply appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before you briefly today. 

l appear today in support of legislation introduced by Congressman 
Udali and by Senator Magnuson of the other house, to authorize the 
appropriation of funds to assist the States in establishing or im- 
proving television broadcasting for educational purposes. I have in- 
troduced a companion to the Udall bill, H.R. 3723, to indicate my 
strong support for and abiding interest in this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill foresees the broadening of educational op- 
portunity for our young people. The medium of television has, over 
the past few years, been highly perfected and developed. Experi- 
ments by professional educators across the country have demonstrated 
its effectiveness as an instrument for the education of our people, 
both young and old. 

Although television has been widely used by our people as a source 
of entertainment, and I certainly applaud its use in that way, we now 
are more than ready to make use of television facilities to improve 
educational opportunity. 

Until rather recently, I had not realized that 18 percent of the 
school-age population of this country received no formal education 
as of 1950. Twenty-three percent of our young people who should 
have been attending high school in that year were not receiving a 
formal education. 

That is almost one young person out of every four. Forty-one per- 
cent of those who should have been graduating from high school were 
not doing so, and, in the school year 1949-50, only 19 percent of the 
college-aged population were enrolled in an institution of higher 
learning. 

I was oe by these figures. Though a large number of our 
young people do get a formal education, the numbers who do not are 
very significant indeed. 

It seems to me, and on this the experts will all tend to agree, that 
the use of television facilities for educational purposes can provide an 
educational opportunity for the thousands of young people who now 
receive no formal training, as well as enriching the educational ex- 
periences of those now attending our schools. 
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I know that this committee will have taken plenty of expert testi- 
mony on the uses and possibilities of educational television facilities, 
and I am certainly not an expert in this field. What I can do is to 
indicate wide support for this proposal among educators in Maryland 
and among people in my own district. Furthermore, I would like 
to make some brief comments about a very successful experiment in 
the use of educational television facilities by the schools in Washing- 
ton County, Md. 

In my State, educators have had a good deal of experience with the 
use of television equipment. Much interesting work in this area has 
been done by the public school system in Baltimore in cooperation 
with the Johns Hopkins University. Considerable work has also 
been done by the University of Maryland with educational television 
use. 

In my own district, in Washington County, an experiment of na- 
tional importance has been going on in the Hagerstown, Md., schools 
with television facilities. 

This operation is one of the largest and most active centers of tele- 
vision teaching in the entire country. 

The Joint Council on Educational Television in its educational tele- 
vision status report published in January of this year reports on this 
project as follows: 

The Hagerstown closed circuit TV project has been principally financed by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education; origination and reception equipment 
has been contributed by the Electronic Industries Association. Cooperation has 
also been coming from the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

Starting in September 1956, some 5,300 students received 1 lesson 
a day by television. In September 1957 the figure became 12,000 and 
soon the system will include all 48 schools as well as the Hagerstown 
Public Library and the Museum of Fine Arts, and 18,000 students. 

An entire range of public schools curricula subjects for grades 1 
through 12 are originated from 5 central studios. Careful research 
is being conducted at every stage of this 5-year plan in order to deter- 
mine the extent of television’s usefulness in the educational process. 

To date, the reports from the project have been extremely encour- 
aging. 

“The Hagerstown: project is a great success. I have visited the 
Hagerstown schools personally and the teachers are tremendously 
impressed with the educational values of television transmission. It 
has proved itself to be an extremely useful teaching device. 

At the college level, some very interesting work is being done at 
the University of Maryland. President Wilson H. Elkins of the uni- 
versity has written me that it is their conclusion that if the present 
legislation were enacted they would be able to greatly improve their 
educational television program— 


to cope with the tremendous task of preparing citizens in such a manner as to 
assure our survival in this space age. 


President Elkins tells me that— 


the main problem facing all educational institutions insofar as the establish- 
ment of complete television facilities is concerned is the cost factor. If assist- 
ance could be given as a result of the passage of [this legislation], I believe 
that many of the television frequencies reserved for education would be 
activated. 
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A few days ago I received a letter from Hon. J. Millard Tawes, 
Governor of the State of Maryland. Governor Tawes informed me 
that the legislation here proposed has the strong support of Dr. 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State superintendent of schools, and himself. 
Governor Tawes indicated that he fully agreed with those who sup- 
port this legislation and urged its enactment by Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only add my own sincere conviction that this 
legislation should be passed by the Congress. Our system of free 
government has always rested upon the belief that educational op- 
portunity should be available to all. We can make that ideal prac- 
tically effective by providing additional educational opportunity 
through the use of television. 

We do not suggest that training by television should be a substi- 
tute for or the equivalent of classroom teaching. There are a score 
of things the Congress could do to assist States in improving the ed- 
ucation of our youth in the classroom. However, it has been shown 
that television can provide direct educational opportunity on all 
levels for those who would otherwise be deprived of the opportunity 
for learning. 

I sincerely hope the committee will look with favor on this legis- 
lation. It provides us with an opportunity to invest a relatively 
small sum of money both to provide educational opportunity now for 
young people and adults, and to prepare the way for the expanding 
enrollments in our public schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record of the com- 
mittee a letter I received on the subject at hand from Governor J. 
Millard Tawes, a letter I received from President Wilson H. Elkins 
of the University of Maryland, and a most challenging article from 
the November, 1958, issue of the Journal of Higher Education by 
Prof. Robert L. Hilliard entitled, “Television and Education.” 

Finally, if the chairman please, I want to place in the record my 
personal endorsement of the provision of H.R. 32, introduced by 
our distinguished colleague, Mr. Boggs, which appears on page 2 
ng lines 9 to 18, and I just want to state that I am in support of 
that. 

The Cuarrman. We have just been discussing that provision at 
somelength. Let them be received. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Annapolis, Md., April 22, 1959. 
Hon. JouHN R. Fo.tey, 


Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Fotey: The benefits that will accrue to Maryland by the 
passage of the Magnuson bill have been reviewed with Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, 
president of the University of Maryland, and with Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., 
State superintendent of schools. 

It is their opinion that Maryland should support this bill which would 
make available to educational institutions and agencies of each State a sum of 
$1 million with which to purchase equipment for educational television. 

I concur in the recommendations of these two educators and I respectfully 
urge you to support this proposed legislation. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. MILLARD TAWES, Governor. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, April 20, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN RosBert FOLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FoLey: With the impending influx of students in the 
next 5 to 10 years, it seems that educational television will become a most im- 
portant tool in assisting universities and other institutions of learning to cope 
with the tremendous task of preparing citizens in such a manner as to assure 
our survival in this space age. 

As you may know, the 1958 General Assembly of the State of Maryland 
authorized an appropriation of $58,000 for the purchase of television equipment 
and the construction of studios at the University of Maryland. With this 
closed-circuit system, it is possible to distribute the programs produced in the 
studios or filmed programs to certain points on the campus. Currently, 
four classrooms and the university’s theater are equipped for viewing and can 
accommodate approximately 600 viewers. 

At present, experimental programs and experimental teaching via television 
is being conducted with other departments such as industrial education, 
zoology, home economics, as well as public speaking courses in our own speech 
department. 

The department of speech and dramatic art is offering a number of courses 
in radio and television. Students of these courses are enrolled in this de- 
partment, also in journalism, home economics, and in advertising. The course 
work is designed to meet the career needs of college students. A number of 
new courses will be added to the curriculum in the years ahead so that many 
more students may learn something of this vital means of mass communication 
in our society. 

Our immediate problem is one of distribution. It seems illogical to spend a 
great deal of money to expand our distribution system in order to reach other 
widely scattered buildings on our campus with buried cables, booster amplifiers, 
et cetera, if an on-the-air type of distribution may be forthcoming. The Magnu- 
son bill (S. 12) could be the solution to our problem. With funds from such 
an appropriation, we could do a real service, not only for our own students 
but for many of the citizens of the State of Maryland as well. 

The main problem facing all educational institutions insofar as the establish- 
ment of complete educational television facilities is concerned is the cost factor. 
If assistance could be given as a result of the passage of S. 12, I believe that 
many of the television frequencies reserved for education would be activitated. 
Consequently, | urge your serious consideration of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wixson H. ELKIns, President. 

Mr. Fotry. I just want to thank the chairman again for the privi- 
lege of appearing here. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Foley; we are glad to 
have your appearance and your testimony and interest in this subject. 

Hon. Harris B. McDowell, Jr., our colleague, introduced H.R. 4284 
and we are glad to have your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. McDowetu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. In the 
interest of saving the time of the committee, I would like to submit my 
statement and make a few brief remarks and explain perhaps one or 
two points of difference in my bill from some of the others that have 
been discussed here and will be discussed. 

If I may have permission then, to include my statement in the 
record at this point, Mr. Chairman, preceded by two letters from the 
Delaware Educational Television Association, Inc. ? 

The CHarrman. Yes, let them be included in the record, without 
objection. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


DELAWARE EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Newark, Del., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. Harris B. McDow.E tt, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCDowELL: Because of other meetings here in Newark 
and in Wilmington on May 12, I find it impossible to come to Washington to 
present a statement in favor of legislation for educational television. If the 
opportunity is afforded you, and you have time to do so, you are free to use what 
I shall say here as representing the thinking of Delaware Educational Television 
Association. 

The Delaware Educational Television Association, an incorporated body, has 
been in existence for 5 years and its purpose is to promote educational television. 
I have been a member of the board since its inception and I am president at this 
time. I feel much more strongly toward educational television now than I did 
when this corporation was formed. Developments in the last few years have 
more than ever shown the tremendous potential of educational television both for 
formal and informal teaching. It has been demonstrated that visual presentation 
has tremendous learning potential beyond the normal auditory situation. 

The biggest means today of keeping America strong is through communications. 
Without adequate communication systems our arms and military might would 
be of little avail. It is the communication of cultural to all citizens, both in 
school and out of school, that in the long run will help America to survive the 
battle of the ideologies. I strongly urge the passage of legislation which would 
help the States to implement educational television into their instructional 
programs. It, more than anything else, represents a possible breakthrough in 
the matter of education for the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiimer E. Suve, President. 


DELAWARE EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Newark, Del., April 29, 1959. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowE1t, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. McDowEti: The Delaware Educational Television Association, Inc., 
appreciates your efforts on behalf of obtaining channel 12 for educational use. 
We note that the Magnuson bill has passed in the Senate. We urgently and 
respectfully ask that you continue your earnest efforts to obtain passage of this 
act in the House of Representatives. A grant of money for capital equipment 
would allay any problem as to Delaware’s financial participation in channel 12 

Again, we appreciate all your efforts on behalf of this educational cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ALLAN P. Cotpurn, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Harris B. McDoweELt, JR., OF DELAWARE 


EDUCATIONAL TV A FOREGONE CONCLUSION 


On February 9 of this year, to the Senate counterpart of this committee dur- 
ing the hearings on S. 12, I submitted a statement of my views on educational 
television (to which I shall refer below as ETV). I discussed at that time the 
benefits bestowed upon individuals, communities, whole States, and groups of 
States by ETV—through programing aimed at the development of ideas, and 
based upon the belief that education and increased thinking power of an audi- 
ence, no matter how small, are reasons enough for the existence of educational 
television channels. 

It is needless to say that I am convinced of the inherent value of ETV, and 
as a result of my convictions, I wish to state here today the reasons it is im- 
— that the Federal Government aid in the development of this great 
media. 
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THE NEED FOR MORE ETV——A FEDERAL NEED 


Within my own constituency, I have had some experience with an attempt to 
create an ETV channel. Wilmington, with its. 110,356 people is the largest city 
in the State and comprises one-third of Delaware’s total population. The 
Wilmington metropolitan area and its 268,387 persons is the 70th ranking metro- 
politan area in the United States. Wilmington’s position makes it a city which 
is not only an integral part of the State of Delaware, but also a social, cultural, 
and economic portion of the tristate area comprised of Wilmington, the Greater 
Philadelphia area and southern New Jersey. Wilmington has, or I should say 
had, one television channel of its own, VHF channel 12, but in spite of the fact 
that channel 12 reaches over 6 million people in 4 States, it has never been able 
finaneially to make a go of it. Three times it has failed as a commercial ven- 
ture and on September 13, 1959, channel 12 went dark for the last time. Au- 
thorization to operate the channel was surrendered to the Federal Communica. 
tions Commission and the future of the channel rests with that organization. 
Many of us hope that this channel will be allocated to those who would operate 
it for educational purposes. 

In a sense, this channel, like nearly every other educational TV channel is 
a Federal question. As I said, channel 12 reaches over 6 million people in 4 
States. Its coverage area includes more than 70 institutions of higher learning, 
and has a primary and secondary scrool population of over 1 million. Yet, the 
people in this coverage area are without a standard chanel allocated to the pur- 
poses of eduction. In fact, the whole Middle Atlantic area, east of Pittsburgh, 
between Boston and Chapel Hill, N.C., is without such a service. I feel that the 
very scarcity of TEV in this area and in every other area of the United States 
is a problem with which the Congress must deal. My reasons for feeling this 
are as follows: 

First, ETV is needed badly by the country’s educational system which is find- 
ing it difficult to adjust to the demands of a gigantic growth in population, and 
to the desire of larger and larger portions of that population to become more 
educated. The whole problem of education is not a locality problem, it is a 
national one, and in a situation where localities are simply unable to develop 
all available tools to alleviate the problem, it becomes the responsibility of the 
National Government to see that the American desire for education is fulfilled. 
Never let it be said, that we of the Congress, when presented with the means 
by which to offer education to a knowledge-hungry population, shunned the de- 
velopment and encouragement of that means. The quicker we realize that ETV 
is at the center of our education problem, the quicker this source will become 
available. As John P. Cunningham, board chairman of Cunningham & Walsh, 
stated in relation to television in general, “The great immediate thing television 
can do is make a college degree available to every single American.” 

I feel television with educational content can do just that and I feel it is the 
responsibilty of us here with the welfare of this country in mind, to place our 
stamp of approval and encouragement on this great media. 

Secondary, ETV is a.national resource. It reaches a vast percentage of our 
people—and to a people like ours who feel that the opportunity to be educated 
is part of their birthright, ETV becomes a national resource in the true sense 
of the word. ETV in a society of overcrowded school and inadequate teach- 
ing facilities is as important to the mind seeking to expand its intellect, as is 
water to the parched throat. 

ETV is a Federal question because essentially, it is a public service, nation- 
wide in scope and benefit, and we are faced with an immediate need for greater 
quantity and quality of these programs devoted to public service and educa- 
tional excellence. The private commercial ventures are unable to fill this need. 
This, of course, results from the fact that the aims of commercial TV are, and 
must essentially be different from ETV’s aim. 

I certainly do not want to create the picture that we advocates of ETV have 
some quarrel with the networks. The networks are commercial ventures. In 
order to exist they have to reach a mass audience for they must sell the product 
which puts them on the air. Furthermore, the networks are doing a magnificent 
job of developing programs with educational content. Fine music and drama, 
public affairs discussion groups, and classroom topics are presented by the pri- 
vately owned networks. But the amount of programing with educational value 
that the commercial networks and stations can broadcast is not enough, especial- 
ly not enough to meet the demand. 
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One may assert that these people who desire to be educated by their TV 
sets, rather than entertained are a minority, but any television audience is 
comprised of nothing more than several different minorities. Commercial TV 
must appeal to the largest number of these minorities, to the least common 
denominator, but what about the group that is not part of that denominator. 

This group that is not satisfied is the minority which supports 700 symphonies, 
2,000 art museums and galleries. As much as we love baseball, we may be 
astonished to know that in 1953 paid admissions to hear serious music exceeded 
the gate receipts of our baseball stadiums by $5 million. The minority which 
accomplished that was comprised of 30 million people. 

We advocates of ETV are talking about just that group, and feel that we 
ought to give them a chance to get what they want out of a television set, when 
they want to get it. Some people find it next to impossible to be educated at 6:30 
in the morning when the commercial networks are most able to offer programs 
with educational content. If, instead of a totally entertaining program, a minor- 
ity, but a large minority, would prefer a discussion of the classics, post-Hegelian 
concepts of the state, or pre-Victorian novels, would they not be offered this 
opportunity. I feel they should. 

There is more than enough room for ETV and for commercial TV. ETYV is 
not attempting to compete with the commercial channels. It is guided by the 
desire of creating something worthy of being piped into a classroom, and it 
can be much better equipped to do this than can the commercial channels. The 
whole situation was summarized in a letter to the editor of the Wilmington 
Morning News, by Alexander Greenfield, a Wilmington attorney who wrote: 

“The assignment of certain hours per day to educational use by a commercial 
station is well intentioned but doesn’t meet the need of having as integrated 
organization which plans the programs, has access to the equipment at any time. 
and, most important, can present the programs at nighttime hours, when the 
public is free to watch them. 

“This, I think, puts very well, the great need for ETV.” 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM—A FEDERAL ONE 


We come then to a logical conclusion. If education is a nationwide need, 


and I think that no one here would assert that the country as a whole does 
not need education and educational facilities, then ETV is a national need. 
This stems from the fact that television has presented the opportunity to offer 
education to the Nation. And, if ETV is a national need then the Federal 
Government must assume some of the responsibility for starting ETV chan- 
nels. The National Educational Television and Radio Center has stated: 

“Usually the communities which an ETV station services can finance the 
operating costs, but government and industry must aid in the establishment.” 

KQED in San Francisco is a fine example of community financing. The 
problem is, however, the initial investment. That cost KQED so heavily that 
after several years of operation the channel is just beginning to plan its opera- 
tions on a yearly schedule, rather than on a month-to-month basis. The com- 
munity has helped to meet the operating costs. In one year, 5,100 families 
in the bay area contributed $10 each to keep San Francisco’s channel 9 on 
the air. 

You see, this is not a question of starting a great Government subsidy 
program to keep ETV on the air. What we are talking about here is pro- 
viding the capital investment just to get the channels on the air. From that 
point on, they can take care of themselves. 

The 43 channels now operating on the educational principles have been 
started by a variety of sources. Private organizations of all sorts have as- 
sisted. So has Government. Private colleges and universities, State legis- 
latures, commounity groups, foundations, and individuals have all helped to 
initiate ETV. Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc., Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, and the Ford Foundation have made notable contributions. A _ break- 
down of sources supplying the $16 million capital investment in ETV is as 
follows: 

Percent 
UE URINE SIO io hash Scr eas er hie i Be ae eh 37 
IE UT NN cl aa as ai ce le Aachen a i tate 35 
Private educational institutions and foundations_____ le a cecil ati 28 


Source: Figures from the National Educational Television and Radio Center. 
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This, however, no matter how fine, is not enough; and we have. no right to 
sit here in this Federal Government and expect individual States to deplete 
overburdened education funds, ‘or private industry to draw from its funds 
to totally support ETV which is a national need, and is essential to the 
preservation of the United States. We can expect assistance, but we too, at 
the Federal level, must assume some of the initial financing of a media Federal 
in scope. 

ETV would, of course, develop without our aid. It has proven its value, 
and gigantic steps of progress have been taken in the last 5 years. But with 
aid in the form of Federal funds, 10 to 15 years of development can be achieved 
in the next 5 years. 

There are those who say that Federal aid in this area is unnecessary—that 
we cannot afford this expenditure for it is one more program which would 
unbalance the budget. I say only that we cannot afford to lose 1 minute of 
education, or 1 second, for that matter. I see nothing more important than 
to take advantage of every possible means at our disposal and to do so now, 
if we are to meet adequately and successfully the competition of Russian 
communism on the defense front, on the ideological front, and on the economic 
front. This is very simply a matter of survival. We must use to our ad- 
vantage the opportunity presented us by ETV. 


A PLAN FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


There are objections to these bills, ie., to Federal assistance in the area 
of ETV, on the grounds that Government would dominate control and dictate 
the programing. Summarized, the objections assert that the channels so sup- 
ported would be puppets of the State. Those who make this assertion are 
simply not familiar with my bill or with S. 12. In order to clarify, I shall 
repeat something I said February 9 of this year, which appears in the Con- 
gressional Record: 

“(This bili] * * * will provide up to $1 million for each State (as assistance 
in establishing educational television stations). The U.S. Commissioner of 
Education would administer the act but would be restricted from having any 
Federal control over such educational television broadcasting. Such control 
would be left entirely in the hands of a State agency established for that 
purpose. 

“The legislation states that such a State agency must be under the control 
of the agency or offices primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or a nonprofit foundation, corpora- 
tion, or association organized primarily to engage in or encourage educational 
television broadcasting, or a duly constituted State educational television com- 
mission, or a State-controlled college or university, and that such facilities 
may be used only for educational purposes.” 

I see no possibility of dictatorship under my bill, no misuse of Federal funds. 
As John Heiney, superintendent of the Mount Pleasant, Del., schools stated : 

“Piracy is not in our hearts, but rather an eagerness to share in an exciting, 
creative experience which will not only make us better Delawareans or better 
Pennsylvanians or better New Jerseyites, but better citizens and above all, more 
complete human beings.” 

My bill aims to do just that. I urge a favorable report of H.R. 4284. The op- 
position to ETV has failed to make its point. The Wilmington Morning News 
put it very well when it stated that on April 13, “S. 12 slid quietly through the 
Senate * * * the controversy brought only a handful of Senators to the floor 
for the nonrecord voice vote.” 

I do not believe the opposition can score here in the House. We of the Con- 
gress must take a stand for ETV. We are presented a golden opportunity to 
rapidly educate our whole society. We cannot afford to fumble or miss this 
opportunity. 


Mr. McDowett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
H.R. 4284, which I have introduced, follows for the most part the 
Magnuson’ bill, S. 12, in the Senate with one notable exception that 
it does not restrict use of the funds in the initial stage of acquiring 
educational television broadcasting equipment as such. 

The funds could be used for the purchase of the broadcasting equip- 
ment and for the equipping of the necessary broadcasting studios. 
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It does not provide that any funds might be used for operation of 
such educational television facilities. I might point out there, in 
listening to the discussion before the committee this morning, that in 
the matter of matching funds on the part of State or local communi- 
ties with the Federal funds, the Federal funds are used only to acquire 
the necessary equipment for educational television broadcasting and 
that it is the responsibility of the State or the local community to 
maintain and operate this equipment thereafter ; and it is contemplated 
I believe in my bill and the others before the committee that such 
Federal funds would not be recurring Federal appropriations in the 
States for this purpose. 

I come from a State where there are no educational television fa- 
cilities at the present time except a few limited facilities under UHF. 
Delaware is in the center of this area that is bounded by Boston on 
4 pee on the east by Pittsburgh, and on the south by Chapel 

ill, N.C. 

This area has no educational television facility at the present time 
on a VHF channel. My interest is not any greater than I believe 
that of any other citizen in this area, certainly not any greater than 
any parent who has had the experience of educating three children 
in the public schools, one of whom has graduated from college, and 
another who will graduate from college this June, another who is a 
freshman at our State university. There are 70 educational organiza- 
tions of higher education in this area. In the immediate area where 
we are now trying desperately to convince the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that they should allocate channel 12 located in 
Wilmington, Del., for educational television purposes, there are 7 
million citizens where such facilities could become available. 

The Cuarrman. What you mean, then, is the FCC has not made 
any allocation for an educational station in your State or area? 

Mr. McDowe... That is true, sir. There is an application before 
them asking them to do so at the present time. There are also com- 
mercial interests who are interested in acquiring the station. It 
might be interesting to know that the station has failed three times as 
a commercial station in the past 10 years. There are three major 
networks which service this area out of Philadelphia, the three na- 
tional networks. There are a million school children in this area in 
the public schools who could have this great new media made avail- 
able to them. I think that eventually not only in my State and in 
this area on the eastern seacoast, but all over the Nation educational 
television cannot be stopped. It is coming just as surely as we are 
entering into the space age and we are in the nuclear age now. I do 
believe that this Federal aid would so accelerate the program that 
instead of perhaps waiting 10 or 15 years for it we might be able to 
have it in 2, or 3, or 5 years. I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, if there are any. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. McDowell, for your appearance 
here and your bringing to our attention this matter in your area. 

Are there any questions? 

The Honorable Alvin M. Bentley. Mr. Bentley ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Benttey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to appear before you in connection with my bill, H.R. 
4572, and companion legislation. a 

H.R. 4572, which is intended to expedite the utilization of television 
transmisison facilities in our public schools and colleges and in adult 
training programs, would authorize the necessary appropriations to 
assist the States and certain organizations therein to establish or im- 

rove television broadcasting for educational purposes by providing 
for the establishment and improvement of television broadcasting facil- 
ities. Any agency or officer of a State or any organization within a 
State, subject to certain limitation, which is establishing or improving 
television broadcasting facilities may receive a grant to cover the cost 
of such establishment or improvement. Upon application therefor in 
a duly prescribed form and by providing certain assurances. The 
assurances must include proof that the necessary funds to operate 
and maintain such facilities will be available, that the operation of such 
facilities will be under the control of either the agency or officer pri- 
marily responsible for the State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or associa- 
tion organized primarily to engage in or encourage educational tele- 
vision broadcasting, or a duly constituted State educational television 
commission or a State-controlled college or university. Proof is also 
requested that such facilities would be used for only educational pur- 
poses. My bill further authorizes the Commissioner of Education, 
upon determination that the above requirements have been satisfied, to 
make a grant in such amount as the Commissioner may determine to be 
seasinaitis and necessary to cover the cost of such establishment or im- 
provement of facilities. More than one grant may be made within a 
State but the total amount of such grants will not exceed $1 million 
within any State. The grants may be made in installments if the 
Commissioner deems appropirate. The grants may be used for the 
acquisition and installment of transmission apparatus necessary for 
television (including closed circut television) broadcasting and does 
not include the construction or repair of structures to house such ap- 
paratus. Assistance by the Federal Communications Commission is 
authorized in this connection and it is specifically set forth that the 
Commissioner of Education may not acquire any control over televi- 
sion broadcasting nor may he in any way amend any portion of the 
Federal Communications Act. 

This legislation has aroused considerable interest within my State of 
Michigan and at this time I would like to include with my prepared 
statement copies of some correspondence which has been received in 
connection therewith. For example, we have in the city of Detroit, 
the Detroit Educational Television Foundation, incorporated as a non- 
profit educational institution which operates the educational television 
station WTVS. There is another educational television station, 
WKAR-TY, located in East Lansing, Mich., and in addition we have 
11 other television channels reserved for educational television in the 
State of Michigan which are not yet on the air but are designed to cover 
the entire State. I would like to insert here the texts of two letters 
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from Mr. Franklin C. Bouwsma, executive secretary of the Detroit 
Educational Television Foundation which set forth the story of educa- 
tional television in my State and also give the plans for future develop- 
ment. These letters are dated April 17 and 22, 1958, and should be 
very favorable additions to the record of the committee’s hearing at 
this time. I have also received endorsements of this legislature from 
our secretary of state, Hon. James M. Hare, and our State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Mr. Lynn M. Bartlett. Another en- 
dorsement has been received from Mr. Paul Lutzeier, chairman of the 
Michigan working committee for educational television, a group con- 
sisting of State officials, heads of public and private colleges and 
schools, as well as civic leaders interested in educational television. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the passage of this legislation would be of 
tremendous encouragement to all States and organizations located 
therein in the expedition of educational television. I further feel 
that the expanded use of educational television would contribute 
greatly to a solution of many of our current educational problems, 
including shortages of classrooms and teachers. It should also con- 
tribute greatly to further adult education in many respects. Although 
{ am not normally a supporter of Federal grants, I do think that this 
legislation could provide assistance in a field where the need is para- 
mount and am wholeheartedly in support of it. I, therefore, urge the 
passage of H.R. 4572 or similar legislation. 

(The letters referred to by Mr. Bentley are as follows :) 


DETROIT EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION, 
Detroit, Mich., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BENTLEY: There are certain bills being presented in 
Congress that warrant special attention on your part. These bills are concerned 
with the growth and development of educational television in this State. 

In Michigan at the present time, there are two educational television stations; 
WKAR-TY in East Lansing and WTVS in Detroit. These stations are doing a 
substantial job in providing educational services to the communities in which 
they are located. 

There are 11 other television channels reserved for educational television in 
the State of Michigan, which are not yet on the air. These channels are: 


Channel Channel 
Alpena Houghton 
Ann Arbor Kalamazoo 
Bay City Marquette 
Escanaba RMGEG 0G. MEMNIO Kn cc ee 
i EV OVEIUO CEG isa chen ke 26 


If these stations get on the air, the whole State will be covered and every 
community will receive the educational services we are presently performing for 
the Detroit and Lansing areas. 

The first problem for these stations is the fact that 10 of the 11 are assigned 
UHF channels and they will have trouble getting viewers for their fine programs. 
Our experience in Detroit has been that potential viewers must pay an extra 
$30 to $100 to convert their sets for educational television. There is discussion 
in the House Ways and Means Committee’s subcommittee on excise tax to see if 
it is possible to relieve the excise tax on UHF component parts. ‘We have been 
assured by manufacturers that if this tax relief is put into effect, all sets manu- 
factured would be automatically equipped to receive UHF. We believe it is im- 
portant for the future of our station in Detroit, for the 10 reserved educational 
channels in the State of Michigan, and for the other 156 reserved educational 
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television channels around the country. We ask you to investigate this matter 
and make your interest known in the congressional community. 

Congressman Hale Boggs of Louisiana has introduced a bill (H.R. 9634) 
to the U.S. House of Representatives and it has been referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. Senator Warren Magnuson of Washington has in- 
troduced a bill (S. 2119) to the U.S. Senate and it has been referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. These bills in essence attempt 
to expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public schools and 
colleges, and in adult training programs. They authorize a grant to each State, 
not to exceed $1 million, to establish or improve television broadcasting for 
educational purposes. 

Using this grant as a base for matching funds from the 11 communities, and 
as a base for matching funds from State industries and foundations for micro- 
wave connections, it would be most probable that a statewide educational tele- 
vision network would be on the air in 2 years. 

With more commercial stations coming on the air every month, it is a fear 
of the FCC and concerned educational telecasters that these educational tele- 
vision reservations might have to be awarded to commercial stations if progress 
is not shown in the near future. 

The potential use of educational television to supplement instruction in the 
elementary schools and high schools of a community is being demonstrated 
in Detroit and on many other educational television stations. The University 
of Detroit, Wayne State University and the Detroit Institute of Technology are 
all experimenting with college lecture courses for credit on television and the 
experiments are quite successful. Our station presently runs the gamut of 
instruction by television from third grade Spanish to seminar instruction of the 
general practitioner by medical specialists. 

Dr. Edward Teller regularly comments on physics to school children in this 
Wayne, Oakland, Macomb-County area on one of our film series. We present 
complete concerts by the Boston Symphony for our viewers. Adults study 
French, Spanish and Russian on our station. The noted lawyer, Dr. Zachariah 
Chaffee, Jr. of the Havard University Law School discussed the Constitution 
and Human Rights on another of our film series. The U.S. Air Force School 
of Aviation Medicine analyzes problems in space travel. Home management 
for cardiac housewives is demonstrated. Careers for high school seniors are 
analyzed. These are a few of our regular program offerings for each week, and 
they would all be available to the stations of this State network. 

For future programing we plan instruction for the gifted child in high school 
so he can gain college credits while still in high school. We plan to instruct 
the workers in new skills and technical knowledge in line with the automation 
tendencies in the future. We plan a scientific Russian course to develop skills 
in translation of Russian scientific reports by the thousands of scientists and 
engineers in this area. We are suggesting further training of lawyers and 
dentists, based on our 2-year success of doctor training. We are planning spe- 
cial courses to assist teachers in their advanced studies in the field of education. 
We hope to produce information seminars on research beamed directly at auto- 
motive, chemical, and electronic engineers presently employed in the field and 
hope also to use these programs to bring up to date the teachers and professors 
in these fields, and to give incentive to high school and college students. 

We are 1 of 30 educational television stations on the air at this time and we 
all have outstanding projects. I pray that you give consideration to the stu- 
dents and adults of the State of Michigan when you investigate these bills. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN G. BouwsMA, 
Executive Secretary. 


DETROIT EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION, 
Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, - 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BENTLEY: The story of educational television in this 
State is not complete until you know the plans for the near future. The develop- 
ment of our present programing which I described in an earlier letter will con- 
tinue. The complete freshman curriculum of the University of Detroit may ex- 
pand to include some sophomore lecture-demonstration classes, but will probably 
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stay within these limits. The Detroit public schools programs will probably 
continue to cover foreign language instruction, American literature, basic science, 
and the other enrichment and credit programs. If there is a demand that such 
programs be increased, the only factor that might hold it back is the amount of 
air time available during school hours. Our programers of broad cultural series 
for adults have pledged their support for more of these programs, so we are at 
least sure of a status quo: 

In the field of industrial education we have much to offer. We are sure that 
we can be the training center to solve some of the problem of job dislocation due 
to automatic processes. It seems that this automation will tend to create new 
positions requiring new skills, and we are sure that the television medium can 
be used by both industry and labor to develop these skills. If we can teach 
doctors, we can teach assemblyline workers, etc. Certain aspects of manage- 
ment training can be presented on television also. 

The worker is tired at the end of the day and would prefer to be trained 
at home with his shoes off. Also the fact that the wife is there to supervise 
the “breadwinner’s” instruction is a large factor in assuring the success of 
such instruction. The fact that the whole family would be studying with Dad 
would create much more personal interest in the job by the worker, and greater 
incentive by the family unit. Some series that could be presented are: Super- 
vision and development of personnel, management-employee relations, presuper- 
visory development, middle management development, creative thinking and 
problem-solving, philosophies and practices of administration, basic math for 
men in industry, mechanics and strength of materials, materials handling, load- 
ing, shipping and receiving, plant layout and logistics, packaging, automation, 
automation control systems, management of tooling programs, quality control, 
factory budgeting and cost accounting, work simplification, work standards, mo- 
tion and time study, job ship estimating, product analysis, factory accounting, 
business statistics, traffic management, export traffic, freight rates, purchasing, 
production control, report and letter writing, technical writing, and technical 
illustration. There are many other fields that have not been touched in this 
summary, but I’m sure you can see the importance of educational television to 
industrial education. 

There is a whole new area of educational television as an information ex- 
change on research projects that we feel is a most significant factor in the 
Scientific instruction in this country. Our present series for doctors has suc- 
cessfully instructed both doctor and layman. This series performed by spe- 
cialists is done at the level of the doctor, and we find the layman tending to 
reach up to the level of seminar instruction. We suggest series done over a 
State network in these areas of instruction: scientific Russian (training our 
scientists and engineers in Russian translation), automotive engineering, elec- 
tronic engineering, chemical engineering, metallurgy, cyrogenics, basic research 
reports, ete. We are sure that such programs would assist in training people 
presently in the scientific fields, would impart research information to thou- 
sands of specialists who need such reports and would develop great interest in 
the young people who chance to view, for it is beyond their present realm of 
knowledge and gives them a strong incentive to study. Such programing gives 
direction to scientific fields and leadership to our youth. This programing also 
gives much needed instruction to our present science teachers in high school 
and college. One of our biggest difficulties in science education is that research 
has flown to industry and the teacher is falling behind rapidly in research in- 
formation. We hope such programing will greatly benefit the teachers. I’m 
sure you agree such programs are extremely important at this time. 

There are obvious implications in the previously mentioned programs and 
their relationship to the gifted child, but there are other projects for these 
youngsters that we are investigating. We hope to interest the high school 
students in taking our college courses for credit. They would then store up 
these credits for future college matriculation and would not be dislocated from 
their age group while they were studying. Project programs for viewing groups 
of gifted children would lend information and incentive to these children and 
their instructors, and of course our regular programs would be available every 
day to instill more interest in education. The reports to the teacher can be ex- 
panded to show techniques, and teaching methods to interest more people in the 
field of teaching. 

We believe these are some fields that we will develop in the near future for 
educational television. We hope to gain funds from local industries and busi- 
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nesses to pay the costs of these enterprises in conjunction with our own educa- 
tional members. 

I sincerely hope that a State network is formed from funds granted through 
the bills S. 2119 and H.R. 9634 for such programs are of public necessity for 
the whole State. May I again remind you that the following channels are re- 
served for educational television stations and there is no action at the present 
ime: 

a Channel Channel 
Houghton 
Kalamazoo 
Marquette 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Traverse City 


For the sake of our State and your constituents, look into these bills. 
Sincerely, 


FRANKLIN G. BouwsMaA, Executive Secretary. 


The Cuatrrman. The committee appreciates your appearance and 
testimony, Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I am not certain that I can be at the 
committee meeting this afternoon and I would like to make a brief 
statement for the record of some of the questions that are in my mind, 
and I hope the witnesses who will testify later in the hearings might 
direct some of their time to these questions. 

Rapid progress has been made in the development of educational 
television without the type of Federal assistance to be sought in these 
bills. Since April 14, 1952, the FCC has set aside 257 channels for 
noncommercial educational television representing 12 percent of all 
the available channels and providing for every State and Territory. 
Thirty-two States have called statewide conferences, set up State 
commissions, or taken other action to develop educational TV on a 
statewide basis. Seven States have appropriated funds directly for 
the development of statewide educational State TV and over 50 
colleges and universities conduct closed circuit television. 

In this 7-year period 43 educational stations have come on the air 
and about 40 others are at various stages of planning or building. 
Federal funds in this field may be best spent in helping to provide the 
basis for the most’ effective utilization of television for educational 
purposes. : 

The greatest assistance to be rendered by the Federal Government 
is in the assignment of channels for educational purposes and in the 
encouragement of the UHF development. This type television is 
largely in the experimental stage and the greatest need at present is 
for research to lay a sound basis for the most effective utilization of 
TV in education. 

Title VII of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 author- 
izes the Commissioner of Education to conduct, assist, and foster the 
needed research and to make available the results of this research. 
This program is being rapidly and vigorously developed by the Office 
of Education. 

Now, one of the basic questions that concerns me is this, and I hope 
that the witnesses subsequently may devote some attention to it: 
If Congress should decide to get into the field by providing funds 

41330—59——4 
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for the construction of educational television facilities, what basis 
would there be for Congress denying Federal funds for the construc- 
tion of other college facilities that are very much needed in many of 
the colleges and universities throughout the country and are being 
held up because of a lack of funds? 

There have been bills before this committee from time to time ever 

since I have been on it asking for Federal assistance for the construc- 
tion of medical school buildings, but thus far Congress has never 
taken any action in that direction except to provide funds for the 
construction of facilities in the field of medical research. If we get 
into this area in this instance, then I see very little difference in 
providing a college or university with funds w ith which to construct 
educational television facilities as against providing them with funds 
to provide for a medical school, a dental school, an engineering school, 
or whatnot, for I think there is a much greater need in those fields— 
as far as need is one of the bases here—and a much better case could 
be made up. 

No. 2, if Congress does get into this field of providing money for the 
construction of "facilities, will that be the end of the Federal aid pro- 
gram? In other words, as our colleague, Mr. Boggs, pointed out this 
morning, in his area in New Orleans, while they have the transmitter 
and some of the equipment to do the transmitting and the programing, 
the greatest need there is for funds to put on these programs and pro- 
viding the personnel. He pointed out that most of the personnel in 
that particular area worked for nothing. 

If Congress provides the funds to build an expensive transmitting 

facility and station facility, will Congress then, having assumed an 
obligation in that field, be requested to provide the funds for mainte- 
nance, for administr ation, and carrying on the program thereafter! 
I think it presents a very basic question. 

The third thing that concerns me is whether our record shows the 
need for Federal funds in this area and whether there has been a 
serious lack of progress in this field on the part of the States them- 
selves to such an extent that this program will fall by the wayside un- 
less the Federal Government gets itself into this area and provides the 
necessary funds. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the witnesses who are here who will testi- 
fy will devote some of their time to an answer to these few questions. 

Thank you. 

The C a AIRMAN. The committee will recess until 2 p.m., at which 
time the Honorable T. A. M. Craven, Commissioner of the Federal 
Communications Commission, will be the first witness, followed by 
Mr. Raymond D. Hurlbert, general manager of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Television Commission, and Dr. Edward C. Lambert, Univer- 


sity of Missouri, and then other witnesses that are listed as we can get 
to them. 


The committee will adjourn. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 
_The first witness this afternoon as we resume the hearings on various 
bills proposing Federal grants for educational television facilities will 
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be Hon. T. A. M. Craven, member of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

We are happy to hear you at this time. You are here, I believe, on 
behalf of the Commission. 

Mr. Craven. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. M. CRAVEN, MEMBER, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES B. SHERIDAN, 
ECONOMIST, BROADCAST BUREAU; AND CHARLES EFFINGER 
SMOOT, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Craven. My name is T. A. M. Craven, and I am,a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission. Appearing with me are 
James B. Sheridan, economist of the Broadcast Bureau, and Charles 
Effinger Smoot, assistant general counsel. 

The Commission has requested me to present to this committee an 
expression of our views on the bills before the committee, which would 
expedite utilization of educational television facilities. The Commis- 
sion has heretofore submitted to you, at your request, our comments on 
S. 12, H.R. 32, H.R. 1981, and H.R. 2926. (The other bills on this sub- 
ject before your committee on which the comments of the Commission 
have not been requested, are either identical with or substantially 
similar to S. 12, H.R. 32, H.R. 1981, and H.R. 2926.) In all of the 
comments submitted by the Commission on these bills, the Commission 
expressed the same view, namely, that the question of whether Federal 
funds should be appropriated to assist the States in establishing or im- 
proving facilities for educational television is primarily a matter of 
fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. Copies 
of the Commission’s comments on these four bills are now offered for 
this hearing record. 

The Cuarrman. They will be received and included as part of your 
statement. 

Mr. Craven. Thank you, sir. 

The Commission has in the past expressed a favorable attitude to- 
ward educational television and has made provision in its rules for the 
use of television channels for that purpose. While the Commission 
believes that the public interest will be served by the use of television 
as an educational medium, the Commisison does not have any special 
competence as to whether or not Federal appropriations should be used 
to achieve that end. The competence of this Commission goes to the 
allocation of television channels for educational broadcasting. 

The Commission in 1952 in the sixth report and order indicated its 
approval of the use of educational television channels and made these 
channels available to educators. 

In its sixth report and order the Commission concluded— 
that there is a need for noncommercial educational television stations; that 
because educational institutions require more time to prepare for television than 


commercial interests, a reservation of channels is necessary to insure that such 
stations come into existence. 


In the same report the Commission said : 


It has also been shown that many of the educational institutions which are 
engaged in aural broadcasting are doing an outstanding job in the presentation 
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of high quality programing and have been getting excellent public response. 
And most important in this connection, it is agreed that the potential of televi- 
sion for education is much greater and more readily apparent than that of aural 
broadcasting, and that the interest of the educational community in the field is 
much greater than it was in aural broadcasting. Further, the justification for 
an educational station should not, in our view, turn simply on account of 
audience size. The public interest will clearly be served if these stations are 
used to contribute significantly to the educational process of the Nation. The 
type of programs which have been broadcast by educational organizations, and 
those which the record indicates can and would be televised by educators, will 
provide a valuable complement to commercial programing. 


The Commission further said: 


We do not believe that in order to support our decision to reserve channels for 
noncommercial educational stations it is necessary that we be able to find on the 
basis of the record before us, in the general phase of the hearing, that the 
educational community of the United States has demonstrated either collec- 
tively or individually that it is financially qualified at this time to operate tele- 
vision stations. One of the reasons for having the reservation is that the 
Commission recognizes that it is of the utmost importance to this Nation that a 
reasonable opportunity be afforded educational institutions to use television as a 
noncommercial educational medium, and that at the same time it will generally 
take the educational community longer to prepare for the operation of its own 
television stations than it would for some commercial broadcasters. This ap- 
proach is exactly the same as that underlying the assignment table as a whole, 
since reservations of commercial channels have been made in many smaller 
communities to insure that they not be foreclosed from ever having television 
stations. 

The Commission foresaw in 1952 that development of educational 
television would take longer than the development of commercial 
television and thus in its nationwide allocation plan of 1952 reserved 
television channels for educational purposes. Since 1952 the Com- 
mission has uniformly continued its policy of encouraging educa- 
tional television by providing educational channels across the Nation. 

It may be of interest to the committee that since 1952, when the sixth 
report and order was issued, 10 VHF and 12 UHF reservations have 
been added, while 4 VHF and 3 UHF reservations have been deleted. 
At the present time there are a total of 674 VHF channel assignments 
of which 86, or 12.8 percent are reserved for noncommercial educational 
purposes. Of the 1,535 UHF channel assignments 171, or 11.1 per- 
cent, are reserved for noncommercial educational purposes. Of the 
total of 2,209 VHF and UHF channels, 257 are reserved for noncom- 
mercial educational purposes. As of May 2, 1959, the status of the 
86 VHF reservations is as follows: 

Thirty-two stations are on the air; four others have been granted 
authorization to construct but are not yet on the air; and applications 
for four stations are pending. Thus, at the present time, educational 
stations are operating or proposed on 40 or about half of the total 
VHF reservations. 

Of the 171 UHF reservations, 8 stations are on the air; 15 others 
have been granted authorizations to construct but are not yet on the 
air; and applications for 2 stations are pending. At the present time, 
then, educational stations are operating or proposed for 25 or about 15 
percent of the total UHF reservations. 

In addition, there are three stations (one VHF and two UHF) on 
the air operating as noncommercial educational stations on commercial 
channels, and one VHF station on which a construction permit has 
been granted which will operate, when completed, as a noncommercial 
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educational station on a commercial channel. These four stations are 
not included in the total VHF and UHF channel assignments referred 
to above. 

I am happy to have had this opportunity to present the views of the 
Commission with respect to this legislation. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. We are glad to 
have you before the committee to present the position of the Commis- 
sion and the information. 

I wonder if you have the information as to the location of the eight 
UHF stations that are on the air? 

Mr. Craven. Yes, sir; we have that available. I will ask Mr. Sher- 
idan to read it off. They are his notes. 

Mr. Suerman. WETYV in Atlanta, Ga., operating on channel 30; 
WFPK, Louisville, Ky., operating on channel 15; WTVS, Detroit, 
Mich., operating on channel 56; WCET, Cincinnati, Ohio, operating 
on channel 48; WOSU, Columbus, Ohio, channel 34; WHYY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., channel 35; and WHA, Madison, Wis., "on channel 21. 

Those are the operating UHF stations of the educational noncom- 
mercial category. 

The CHairman. Now, that is seven. Or did I miss one? I have 
Atlanta, Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, Philadelphia, 
Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Suertan. Seven is all I have on this list, Congressman. If 
there is the eighth one, I will be glad to check it. 

The Cuairman, The statement says there are eight. 

Mr. Suerman. Iam very sorry. I do have the eighth one. WNED, 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, N.Y. That ison channel 17. 

The CHairman. The comments referred to will be included in the 
record following your statement. 

(The comments referred to were inserted as the Commission reports 
and appear on pp. 6-7.) 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Roserts. This morning one of the members of the committee 
raised a question as to the definition of “education.” 

If I am correct in stating his position, he expressed some concern 
that the definition of the term may have to be spelled out in the bill in 
order that the meaning may be clear. 

Now, how did the Commission define educational television at the 
time that the allocation of these stations was made? 

Mr. Craven. I would like to read excerpts from the Commission’s 
rules giving the definition of “noncommercial educational stations” : 


APPLICATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


§ 3.621 Noncommercial educational stations. In addition to the other provisions 
of this subpart, the following shall be applicable to noncommercial educational 
television broadcast stations: 

(a) Except as provided in paragraph (b) of this section, noncommercial educa- 
tional broadcast stations will be licensed only to nonprofit educational organiza- 
tions upon a showing that the proposed stations will be used primarily to serve 
the educational needs of the community; for the advancement of educational 
programs; and to furnish a nonprofit and noncommercial television broadcast 
service. 

(1) In determining the eligibility of publicly supported educational organiza- 
tions, the accreditation of their respective state departments of education shall 
be taken into consideration. 
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(2) In determining the eligibility of privately controlled educational organiza- 
tions, the accreditation of state departments of education or recognized regional 
and national educational accrediting organizations shall be taken into consider- 
ation. 

(b) Where a municipality or other political subdivision has no independently 
constituted educational organization such as, for example, a board of education 
having autonomy with respect to carrying out the municipality’s educational 
program, such municipality shall be eligible for a noncommercial educational 
television broadcast station. In such circumstances, a full and detailed showing 
must be made that a grant of the application will be consistent with the intent and 
purpose of the Commission’s Rules relating to such stations. 

(c) Noncommercial educational television broadcast stations may transmit 
educational, cultural and entertainment programs, and programs designed for use 
by schools and school systems in connection with regular school courses, as well 
as routine and administrative material pertaining thereto. 

(d) An educational station may not broadcast programs for which a consider- 
ation is received, except programs produced by or at the expense of or furnished 
by others than the licensee for which no other consideration than the furnishing 
of the program is received by the licensee. The payment of line charges by 
another station or network shall not be considered as being prohibited by this 
paragraph. 

(e) To the extent applicable to programs broadcast by a noncommercial educa- 
tional station produced by or at the expense of or furnished by others than the 
licensee of said station, the provisions of § 3.654 relating to announcements 
regarding sponsored programs shall be applicable, except that no announcements 
(visual or aural) promoting the sale of a product or service shall be transmitted 
in connection with any program : Provided, however, That where a sponsor’s name 
or product appears on the visual image during the course of a simultaneous or 
rebroadcast program either on the backdrop or in similar form, the portions of 
the program showing such information need not be deleted. 


Mr. Roserts. I appreciate that information, Mr. Craven. 


Let me go a step further. In making the award to a nonprofit 
group such as you have at NYES in New Orleans, which, as I under- 


stand it, is not particularly tied into any municipal, local, or State 
board other than the fact that it gets a charter from the State legis- 
lature, what requirements did the Commission consider that such an 
area group would have to meet in order to be allocated a channel to 
begin — 2 


Mr. Craven. We have been following the policy set forth in the 
rules. That is recognition, accreditation, and nonprofit. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me say this to the Commission. How would you 
put into operation such a consideration when that particular group is 
made up more or less of civic-minded, public-spirited people and is 
not, as I understand it, tied into any board of education or college 
or university, just a group, more or less a nebulous group that has 
been operating successfully on the basis of contributions from the 

ublic? 

‘ Mr. Craven. I do not think I can answer your question directly 
because I am not familiar with the detail. 

Mr. Roserts. Will you please furnish that for the record ? 

Mr. Craven. Yes. It may be due to the amalgamation of the vari- 
ous interests. But I will supply the answer to the question. 

The Cuatrman. You may supply the information, Mr. Craven. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


GREATER NEW ORLEANS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION 


The Greater New Orleans Educational Television Foundation is a nonprofit 
corporation formed under the laws of the State of Louisiana for the purpose 
of furnishing a nonprofit and noncommercial television broadcast service to the 
New Orleans area, and to make available to the educational, scientific, civic, and 
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cultural institutions and organizations the physical facilities and staff for the 
presentation of suitable television programs. The corporation has no capital 
stock. Membership is open to colleges and universities, parish and county 
school boards, private and parochial schools, cultural institutions and individ- 
uals having a general interest in education, subject to the approval of the 
board of trustees. The control and management of the corporation is vested 
in a board of trustees composed of 18 or more members elected from 3 groups: 
Elementary and secondary schools; colleges and universities: and other groups. 
The present composition of the board of trustees is as follows: 

Mrs. Louis Abramson, Jr., chairman of the board of trustees, is a housewife 
and was elected by the elementary and high school group. 

Emile A. Wagner, Jr., vice chairman of the board, is an attorney who repre- 
sents the Orleans Parish School Board. 

Mrs. Frances Johnson Banker, secretary-treasurer and member of the board, 
is a housewife who represents the Jefferson Parish School Board. 

Mother M. Agatha, member of the board, is president of Xavier University. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, member of board, pastor, St. Patrick’s Church, 
represents the Catholic schools of the archdiocese of New Orleans. 

). J. Ellzey, member of board, representing Plaquemines Parish School Board. 
He is the owner of a general merchandise firm, a partner in a marine supplies 
company, and a director of Delta Bank & Trust Co. 

Darwin S. Fenner, member of board, representing the community at large, is a 
stockbroker with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

I. J. G. Janssen, member of board, representing St. Bernard School Board, has 
banking, oil, farming and jobbing interests. 

Jacqueline T. Leonhard, member of board, representing Orleans Parish School 
Board, is director of public information, Louisiana Division, American Cancer 
Society and executive director, Louisiana Chapter, National Society for Crippled 
Children. ; 

Sister Mary Louise, member of board, representing St. Mary’s Dominican 
College. 

Mrs. Paul W. McIlhenny, member of board, representing cultural institutions 
group. 

Joseph C. Morris, member of board, representing Tulane University, is a pro- 
fessor of physics and is vice president of Tulane University, Central Gulf Steam- 
ship Corp. and Carlac Corp. 

Edward D. Rapier, member of board, representing Xavier University, owns 
an investment securities firm and has interests in real estate. 

Horace Renegar, member of board, representing Tulane University, is engaged 
in public relations work and is a partner in a milk drink company. 

Nash C. Roberts, Jr., member of board, representing State board of education, 
is a consulting meteorologist and has interests in a fruit importing company, 
building materials company and a uranium company. 

V. J. Roux, member of board, representing Lafourche Parish School Board, 
is supervisor of schools, Lafourche Parish School Board. 

A. J. Sanchez, member of board, representing St. John Parish School Board. 

Aubin A. Songy, member of board, representing St. Charles Parish School 
Board of which he is supervisor. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Commissioner, have you observed any delay in 
granting licenses that have been applied for, for educational tele- 
vision ¢ 

Mr. Craven. I have not noticed any delay since I have been on the 
Commission. Whether or not there was a delay before that I am not 
familiar. I might inquire. My assistants here have no recollection 
of any undue delay. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you have any applications pending at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Craven. A half dozen, from whom we have not received suffi- 
cient information to act upon it. 

Mr. Youncer. How long have they been pending? 

Mr. Craven. I think I will have to supply that exact information 
but some of them are a matter of months. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The following applications for new noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions are on file with the Commission and have not been acted upon for the 


reasons stated below : 


File No. Applicant Date filed 


BPET-12 
York, State Education Depart- 
ment, Utica, N.Y. 

BPET-31 

BPET-36 


BPET-41 


Nashville Education a TV Foun- | May 27, 1953 
dation, Nashville, Tenn. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, | June 1, 1953 


Kans. 

Board of Education, State of 
Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Providence, R.I. 

San Antonio Council for Educa- | May 29, 1953 
tional TV, San Antonio, Tex. 

Georgia State Board of Education, | Sept. 16, 1958 
Savannah, Ga. 


BPET-45 
BPET-78 


The following applications are for modification 
permits : 


University of the State of New | June 25,1952 


Reason 


Awaiting information from the appli- 


cant regarding proposed trans- 
mitter site. Also insufficient 
finances. 

Insufficient finances. 


Action withheld at the request of 
applicant. 
Insufficient finances, 
Do, 
Processing being completed. Action 


delayed because of conflict with 
seemenine proposal for Columbia, 
a. 


of outstanding construction 





File No. | Applicant | Date filed 


BMPET-13_._| Connecticut State Board of Edu- | Aug. 27, 1953 
cation, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BMPET-171__.| Regents of the University System | Oct. 4, 1957 


| 


of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Reason 


Additional financial showing re- 


quired. 

Action being withheld because appli- 
cation is in conflict with application 
for Selma, Ala., and with rule- 
making proposals for Montgomery 
and Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. Youncer. In reviewing these applications, have you noted any 
particular reason as to why the educational channels have not been 


applied for and given general use ? 


Mr. Craven. I can speak from a personal experience in one in- 
stance. The State legislature never appropriated the money. The 
Commission granted the application and the State legislature never 
appropriated money. That isthe State of Connecticut, 


Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cratrman. Our colleague from Delaware testified this morn- 
ing that channel 12 in his community was not being utilized and an 
application was pending before the Commission to allocate it for 


educational purposes. 
Are you familiar with that? 


Mr. Craven. I am somewhat familiar with that. It is down for 
rulemaking at the moment. It has been set for rulemaking. Com- 
ments have been requested from various interested parties. 

The Cuarmrman. That is now under consideration by the Commis- 


sion ? 
Mr. Craven. That is right. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Commissioner, thank you very much for your 


presentation. 
Mr. Craven. Thank you, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. The next witness we have will be Mr. Raymond 
D. Hurlbert, general manager of the Alabama Educational Tele- 
vision Commission. 

Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. Hurlbert 
to the committee as one who has had a long and valuable experience 
on the Alabama Educational Television Commission in Birmingham, 
Ala. He has, more than any other one figure in my State, been re- 
sponsible for the wonderful success that this program has enjoyed 
in my native State. 

I elivve they started this program back in 1935 or about that time 
and has been continuously engaged in the operation of this program 
which has been well received in my State and which is now covering 
80 percent of the population of the people of my State. 

There are three stations in operation and two more, one in the gulf 
area and one in the northern area of the State, for which allocations 
have been made but which are not yet in operation. 

The other three stations are connected and, as I understand it, we 
have probably one of the best organizations for educational televi- 
sion programs in the Nation. It has been largely due to Mr. Hurl- 
bert’s work. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hurlbert, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND D. HURLBERT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION 


Mr. Hurisert. Thank you, Mr. Roberts, for those kind remarks. 

Gentlemen, it is Alabama’s privilege and honor to have gotten 
into an ETV network operation at the early date of January 1955. 
This was not a happen-so, but something that came about because 
Hon. Gordon Persons, our Governor at the time, had formerly been 
in communications and realized the potential in this new area and 
being very influential with the legislature, was able to use his in- 
fluence with the legislature in providing the funds necessary to set 
our network in motion. 

I would like to begin with the statement made just 10 days ago by 
Wernher von Braun, the great scientist that resides in our State in 
the Huntsville area, in an exclusive interview over our educational 
television. His statement was as follows: 

The U.S. well of fundamental knowledge of natural science is just about dry 
and very few people are taking the trouble to refill it. 

Alabama is attempting to assist in its way in this crucial hour of re- 
filling the well in the most efficient manner possible by reaching all 
the people at one time through this great new medium of educational 
television. 

I would like to cite two or three examples. 

In the department of chemistry at the University of Alabama, Dr. 
Roberts instructs a direct teaching course from a studio laboratory 
on the university campus. 

Another example is that where 12,000 students in schools across 
the State weekly study with Prof. Charlotte Ward as she instructs in 
upper elementary science. 
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We have daily instruction in Spanish, directed to high school 
students and housewives alike as Prof. Hubert Mate, of the University 
of Alabama romance languages department, presents it. 

We have many other types of programing, of credit courses from 
the university, supplementary courses on the high school level, courses 
that are approved a the State board of education and are in keeping 
with the State course of study. 

I believe that our State board of education endorsement is the only 
case in the Nation at the present time where a State board of educa- 
tion is giving official credit toward high school diplomas. Credit 
courses offered by the higher educational institutions are approved 
and accredited by those institutions themselves. 

As was so well stated by Congressman Roberts, this program of 
educational television has been accepted in the State and is being sup- 
ported by the State legislature through biennium appropriations. 

Leading educators and teachers are becoming more familiar and are 
supporting it in participation and with very fine statements, such as 
are in the brochure that I have included with the printed remarks 
supplied you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to ask that my statement 
and brochure be included as a part of the record. 

The brochure has many quotations and a thumbnail sketch of our 
network such as does not exist in the Nation, and I believe that it 
might well serve as an example for study. 

The Cuatrman. Is this the brochure you are talking about ? 

Mr. Hurtperr. Yes, sir, the one you have in your hand. 

The CHarrman. Your formal statement will be included in the 
record following your oral presentation. We shall be glad, also, to 
receive the brochure for the files and for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Hurvperr. Thank you, sir. 

The operation of the State network is something unique and I 
think you would be interested in knowing that the stations themselves 
are in areas that were assigned or allocated by the FCC and we have 
studied in entirely different areas, located on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, one on the Campus of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and one studio in the city of Birmingham. 

Those studios are operated by the institutions just named except in 
the city of Birmingham where there is a local association made up of 

the five public school systems in the county of Jefferson, which 
through its board of directors control and operate that particular 
studio and its programing contribution to the network, 

Each of these three studios contribute approximately one-third of 
the programing, which at this time is in the amount of 65 hours per 
week, 25 hours of which per week is direct in-school instruction. 

We are contemplating expanding this network and we hope as soon 
as funds might be available from such legislation as this that we are 
considering today, to get into areas such as the city of Mobile, the 
city of Montgomery, and the Tennessee Valley area in north Alabama. 

In such a manner we would then feel that we would have total 
coverage of the State of Alabama and be able to make available the 
quality of instruction that heretofore has largely been available to 
urban centers and not available to the remote parts of the State. 
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This, in the feeling of the people of Alabama, is an opportunity 
to democratize education even further by making equal opportunity 
an actual fact. 

In addition to the in-school programing that this network is offer- 
ing, we have such public events as the gubernatorial inauguration, 
American Legion oratorical contests, Little League Baseball State 
finals, and other events that are of common interest throughout the 
State. 

I could name them by the score. All of this has come about with a 
very definite cooperative attitude on the part of commercial tele- 
vision, 

We pay tribute to the fine broadcasters in the State in their help, not 
only by word but in finances. . Large contributions have been made to 
our operation in the way of equipment and in housing and providing 
facilities. Otherwise it would have been very nearly impossible to 
have established the station in the Birmingham area, which was made 
possible by the contribution of the Storer Broadcasting Co. and sub- 
sequent contributions by the Taft interests who now own the com- 
mercial station on whose property we have channel 10, educational 
channel, located. 

The receiving sets for use in the schools over the State have been 
purchased largely by the parent-teachers associations. However, 
broadcasting equipment which is at a much higher cost has to be 
gotten from large funds on a capital outlay basis. 

This is the type of expenditure that we are looking to legislation 
of today’s consideration for assistance. 

We have reached a point in the development and in the experience of 
our educational television operation in Alabama to where the people 
fee] that it has proved itself, it is ready, the educators are ready, but 
the additional funds are not available at this time for the proper ex- 
pansion and the completion of what would be a total State coverage. 

The State of Alabama is very anxious that its ETV system be com- 
pleted. The ETV effort of the State of Alabama as a result of taking 
in good faith the provisions of the FCC and Congress in making 
channels available, and the experimentation, the pioneering, the 
vision, the courage that has gone into the making of Alabama’s estab- 
lishment, is proof that our State had real interest and intention. 

It is the desire that we be allowed through Federal assistance to com- 
plete this great operation and do something that is imperative in 
educational history. 

This instrument has the power of doing things that have never 
been done before in reaching all of the people with the best. 

I commend you members of this committee as being in a position to 
make history that will outlive every person in this group. The estab- 
lishment of ETV is epochmaking and I am delighted to have been a 
part of its beginnings. 

Thank you, sir. 
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(The comments referred to follow :) 


COMMENTS OF RAYMOND D. HuRLBERT, GENERAL MANAGER OF ALABAMA Epvuca- 
TIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION, IN CONNECTION WITH THE Roserts Bit, 
H.R. 2926 


GOOD BUSINESS 


Many of you are familiar with United States Chamber of Commerce study, 
“An Investment in the People.” This study points out that it is not the country 
or the State with the greatest natural resources which has the highest per 
capita income, but the one with the highest literacy, the best educated people. 
Our State is rich in natural resources, but our great need is to raise the per 
capita income through education. 

We are on the threshold of tremendous advances in the field of education. 
Should we ask the question, Has the time come for updating the educational 
system of schools in America and if so, as an aid, do we not have an available 
tool in educational television? In fact, we have a providential tool, to help 
make the hurdle of leaping from the traditional to the modern needs in edu- 
cation. What does industry do when it is time for a retooling job? Isn’t ex- 
pense for retooling considered essential in the light of future efficiency and 
greater production, and are not new methods inaugurated? There is no ques- 
tion as to what business would do in such a case. Should we not apply just as 
much good business to the education of our youth? As stockholders in this 
big business of education, should we not test the potential in educational 
television, and its ability to bring increasingly valuable dividends? 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


In addition to its academic value, this new instrument can basically con- 
tribute to the character of the Nation. The wealth of human character rather 
than a wealth of money has given America its real worth. In many ways this 
is true, such as faith and trust in others being the basis of our credit system. 
Men of character have been the pillars of our country. Will this continue? 
Will the children of today become the men and women who deserve this rich 
heritage? Who will preserve it with their honor? Conditions such as those 
shown in “Blackboard Jungle’ can spread like cancer through our Nation 
unless we combat the lurid, the violent, the base things appealing to our 
youth, with better opportunity for the good things, unless we use every avail- 
able means for training. 

Television is a natural for character education and citizenship training. It 
transmits emotion, ideals—makes communication far more real and personal 
than the printed page. 

DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


We, who believe that in our democracy every student must be given an oppor- 
tunity to rise to the height of which he is capable, know that every avenue of 
approach must be used that will make individual citizens better informed and 
wiser members of the community. As a part of this belief, we are committed to 
mass education as a projection of our way of life; however, providing equal 
educational opportunity does have serious obstacles. Geography has been a 
major factor in providing educational opportunities. The rural child has so 
often been denied instruction and materials available to the city child but it 
need not be so, with the use of educational television. Through educational tele- 
vision, these differences will be wiped out, giving new meaning to the term “equal 
opportunity.” 

The appalling national shortage of teachers, classrooms, and educational funds 
are only too well known. In consideration of such massive problems, it is only 
natural to explore educational television, as the foremost device of mass com- 
munication, for substantial help. Since educational television has emerged 
from the conference room and the laboratory into the classroom, it is ready for 
the challenge. 

All over Alabama, television antennas are being erected next to the flagpoles 
of our schools. These additional spires signify to the world that they are bring- 
ing to the schoolrooms of the Nation the best in art, literature, music, and science. 
As the roofs of our schoolhouses are thus fortified for communication purposes, 


we can only estimate the joy and added stimulation to learning the boys and 
girls are receiving. 
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Educational television has been in Alabama 4 years and already certain con- 
clusions may be drawn. A careful review of those educational television activi- 
ties in Alabama and over the country during the past 4 years seem to justify 
the following observations: 

The effectiveness of television as a teaching device and a means of improving 
the educational process.—Television has become an established part of the in- 
school and out-of-school instructional program in many communities. 

In our own State of Alabama, for example, this year 61,000 public schools 
pupils in more than 400 schools are viewing regularly in-school television pro- 
grams and many teachers in the State are coming to rely upon educational 
television as a valuable aid in the classroom. The need for science instruction 
in the high schools of Alabama and the Nation is apparent when it is realized 
that only one-half of all U.S. high schools teach physics and chemistry, while 
only one-fourth teach algebra. To meet this challenge in Alabama, we now have 
455 receiving sets in 430 schools over the State. They are used for viewing 
in-school instruction in such subjects as biology, physics, chemistry, Spanish, 
music, history, civics, literature, speech, science, art, English, geometry and 
algebra. Schools not able to have teachers for certain specific subjects, such as 
science, art, and music, because of lack of funds or inability to find qualified 
teachers, need deny their pupils these subjects no longer for educational tele- 
vision has come to their aid with excellent lessons taught by master teachers. 
One rural principal wrote that in his school the children referred to the tele- 
vision set as the music and art teacher, for now these children had lessons in 
these subjects via television. 

Institutions of higher learning such as the University of Alabama and Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute are using closed circuit television successfully in the 
classroom. The Medical College of the University of Alabama is including pro- 
visions for educational television in their expansion. Other schools at the 
University of Alabama report excellent results with closed circuit television. 
The military services at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., conducted extensive 
research and report that television has unquestioned value in their instructural 
programs. Educational television has met the exacting demands of the military 
with its ability to deliver effectively as well as reach large numbers simultane- 
ously. While closed circuit has value, we are extremely fortunate in Alabama 
not to be limited to closed circuit in a few places but to have developed a net- 
work of open broadcast television which will cover the State, making available 
to schools, no matter where located or how remote, the best in education. This 
makes it possible also for the people at home to look into the classroom, leaving 
no question in their minds about the kind of teaching their children are having. 
This fact alone will upgrade teaching. 

Television has technical, civic, and social advantages 

For extending the influence and magnifying the effectiveness of the gifted 
teacher. 

For reaching large numbers of students in and out of the classroom in eco- 
nomical ways. 

For reaching the homebound and disabled children. 

For adults who want to continue their léarning. 

For providing new material that would otherwise be unavailable for class- 
room use. 

For bringing the parents and the public at large in closer relationship to the 
schools and involving them more intimately in the educational process. 

More specifically, for illustrative purposes, there follows a description of some 
phases of television teaching. The television teacher introduces and presents 
the lessons, while the classroom teacher reviews or clinches the factual ma- 
terial and makes the assignment. The television teacher bears in mind that the 
interest span on the part of the average public school student is approximately 
30 minutes. Any television instruction which goes beyond that limit is ques- 
tionable in its ability to hold attention. The classroom teacher can best handle 
such things as classroom discussion, clear up immediate misunderstanding, di- 
rect and supervise activities growing out of the television lesson, help pupils 
to exercise critical judgments and give attention to the establishment of desir- 
able habits and traits. On the other hand, the television teacher can help to 
stimulate interest and provide general information through lectures and demon- 
strations. Through the use of the television camera, she can bring visual aids 
before a great many students at one time. The television teacher can suggest 
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activities and challenge pupils to assume more responsibility for their own 
learning. 

The instructional techniques and materials used on television are aimed at 
the average student, making it important for the classroom teacher to assign 
special activities to supplement the television instruction on each level. 

The television screen gives the teacher direct control of the attention of the 
pupil. The television screen provides an effective fixation point for group in- 
struction. Visuals on television help explain the ideas of lessons. The tele 
vision camera can greatly magnify a map, picture, graph or chart—making 
every seat in the classroom a front-row seat. 

The television teacher looks at the camera and immediately is looking straight 
into the eyes of each pupil. This seems to provide a psychological effect that 
causes the pupil to give close attention to what is happening. Sometimes a 
“capsule classroom” of a few representative pupils in discussion are used on 
television to stimulate interest. 

A practical illustration of intelligent acceptance of what educational tele- 
vision has to offer teaching is explained by one high-school teacher. She says, 
“T have decided that television drama is the biggest shot in the arm for teach- 
ing literature in a generation.” She continues, “more of us that would dare ad- 
mit it have shuddered to think how many students have been soured forever 
on the mature exitement of Shakespeare by our necessarily limited presentation 
of the Bard through print. It’s rough enough for teenagers to try to follow the 
story in the ‘foreign language’ of Elizabethan English; to expect them to derive 
pleasure from the subtleties of character and motive is impossibly remote— 
until they can see the play. I shall never forget the difference that Maurice 
Evans made in my teaching of Macbeth to high-school seniors. The year before 
the telecast I had to spend considerable time trying to indicate simply what 
happened; the Evans production enabled me to proceed at once to a discussion 
of the play as a work of art.”” More and more English teachers are appreciat- 
ing the intrinsic value of educational television assistance. They are saying to 
their classes: “Look at the television presentation and we'll discuss the play 
in class Monday.” This is one way television helps us to do better what we’ve 
been trying to do all along. 

Educational television is introducing all people to all the arts. Television can 
bring enrichment programs on film emphasizing art, architecture, literature, 
and music which have great interest and instructional value. Thank of the mil- 
lions who have seen their first opera, their first ballet, their first concert music 
on television. Television offers a tremendous variety of program choice with 
varying degrees of educational value, which helps pupils develop discernment in 
the selection of programs. The good teacher knows that conscious choice is the 
first step toward mature taste. (There is evidence that educational television is 
potentially the most important single tool for adult education, one of the most 
rapidly developing aspects of education. ) 

In 1951, only one institution of higher learning in the United States was 
offering accredited courses on television. At present 50 institutions are telecast- 
ing more than 100 different courses. The University of Alabama and Auburn 
have offered several courses, some of which have been and are for credit. The 
Alabama State board of education is the only such authority in the United States 
now permitting public school credit for approved educational television courses. 

More than 4,000 programs, most of them adult education, have been kinescoped, 
and are now being released through the Educational Television and Radio 
Center at Ann Arbor, Mich., to noncomniercial stations scattered in many parts 
of the United States. Adult education programs 3 years ago were in “short 
supply.” Now they are in much greater supply, due largely to financial assist- 
ance from the Fund for Adult Education. For general adult consumption, 
educational television in Alabama is broadcasting a wide variety of interesting 
and valuable programs, such as conversational French, classical and semiclas- 
sical music, income tax service, historical, art history, scientific research, 
medical, social problems, leadership training programs for Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts, farm facts, forestry; horticulture, symphonic, commercial subjects, 
government, round table discussions, and many panel presentations. 

As the work week becomes shorter, self-improvement for the citizens is more 
significant only if educational opportunity is also enlarged and enriched. Many 
of our people are now turning to television for continued learning during 
leisure hours. This means further development and’ strengthening of our 
human resources which is so essential if we are to keep pace with progress in 
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other countries. Such countries are well aware of the educational potential 
of television, and are already using it for that purpose while making pro- 
visions for still greater use. In Rome and Paris, as in London, magnificent 
studios are being built for government owned and operated television. In 
England, teaching via television is going into their schools in addition to all 
other B.B.C. programing which is chiefly educational in character. 

In time of crisis, educational television will surely become a vital part of the 
defense of the Nation, both for the military and civilian population. For 
example, one teacher could instruct in such things as first aid, emergency 
measure, teaching people in their homes all over the State. Think how this 
would expedite such matters. Think of the energy and time saved everyone, 
as well as the cost. If we should have a national emergency, how could we 
do without it? Television is truly an important instrument for those most 
directly concerned with adult learning. 

A new type of children’s program is being developed 

Children’s interest programs developed by Alabama educational television 
network studios have been quite popular. After school hours affords an ex- 
cellent time to teach character through interest and example. Such programs 
involve no crime, violence, or horror to sustain interest. At a time when many 
community agencies are concerned with juvenile problems, further experi- 
mentation in programs for children, particularly those without violence may 
constitute a new attack on an important State and nationwide problem. 

Dr. Clieno’s “Music Time,” an educational program produced from the uni- 
versity, has been so effective that it is being rebroadcast by means of kinescope 
ag additional educational television program throughout the State. ‘“Let’s Learn 
More,” the 1958 McCall’s magazine award winning program, is a program pro- 
duced by the Birmingham Area Educational Television Association, and is pio- 
neering in the instruction of grade school children in elementary Spanish. Edu- 
eational television, in an interesting way, provides instruction to children in 
such fields as poetry, zoology, hobbies and crafts, foreign languages, music, and 
art. These are offered in appealing forms of dramatizations, puppetry, dance, 
and music. In our State these programs are attracting hundreds of letters 
from youngsters and adults alike. 

Educational television can assist in meeting critical problems of increasing 
enrollments and teacher shortages.—In Alabama, elementary and secondary, as 
well as the higher education levels, have made some effective demonstrations in 
meeting above-mentioned educational problems. It is probably premature to 
make overreaching claims but the evidence to date shows much promise. Fur- 
ther experimentation is needed to determine the full potential of television 
along this line. However, there is enough promise to warrant the continuation 
of broad-scale experimentation. In a study recently completed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, it is pointed out that to maintain the present 
overall pupil-teacher ratio the schools will have to enlarge their total teaching 
staff more in the next 10 years than in the previous 35. The colleges and uni- 
versities will have to add more teachers in the next 15 years than in all previous 
history combined. It is quite clear that under the present pattern of teacher 
recruitment and utilization it would be“impossible to secure enough good teach- 
ers for our schools and colleges during the next 15 years. At the present time 
about one-fifth of all college graduates are entering the teaching field. One 
half of all our college graduates would have to enter teaching in order to meet 
educational needs during the next 10 years. , Obviously this cannot be expected. 
It is important, therefore, that television’s potential for relieving the teacher 
shortage, particularly because of the likelihood of many more students, be 
realistically examined. The answer is not alone more rooms, but, in part, more 
television sets—both in and out of school. One person teaching via television 
ean instruct 5,000 classrooms. Tests are proving that learning is just as effec- 
tive in the television classroom as in the conventional classroom. This should 
figure some way in the solution of the teacher shortage and the need for econ- 
omy, acute problems in the educational picture. 

Educational television can contribute to the solution for another critical prob- 
lem facing the people in Alabama. Many of our schools are unaccredited—that 
is, not up to the required standard. Often this is due to the fact that such sub- 
jects as physics and chemistry are not being taught by adequately prepared 
teachers. If these subjects were taught over television, by highly qualified 
teachers, this condition in so many unaccredited schools could be corrected. 
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To solve the problem posed by the above-mentioned shortage of facilities and 
faculty may seem a formidable task. Yet the means is available right here 
today. Moreover, the television answer could assist in solving the shortage-of- 
time problem——that is, in the space of a few years, and in so doing it could work 
a revolution in education. A second part of the television answer is the avail- 
ability of scarce television channels. Such channels occupy the air, which, from 
the standpoint of electronics communications, is a form of real estate owned by 
the Government. Like any other real estate, there is only so much of it to go 
around. Only so many radio wavebands and even fewer video channels can take 
up room in the air. That is why the Alabama Educational Television Commis- 
sion felt it imperative to obtain the three channels we now have in order to 
eover our State as well as could be possibly done, all of which was a very diffi- 
cult feat. Getting the engineering data, making requests which must be exact, 
getting through all the routine of State and national regulations, obtaining con- 
struction permits for each station, having the stations built, keeping he costs 
within the appropriations has been a mammoth undertaking. We can thank 
the vision of Alabama citizens that educational television is established in Ala- 
bama. It is a reasonable assumption that the people of Alabama now consider 
it essential and will never. give it up. 

In the above-mentioned manner, it seems possible that educational television 
will revolutionize our concept of schooling as it stands today. We have been 
given a gift; we have been given time to eradicate the ills of the insufficiency of 
time. This streamlining and expediting of education, with the added advantage 
of economy of time and money, will be a real contribution to man’s life span. 

The basic change in educational television caused by television would be a 
shift in emphasis from memorization to methods of self-education. Almost uni- 
versally, our formal education has been based on the theory that we must fur- 
nish a student’s mind with a wide variety and a great number of facts. All this 
on the off-chance that he may need them in later life, and that they will be in 
storage when the need arises. 

By and large, our schools and colleges have had little time and energy to teach 
the student to work independently or to want to. Educational television can 
enable the student to work independently. It can widen his educational oppor- 
tunities by providing courses when he feels the need for them—whether the need 
be to increase his efficiency, understanding, or just his enjoyment of life. 

Educational television is being used by government and private agencies for 
greater interests of all the citizens.—Alabama is a rich warehouse filled to over- 
flowing with materials seldom seen, or often not even suspected, by a large 
majority of its citizens. Response to such Alabama educational television 
network programs as Stones and Bones indicates real enthusiasm for local 
historical backgrounds. Many Alabamians are viewing the wonders of their 
State for the first time through the program Field Trips. They are appreciat- 
ing their heritage as an Alabamian and an American more because their knowl- 
edge and understanding is increasing. Television can release this vast reser- 
voir of cultural material for both in- and out-of-school use. Because of tele- 
vision’s reality, immediacy, and versatility, it has a technical superiority over 
many of the more traditional forms of mass communication. These charac- 
teristics give it great power to attract and sustain attention and to disseminate 
knowledge which might not otherwise be available or, to be much more accurate, 
not available in such an attractive form. If such a warehouse is to be made 
a more significant part of the educational process, and if government is to be ever 
closer to the people it serves, educational television must be used more ex- 
tensively. It is now a proven means for stimulating liberal education and ex- 
tending cultural growth. 

Often one must believe before one can see. Just as Edison believed in elec- 
tricity and the Wright brothers in aviation, before the world saw what they 
could do, so must we believe in the possibilities of educational television before 
we ever see what it can do. 

Television offers a new, dramatic and effective means for the clarification and 
implementing of the American way of life. The only insurance for the per- 
petuation of a democratic society is an informed electorate. With educational 
television, we have the means for fulfilling the responsibility for the education 
of the people of our country, young and old. It seems providential that we have 
at our command in these crucial times this great medium for mass communica- 
tion in education. ‘Wisdom in action,” said General Marshall, “rests squarely 
upon public understanding.” How our society develops toward a greater ma 
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turity and the consequent impact on the whole world depends not a little upon 
our use of educational television potentialities. This may be our last clear 
rma people probably will be like the oldster: 

“J know you have seen a lot of new things take place.” 

“Yes, and I wuz agin every one of them.” 

Most people, I believe, will enthusiastically support educational television 
when they see: (1) its suitability for community service; (2) that it gives new 
meaning to the term “equal opportunity” in education; and (3) that it will 
strengthen our democracy and help preserve our American way of life. 

Mr. Fiynrt (presiding). Mr. Roberts, do you have some questions 

Mr. Roserts. Mr, Chairman, I certainly appreciate the very fine 
work Mr. Hurlbert has done in my State. I wish to compliment him 
on the fine statement he has made to this committee. 

I would like to ask one or two questions with reference to H.R. 
2926. Do you feel, Mr. Hurlbert, that the matching basis would do 
an effective job, especially in those States which are interested in the 
program, and would it not demonstrate that these States are really 
sincere in wanting to enter this program by putting it on a matching 
basis ? 

Mr. Hurtserr. May I say that I do subscribe to the idea of match- 
ing, Mr. Roberts, and I do believe that it certainly is convincing as 
to intention when any institution, State or organization is able to 
provide something toward that establishment. 

May I also add that, in a case such as we have in Alabama, I think 
it would be the proper and right thing to recognize the vision and 
courage that has gone into the establishments thus far and to allow 
that which has already been spent for broadcasting equipment. to be 
used for matching purposes. This would be a means of encouraging 
rather than penalizing pioneering effort. 

Mr. Roserts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fiynr. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Hurlbert, what total capital outlay is there so 
far in your network ¢ 

Mr. Hurueerr. About a million and a half dollars. 

Mr. Youncer. What is the annual cost of operation ? 

Mr. Hurtsert. Approximately one-half million dollars. That in- 
cludes the separate appropriations that go to the State institutions 
doing the programing. However, the broadcasting itself, which is 
the responsibility of the State Educational Television Commission, 
is approximately $200,000. We operate the 3 stations, 12 microwave 
connecting units and all the mobile equipment necessary to maintain 
this statewide operation. Those are just round figures I give you. 

I could be more specific if you like. 

Mr. Youncer. I do not think that is necessary. But a State going 
into this program, then, could look forward to an annual cost of 
approximately a half million dollars? 

{r. Hurteerr. Alabama’s operation as of the present. approxi- 
mates that, sir. I would say that making it on a State basis, you 
would have to consider the State and the area involved and how many 
stations would be necessary and how many connecting lines and how 
many studios would be needed. It could become a much larger sum 
or a much smaller sum. It would depend entirely on the extent of 
the installations. 
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Mr. Youncer. Do you think the same encouragement could be given 
to the States to undertake educational television stations if loans were 
made rather than outright grants? 

Mr. Hureerr. I just stated a moment ago that I subscribed to the 
idea of matching. I would like to keep that in my thinking; at the 
same time I do not know what the reaction of the average State would 
be to loans but it seems to me that it would be a very wise and a far- 
sighted program to prime the pump with matching funds, contem- 
plating the operating cost of educational television being borne by 
the State or institution. 

It is presumed that this would be a one-time investment on the part 
of the Federal Government. It is a means that has arrived at the 
hour in which we had to have it. Iam convinced of that. And every 
hour is proving it to be true. The States in the Union that are 
practicing and using this vehicle are piling up evidence to this point. 

Mr. Youncer. So far as the in-school programs that you have, do 
they give examinations on those within the schools, the same as any 
other program ? 

Mr. Hurueerr. Yes, sir. The programs are devised by the pro- 
graming agencies, which are the higher educational institutions and 
the Birmingham association which I named previously, by contacting 
educators throughout the State, and who send in their preferences as 
to the material and subject matter they would like treated. 

Then during the summer, work shops are conducted and the finest 
and best trained instructors are called in to prepare handbooks and 
guides that are used during the ensuing school term. 

Following the use of this material all of which is prepared in co- 
ordination with the State course of study and in keeping with the 
State board of education directives, the work is checked, tested and 
evaluated just as other school work is done. 

Mr. Youncer. Now, if you are on the outside and you wanted to 
qualify for a high school diploma, you took the course over television, 
where would you go for an examination to qualify ? 

Mr. Hurueert. The State board of education in Alabama provides 
that such a person would go to the nearest high school. 

Mr. Youncer. To be examined on the subjects that were given on 
the educational television programs? 

Mr. Hurupert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman (presiding). I had wondered just how this worked 
in the educational programs of schools. Now, you use these television 
programs as a part of the school curriculum; is that right ? 

Mr. Hurueert. Yes, sir, for the major part. There are some that 
are purely supplementary, but for the major part they are a part of 
the core of instruction itself. 

The CuatrmMan. Does that mean if you have a television set in a 
particular school room where there are 30 students in that room, that 
that class is taken up with the television program ? 

Mr. Hurtpert. Some schools have as many as 15 to 20 sets and 
they will have them in as many as 15 to 20 different rooms in that 
school. Some schools only have one set and they roll it around to the 
different rooms as they can best use their limited equipment. Usually 
it is a supplement to a regular class operation where there is a teacher 
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present who is teaching a grade level but in many cases not equipped 
to teach certain special areas of instruction. 

The instruction comes over the television and with the use of the 
guides and the handbooks this teacher, live teacher in the classroom 
at the moment, follows up this material and gives the prescribed ex- 
aminations. al 

We find that the retention of knowledge is just as great as in live 
classrooms. 

The Cuamman. The point is that you have to have the teacher there 
even though it is a televised program ? 

Mr. Hurzpert. We have never suggested that we are going to do 
away with teachers with the use of television receiving sets. How- 
ever, I could give you an incident that we have going on at the present 
time, in this particular class, taking a course in Latin, in which the 
teacher is not competent to teach the subject and is studying Latin 
along with the boys and girls. 

The CuatrmMan. But she is a teacher and you are paying her? 

Mr. Hurpert. Yes, sir. But this is a peculiar incident where 
she is taking care of the class and following through according to 
prescribed course with tests, and so forth. 

The CuarrMan. What I was trying to get at is how this is going 
to relieve, which I thought was a very pertinent comment you made 
a moment ago and emphasized, the continuous rising cost of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Hurteerr. There are experiments going on at the present time, 
Mr, Chairman, that are almost breath taking in their results, show- 
ing that larger groups than just the 30 that you mentioned, can be 
handled at one time and the results are very gratifying as to the 
amount of knowledge that they retain and how well prepared they 
are on examination. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, I can remember that when I had a course 
in education in college, there were 237 members in my class. I do 
not suppose I set the world afire in grades in that class. I imagine 
not too many did, but we went in and listened to a lecture and we 
knew that we would not be asked a question except about every 2 
or 3 weeks, and after the first round then I could stay away from 
the class for a few days if I wanted to, taking a chance, knowing 
that my name would not be called again. 

I do not know how much that contributed to my education—or 
the lack of it, Mr. Younger said. 

When I went to law school we had quite a large class. In that 
class they had the old theory—well, it is not used any more, maybe 
it is a good thing—they went on the theory that “we have got it here 
for you, you can get it if you want it, but if you do not want it, then 
that is your business.” 

That was on the kind of educational program, with which I had 
some experience. I am not saying it was the best in the world but 
that was the kind of program offered in those days. 

We may get into this business where you are going to depend on 
the individual taking classes over television with the kind of super- 
vision that is found so necessary—though I understand that that is 
the kind of educational program that they have in Oxford, where you 
are free to come and go, and where you study and then take the exami- 
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nation at the end of the course. If you pass it, all right; if you do not, 
too bad you have not studied. 

I am trying to find out in the course of these hearings just how 
educational TV fits in with our educational programs. 

My own child goes to grade school here in the District of Colum- 
bia. They have the usual size class. I think it is 31, 32, or 33. They 
have the teacher, they have a television set, and every so often they 
have an educational program over television. I do not know who 
produces these programs, but it is an experimental situation in the 
District of Columbia. 

What I am trying to find out from you people who have had ex- 
perience here is how is it that through this method you can get great- 
er and better instruction than you can by the teacher who is em- 
ployed to teach that classroom ? 

Mr. Huriperr. An average teacher has probably 6 hours of in- 
struction a day and it provides too little time in preparation. A tele- 
vision instructor probably has 6 hours a day preparing for a half- 
hour demonstration. 

I watched in the Hagerstown schools in Maryland recently a les- 
son in science being given by the television teacher and the third 
grade children there were studying the three spheres. The boys and 
girls were discussing with real intelligence subject matter unfamiliar 
to most adults. They are being prepared for this hour, this day, that 
we are living in, by instructors who can marshall the materials, the 
aids, the visuals as we call them, and give a type of instruction that 
they must have. They have to cover great areas of information 
whereby in the former days when I was in school such subjects did 
not even exist. 

Now, on the larger scale to which you were referring to, we have 
situations that are going on now where there are 300 or 400 students 
in one room with 10 or 15 receiving sets around the room and the 
instructors tell me that the students are realizing as never before that 
it is a one-time proposition passing before them and that it will not 
be repeated. Their attention is rapt and held better than it is with 
many live instructors. The advantage of having superior instruc- 
tion on educational television compensates for the absence of physical 
presence and renders a greater service by providing the best. 

The CuHatrman. Do I correctly interpret you, then, to mean that 
our teaching capabilities are not measuring up to the times as educa- 
tors feel they should? This is no reflection on any of them but that 
is what I get from your interpretation. And it is felt by those who 
are promoting this kind of educational facility that they make up for 
the lack of adequate preparation and teaching abilities that the 
teachers might have. Thus, these programs supplement what the 
students might get from their regular teachers by listening to a 
highly capable expert on a particular subject in a particular field that 
might be considered during that time ? 

Mr. Hurtzert. I would like to put it positively, sir, and say that 
the teachers are doing a magnificent job and as much as they can and 
as well as they can but it is impossible for all teachers to know as 
much as they need to know in all the subject areas to gain the interest 
of the modern pupil who is being in touch not only with commercial 
television but with radio and all other means of communication to a 
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degree that he comes superprimed and he needs more than the usual 
for an inspiration. For a teacher to be skilled in all of the arts and 
sciences would be asking a great deal for the price that is being paid. 
Even though there might be the price available, the numbers are not 
available. That is the reason I referred to it as a providential in- 
strument because it has arrived at an hour when we can reach larger 
numbers and still give them the promise of the democratic society 
that we are, an equal educational opportunity. 

The Cramman. How is this procedure going to take care of this 
continuously increasing cost of education which you emphasized so 
clearly ? 

Mr. Hurzeerr. It can well be in the future that the size of groups 
will be such that we will not need the present ratio of instructors as 
at the present or the numbers of classrooms as are now involved. 

I think the city of Miami has made the statement at the moment 
that they saved better than a quarter of a million dollars in their 
educational expenditures last year through the use of educational 
television. 

The CuHamman. Are you and your organization proceeding on the 
theory and the basis that there is a teacher shortage and it is going 
to get greater ? 

Mr. Hurvuzerr. We are only operating on what we now know and 
we would hate to predict that the teacher shortage will become even 
greater. However, knowing the potential of the medium that we are 
dealing with, we are prepared to meet situations such as that as they 
may arise. 

The Cuamman. From your experience, have there been fewer and 
fewer teachers per centagewise available each year ? 

Mr. Hutsert. In certain areas, sir, that 1s true. It is very diffi- 
cult to find an instructor for the ‘subject t of physics, for an example. 
If a man comes out of one of our higher institutions of learning capa- 
ble of teaching physics and he is offered $3,000 in salary and Chemi- 
strand in north Alabama offers him $7,000, where would you think he 
would go? 

The Cuairman. I have no idea. 

Mr. Hurieerr. Anyone would question his decision if he did not 
go to the $7,000 job. In that connection—it may well come to the 
point where industry will have to supply its scientists to educational 
television because they are absorbing them in greater numbers and 
at the expense of educational institutions and public education. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you use textbooks in connection with the instruc- 
tion, also? 

Mr. Huruperr. Yes, sir, they are the books as prescribed by the 
State board of education. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you use films in connection with the instruc- 
tions ? 

Mr. Hurtserr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. Then it would be possible in a course of mathe- 

matics, to get the best mathematician and instructor in the country to 
put the course on film, and use it all over the country. You would 
get all the advantage of the a man in the United States. 

Mr. Hurueerr. That is right, we are doing that now. 
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Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. I have one brief question, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Hurlbert, I know on the tentative TV schedule 
for 1959-60 that Russian is being given 4 days a week. Now, how 
many children throughout the schools in Alabama—TI assume that 
would be a course in high school—get that program ? 

Mr. Hurteert. That program will be available to all the high 
schools and will be chosen by the students themselves, I would think, 
under the direction of their instructors and their principal. We 
have not had instruction in Russian as yet and we do not know just 
how generally used this program will be. 

Mr. Roserrs. Do you have any idea how many teachers there are 
in the State of Alabama capable of teaching that ? 

Mr. Hurtsert. We only know of one or two. 

Mr. Roserts. I think that answers a lot of arguments being made 
here. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hurlbert. We appreciate having the 
benefit of your testimony. 

Mr. Hurtsert. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarman. Dr. Edward C. Lambert. 

Dr. Lambert, will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Moulder, a member of this committee, a Congressman from 
your State, referred to you in his testimony this morning. He 
wanted to be here at the time you testified. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. LAMBERT, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT IN CHARGE OF TELEVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Lampert. My name is Edward C. Lambert. I am assistant 
to the president of the University of Missouri in charge of television 
development and operation, and director of the University of Mis- 
souri’s educational television program. 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman, members of the commitee, I believe 
that the passage of H.R. 3043 and/or one of its companion bills, H.R. 
32, H.R. 1981, H.R. 2926, H.R. 3723, H.R. 4284, H.R. 4572, and S. 12 
is extremely important to the welfare of the United States. I recog- 
nize that several of these bills approach the problem in a somewhat 
different manner, but I feel certain that these differences can and will 
be resolved. Basically, then, I am in favor of expediting the utiliza- 
tion of educational television facilities, and I believe that Federal aid 
is essential for this purpose. 

I would like to recommend, however, that if the matching funds 
provision is retained in the final bill, an amendment be added by 
which the institutions and agencies making application for funds 
may be given credit for the money they have expended to date for 
educational television facilities. Without passage of H.R. 3048 or a 
similar bill, I fear that many of the 258 television channels reserved 
for educational TV never will be utilized. I feel certain, too, that 
the full potential of closed circuit television never will be realized. 
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We have been talking here considerably about educational chan- 
nels. I would just like to take a moment here as I go along to empha- 
size the importance of closed circuit which I think will be extremely 
important as we go along. 

With the impending tremendous influx of students in the next 5 to 
10 years I believe that educational television can do much to help the 
various institutions of learning in their efforts to cope with the task 
of preparing our young people for their future in the space age. 
All levels of education—elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion—are facing this problem of increasing enrollment with a pro- 
portionate decrease in the number of qualified teachers. 

At the University of Missouri, for example, we expect our student 
enrollment to more than double in the next 10 years, reaching a peak 
of 26,000 students by 1970. Our estimates to date have been far too 
conservative, and our enrollment today is far surpassing the number 
of students we had anticipated several years ago. As a matter of 
fact, we are running about 2 years behind time in our estimate right 
now. 

Our current enrollment at the University of Missouri is well over 
10,000 students on the campus in Columbia, and nearly 3,000 at the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy in Rolla. 

Currently, we have taken initial steps toward facing this problem 
by installing a limited closed circuit operation on the fourth floor of 
our administration building, Jesse Hall, and by utilizing our open 
circuit station, KOMU-TV. At present we are teaching four courses 
totaling 12 credit hours per week via closed circuit, and we are pre- 
senting 3 credit hours a week over KOMU-TV. KOMU-TYV also 
carries a daily high school physics course for secondary schools in the 
area. 

The closed circuit installation, despite the admirable job it is doing, 
is far from adequate to carry the load we believe it will be necessary 
to place on television if we are to meet the surging enrollments to 
come. We have recognized this fact in our initial planning. 

Thus, our present operation is stage one of a five-phases long-range 
blueprint to meet the challenge of huge enrollments to come. We are 
gaining valuable experience, and we are building on a firm foundation 
of a limited amount of the best equipment available. The university 
administration has expressed its confidence in this plan by investing 
nearly $50,000 in our closed circuit installation. We are barely 
scratching the surface, however, and before we can advance into the 
other phases of our operation, we need the financial assistance that 
will be provided by H.R. 3043 and its companion bills. 

Also at the University of Missouri we recently have established one 
of the Nation’s great teaching hospitals as a part of a much needed 
State medical center. The distinguished surgeons on our staff feel 
that their task of training future medical doctors could be expedited 
and improved greatly by the installation of closed circuit color tele- 
vision. The medical dean has placed an urgent request with the uni- 
versity president for this equipment. Financial aid provided by the 
proposed legislation would make such a purchase possible. 

We at the University of Missouri are not newcomers to the field 
of educational television. As early as 1948, I began a comprehensive 
study of the video medium in education. This was culminated in 1952 
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by my doctoral dissertation, the first nationwide study of educational 
television, “The Organization and Administration of Television Pro- 
graming for School Systems and Institutions of Higher Learning.” 
This study was followed by the publication of a small pamphlet dis- 
tributed nationally, “Educational Television in the United States.” 
In the course of my research I contacted in person and by question- 
naire nearly every educator in the United States who was engaged 
actively in the field of educational television. 

My total responses represented a 97.4-percent return from school 
systems and institutions of higher learning. I discovered in this early 
study that the primary problem facing educators who wished to estab- 
lish their own facilities, both open and closed circuit, was the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary funds to purchase equipment. Subsequent study 
and observation have convinced me that this financial hurdle has pre- 
vented many institutions from activating restricted channels or from 
establishing closed circuit operations. 

At the University of Missouri we found a partial solution to this 
problem by establishing in 1953 our educationally owned commercial 
station KOMU-TV. Money for establishment of this station was 
made available through unrestricted gifts and bequests and through 
nontax funds. The station is committed to repay this money to the 
university from its earnings. Because of the relative smallness of the 
market area, however, the earnings of the station cannot be great and 
the repayment process will be slow. We have, of course, se able 
to perform many services for the State, and we currently are present- 
ing the credit courses previously mentioned. Because of State and 
local restrictions, however, our plan, excellent as we feel it is, can- 
not be used in many areas. We hope, with Federal aid, to get double 
service from our closed circuit installation by remoting many of our 
better oncampus courses for rebroadcast over the entire mid-Missouri 
area via KOMU-TV. We foresee, too, the great future in video tape 
for making these presentations available to the entire State. 

In summary, then, educational television in the form of open and 
closed circuit broadcasting, is most certainly one of the possible solu- 
tions to the surging enrollment problem. In both cases, the services 
of a highly qualified teacher can quickly, intimately, and effectively 
be brought to a large number of students. Well over 200 studies con- 
clusively have shown that students do as well on examinations when 
they are enrolled in telecourses as they do on tests when they take 
their course work in the traditional manner. 

The splendid research work at such institutions as Penn State, 
Michigan State University, Miami University, New York University, 
and State University of Iowa, the University of Houston, and Hagers- 
town, Md., has shown the great potential of open and closed circuit 
educational television. Virtually all types of course material at all 
levels have been tried and in nearly every case, tried successfully. 

I believe the value of educational television to our American edu- 
cational system has been demonstrated. It is a means to help main- 
tain quality of instruction on both a formal course basis and on a less 
formal informational basis. I believe, and the available research sup- 
ports my belief, that educational television does reach many of the 
opinion leaders in the communities where it is available. These are 
the people, not necessarily wealthy and not necessarily highly edu- 
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cated, who help mold the opinions of the persons with whom they 
come in contact. 

I believe that H.R. 3043 and its companion legislation will make 
possible further expansion of educational television throughout the 
United States. With many States hard pressed financially and with 
foundations beginning to withdraw their support of new ET instal- 
lations, the growth of ETV is in danger of being thwarted. This 
legislation will encourage its growth. 

Further, it will encourage its growth and development now, so 
that work can begin in learning how to use it even more effectively 
prior to the time that college and university enrollments more than 
double in size. Needless to say, the enrollment problem is already 
present in the elementary school today. 

I feel that the great value of educational television will encourage 
schools and colleges willingly to find the necessary means to operate 
and maintain equipment made possible by this legislation. I urge 
the adoption of H.R. 3034 and/or its companion legislation. 

The Canine: Doctor, does that conclude your formal presenta- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rogers, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youneer. Yes, sir. 

Doctor, do you feel that the lack of Federal help has retarded the 
development of the educational programs in the States ? 

Mr. Lampert. I believe it has, sir, at least the lack of money to go 
ahead has. 

Mr. Youncer. Can you give us some specific examples? You have 
made a study nationwide. 

Mr. Lampert. The No. 1 response to my question, back in 1952, an 
early study, but the major response was to the effect that the first 
problem they were facing was a financial problem. I have talked to 
a number of educators since then and they say that that is the big 
problem, getting the money. 

Kansas, for example, has for a number of years been trying to get a 
station on the air, or a network on the air for that matter, and they 
have not been able to get the necessary money from the State legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Youncer. They have the State plan ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, Iowa State had a 
State plan. Iowa State is in the same boat that we are. They are an 
educationally owned commercial station. They had a very fine plan 
for a State network which was never able to get into operation be- 
cause they could not get the necessary funds. As a matter of fact, 
when Mr. Hall, who was director at that time, went to Ohio State, 
I believe he took the plan with him and I think Ohio State is very 
seriously considering it. At least it seems to be the same plan. It 
was a splendid plan. Unfortunately for Iowa, they did not have the 
money to go ahead. 

Mr. Youngeer. Is not the station at Ames, Iowa, one of the out- 
standing stations in the country ? 

Mr. Lampert. It is an exceptionally fine station. It is doing a very 
good job. As a commercial station they are restricted somewhat. 
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On the other hand, they are doing many fine educational programs. 
They were the first educational station, commercial station, but they 
were the first educational station. 

Mr. Youncer. If you combine the educational program along with 
the commercial station in a good market so that it will be self-support- 
ing, do you not think that would be one solution ? 

Mr. Lampert. Of course, we approached that plan, sir, but as I 
pointed out in my presentation here, this is impossible in, I would 
say, a large share of the areas. They have local restrictions, they 
have State restrictions against it. 

We were in a position where we did not have these restrictions. But 
in many States—and as a matter of fact WOI has had many prob- 
lems with State broadcasters because they are commercial—I know 
this to be a fact. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you have regularly licensed operators or are 
they just students that operate the station ? 

Mr. Lampert. We have regularly licensed operators on our com- 
mercial stations. We use students on our closed circuit installation. 

Mr. Youneer. As long as there is a limited amount of money avail- 
able for teaching and buildings and so fourth, do you think the same 
amount of money invested in the normal channels of teaching and 
buildings will accomplish more or less than an equal amount put into 
television ? 

Mr. Lampert. I think an equal amount put into television will 
accomplish more, sir. I will put.it positively. We are experimenting 
on that now with this closed circuit. Our professors have been ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about this, both the open and closed circuit. As 
a matter of fact, they hate to go back to the large lecture hall system 
once they have had experience on television because of the ability 
to use audiovisual aids, the ability to bring people in for interviews, 
the closeups, facial expressions. It cannot be matched in a large 
lecture hall. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you think the same system can be used in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, sir, it is being used in Hagerstown, Md., very 
successfully. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Frynt. I notice that you established your educational tele- 
vision station in 1953. 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiynv. Did you become operational at that time? 

Mr. Lampert. December 21, 1953; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiynt. To what extent have you expanded your operation of 
it in the 5 years that have followed ? 

Mr. Lampert. In what way, sir? 

Mr. Fiynt. In program time. 

Mr. Lampert. We started it originally at 4:30 in the afternoon and 
ran it until 10:30. We now run from 10 in the morning until mid- 
night. We have done some programing during that time. 

Mr. Fiynv. To what extent have you followed up to determine the 
efficiency of this as a method of transmitting the course of instruction? 

Mr, Lampert. The formal courses of instructions, for example, the 
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first semester we had a course called Epoch America by the great 
epoch American poet, John G. Hyhart. All we had there to check on 
that were the test scores. The test scores were higher. We did not 
go about this scientifically because we did not have the research money 
to do it, but with the same instructor, with the same assistant, and so 
forth, the test scores were higher. 

Now, we do not claim that that is scientific but we found the same 
thing true on our other courses that we were teaching on our closed 
circuit and our State government administration which we are teach- 
ing on the closed circuit and open circuit. 

Also, we do subscribe to commercial rating services which give an 
indication of the viewing audience. The viewing audience for our 
educational shows is not great. But it is significant. In other words, 
we know we have from 5 5,000 to 8,000 watching our State government 
administration. That is ‘hot a big audience from a commercial stand- 
point, but it is a very important audience and we know over the course 
of time, course of a semester, probably 50,000 to 100,000 people will see 
that fine program. 

Mr. Fiynv. In which field of instruction have you had the most 
success? Has that been in the field of literature? Has it been in 
the field of sciences ? 

Mr. Lampert. I would say in the field of literature, sir. We are 
running a physics course for the high schools in the area. This is not 
our own course. This is the one that yas done by the Ency clopedia 
Britannica, using Dr. White. This has been very successful in the 
high schools, but we don’t claim credit for that course, other than the 
fact that we did buy the film and we are presenting it free of charge. 

Mr. Friynrt. I would also like to ask you a question which one of my 
colleagues asked Mr. Hurlbert, if I may. 

What was the cost of your total capital investment to date ? 

Mr. Lampert. Our initial investment was approximately $650,000, 
including the building. Then we have added to that buying a kine- 
scope to “send films around the States. I would s say we have around 
$750,000 invested now. 

Mr. Fiynr. How much is your annual cost of operation ? 

Mr. Lampert. Our annual cost of operation would run, roughly, 
$400,000. Of course, some of that is really commercial cost which 
would not be counted if we were operating strictly in an operational 
manner. 

Mr. Fiynt. Did you hear the comments of Mr. Hurlbert when he 
was speaking about getting increased coverage with relay stations? 

Mr. Lamverr. Yes. 

Mr. Fiynv. Have you thought of that? 

Mr. Lampert. We have thought of hooking up with State teachers 
colleges throughout the State. That is a possibility, but I feel we 
should do more educational work before we do that. I mean, we 
should be carrying more educational programs before we attempt 
that. 

I think video tape will be a possible solution to this. I believe there 
is a real future there. 

Mr. Fiynt. Several of us have wondered about that. Would you 
tell us a little bit about how the video tape operates? I hate to take 
up your time on this, but I would appreciate it, if you would. 
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Mr. Lampert. I certainly don’t claim to be an expert on it, sir, but 
I have watched it in operation. It is possible to put your program on 
the air and, as you are putting it on the air, or just put it on a closed 
circuit, if you wish, it is possible to put it on a video tape receiver 
and you will get an almost exact reproduction immediately or a re- 
production immediately or a reproduction that can be used succes- 
sively as many times as you want. 

Mr. Hurlbert was telling me, I believe, that they had played the 
same course over again 11 times. I believe it was a chemistry course. 
They were able to use it 11 times. 

Mr. Fiynr. Am I correct in assuming that this would be used to 
reach areas which are not presently available through regular, estab- 
lished transmitters ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. I think that would be one real asset of Federal 
aid. It would be possible to send these tapes around to other areas 
in the State. Of course, now they would also need a tape recorder 
to play it back. But if they are equipped, and I think in time most 
stations will be equipped with video tape recorders, it would be pos- 
sible to send these tapes around the State and it would be very 
economical. 

Mr. Fryntr. Would that also make possible an exchange of tapes 
between different systems, say, betwen the Missouri system and the 
Alabama system ? 

Mr. Lampert. I am sure that would follow. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Lambert, for your tes- 
timony here today. 

Mr. Hurlbert, did you intend to request that the statement which 
you had passed around be included in the record ? 

Mr. Hurupert. Yes, sir, please. 

The Cuarrman. That was overlooked inadvertently a moment ago. 

Mr. Hourtpert. May I ask that it be done? 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, it will be included in the rec- 
ord at the appropriate place, with your testimony. 

Mr. Hurtpert. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. William Harley will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. HARLEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY BROADCASTERS, UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Hartey. I am William Harley, president of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, which is a 34-year-old or- 
ganization, made up of 144 universities, colleges, public schools, and 
nonprofit radio and television stations. 

These stations are operated in direct service of American educa- 
tion, as their primary function, and in that respect I speak on behalf 
of American education rather than merely in behalf of broadcasting, 
as such. 

I would like to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear 
here today on behalf of the service on the full development of which 
American education counts so heavily to meet the needs and chal- 
lenges of the critical years immediately ahead. 
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I have a prepared statement to offer for the record, but to conserve 
time I will confine my oral presentation to summarizing its major 
points, and then, gentlemen, after that I would like to address myself 
specifically to several questions raised in this morning’s session. 

The Cuairman. Your entire statement, without objection, will be 
included in the record, Mr. Haley. 

(Mr. Harley’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. HaRLey on §S. 12, AND RELATED Brits To EXPEDITE 
THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION FAcILITIES IN OuR PuBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


I am William G. Harley. I speak on behalf of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, of which I am president. This is the 34-year-old asso- 
ciation which is made up of the 142 universities, colleges, public schools, and 
nonprofit community corporations which operate or hold construction permits 
for 148 nonprofit educational radio and 35 nonprofit educational television sta- 
tions. These stations are operated in the direct service of American education, 
as their primary function. 

The NAEB is the senior organization in the field of educational television and 
radio. In this capacity we have at various times in our history also seen 
specialized needs that we could not ourselves meet. NAEB leadership was 
instrumental in the creation of the Joint Council on Educational Television, 
which was set up to help safeguard the frequencies allocated to educational 
television and to expedite, as much as possible, their activation. The NAEB 
also recommended the creation of the Educational Television and Radio Center, 
which is the network for educational television. We are represented on the 
boards of the joint council and the center, and work closely and cooperatively 
with both. We have also had the privilege of being represented in testimony 
before other congressional committees in the past. 

I would like first of all to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear 
here today, on behalf of a service on the full development of which American 
education counts heavily to meet many of the needs and challenges of the years 
immediately ahead. 

The history of educational broadcasting in the United States and of the 
NAEB, we believe, is an honorable story—of dedicated educators who all along 
have seen the possibilities of the electronic broadcast media as tools of educa- 
tion, and have sought to secure their benefits for American education. It is 
also a story of improverishment amidst plenty—of the decimation of educational 
radio stations in the 1920’s and 1930’s because of the lack of funds—and the 
lack of other kinds of understanding and support of the sort which this bill, 
if approved, could begin to develop for television. 

I should like to say a few words on behalf of educational radio, before pro- 
ceeding to the principal portion of my statement. For we see television and 
radio both as educational resources, and much of what I shall say about tele- 
vision could also be said of educational radio. Moreover, school broadcasting 
by radio gives us some understanding and perspectives on what to expect from 
television, when it is adequately established. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, we have pioneered in the use of radio to sup- 
plement instruction. We operate the only State radio network in the Nation— 
10 transmitters programed from studios on the university campus. 

For 28 years the Wisconsin Radio School of the Air has enriched classroom 
instruction in grade schools of the State. Approximately 284,000 individual 
Wisconsin children listen to these programs and total enrollments in the various 
courses (on the basis of 2% programs per child each week) come to 710,000. In 
many counties 100 percent of the schools are now equipped with receivers, as a 
tribute to the usefulness of this broadcast service. This may give you some 
indication of what can be expected of educational television, which by adding the 
visual dimension, brings even more meaningful concepts into the experience of 
students and adults alike. 

Our Nation was rudely awakened a little over a year ago by a flying object 
which Russia called a sputnik but which, so far as implications for America 
were concerned, was a flying alarm clock. Let us hope that Russia does not have 
to launch the equivalent of a sputnik in the use of television for educational 
purposes in order to bring the “breakthrough” which American education so 
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desperately needs if it is again to seize a position of world leadership in edu- 
eation—-not only in science, mathematics, and the modern foreign languages 
but also in those humanities, social sciences, and cultural areas for which the 
world and especially the underdeveloped nations—look to us for leadership. 

The testimony presented before this committee last year made this fact clear: 
That television, with its potential capacity to impart more information to more 
people in less ime than any medium yet devised, is an effective means of realizing 
the dream of our Founding Fathers for universal education. And this effective- 
ness has been demonstrated at all levels of education, from the primary grades 
through adult education, and in virtually all subjects in which it has been 
responsibly tried. 

As a nation, we are committed to equal educational opportunity for all. Yet 
today in hundreds of rural areas there are no teachers qualified to teach physics, 
modern languages, art, music, and many other urgently needed disciplines. 

Many paraplegics and many who are aged or infirm, or even simply ashamed 
to go back to school, perhaps with their children or grandchildren, are left un- 
served. The millions of illiterates we have, and refugees who need to learn our 
language and our traditions, are unrealized resources of our Nation. The need 
is here. A tool is here, a powerful tool, to help solve these problems. 

The crisis confronting education in this country regarding the appalling lack 
of facilities and teachers to cope with ever-mounting enrollments has been too 
well documented to need repeating here. By increasing the productivity of 
good teachers, and making adjustments possible in teacher loads and func- 
tions, educational television can greatly assist with this critical problem as 
well. 

However, I would like to make clear that the NAEB does not promote tele- 
vision as a replacement for teachers—or for space or other facilities. We need 
better education—not cheaper education. We don’t offer television merely as 
a temporary expedient for helping to solve the logistics problems of too many 
students, too little space or too few teachers. We offer television principally 
to improve the quality and amount of good instruction which our Nation needs 
in so many subject areas. Television can extend the influence of good teachers. 
But more importantly it can contribute to the effectiveness of the teaching of 
all teachers and the learning of all students. As.a teacher-training instrument 
as well as for informing the citizens of America of what their schools are doing, 
by opening a window on the classroom through which all who will can see, tele- 
vision offers an additional, and promising, new dimension for education. 

Educational television also stands for a type of general public service which 
commercial television so far as not been able to offer in anything like adequate 
quantity or quality. Educational television makes the best minds of Amer- 
ica’s great educational institutions available to the whole community. It 
expands the public service potential of State and Federal agencies, helping to 
bring the Government and its elected officials closer to the people, and the 
people closer to their Government. We believe the hundreds of hours of this 
sort of programing on the educational stations of the Nation in this regard, 
as reported on in the hearings last year, are eloquent testimony to the social, 
educational, and general public service responsibility of educational tele 
vision as it is emerging in these United States. We find that people, common 
everyday people, hungry for solid nutritional fare of an intellectual nature, 
respond and are grateful, and tell their friends about this new kind of tele 
vision. Thus, the value systems implicit in commercial television find a counter- 
balance in the thoughful and thought-provoking programing which characterize 
educational television’s growing adult services. 

The effectiveness of television as an instrument of education has been proved 
over and over again. Its economy, in comparison with outdated approaches, is 
increasingly recognized. It stands ready as a tool, awaiting the support which 
can project it into the full usefulness of which it is capable. 

There are now 43 educational television stations in the United States. Most 
of these are not adequately financed and have insufficient power and coverage. 

In whatever legislation emerges from these hearings, NAEB urges that all 
three types of existing ETV stations—be they owned and operated by universi- 
ties or colleges, school systems, or nonprofit community corporations—are able 
to take advantage of such funds as may be provided. These pioneer “light- 
house” stations already represent heavy investments by institutions and local 
communities; eligibility for such funds would permit them to expand and 
extend the excellent service they now provide in limited fashion—not limited 
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by excellence in ideas or creative excellence, only limited by facilities to make 
the programs widely available. 

We believe then, that the record of educational television’s contributions to 
education at all levels is an impressive one—wherever it exists, either on a 
broadcast or closed-circuit basis. But it exists in all too few spots to provide 
the national assistance our educational effort requires now. 

At this moment, two-thirds of the population of the United States has no ac- 
cess to educational television. All but some 20 of the great universities of the 
United States have no television responsibilities. All but some 150 out of the 
many thousands of school systems of the Nation are years away from access 
to this electronic miracle unless Federal assistance is provided. Unless Federal 
support is provided, we believe that for many years, there will be no more than 
some 50 to 60 educational television stations in the Nation, while some 200 
other frequencies, allocated for education, lie fallow. Potential State and re- 
gional networks will only remain unrealized dreams unless and until Federal 
funds are made available to construct stations to fill the gaps—the hundreds 
of miles which separate these pioneer islands of educational television from 
each other. Whether or not such aid is forthcoming can mean the difference 
between leadership for the United States and second-rate status for our Nation 
in education. Absence of such help can mean delay of a generation—and that 
may be too long. 

I need scarcely remind you how precarious is the position of the channels 
allocated for educational television. Commercial broadcasters, various indus- 
tries, the armed services, and a multitude of other perfectly deserving organiza- 
tions periodically call attention of the Federal Communications Commission 
to the unused resource contained in these channels for which funds have not 
been available to erect stations. They are under pressure. This pressure is 
daily increasing as the competition for more room in the spectrum intensifies. 
We believe this bill, if approved, would give great impetus to station activa- 
tion, and virtually at once, would announce this Nation’s resolve not only to 
preserve but to use them for America’s most critical need—for education. In 
many States, the use of State or public funds to develop educational television 
stations has been delayed, or prevented, by the belief that, if State funds are 
to be used to support educational television, the service must be available to 
the entire State—not merely to those fortunate few who are within the service 
area of the university, or school system, or proposed organization seeking to 
launeh it. Funds of the order proposed by this bill, though not sufficient to 
solve this problem fully, would break this deadlock, by making State systems, 
capable of serving, in most cases, the majority of the population and the schools 
of the State, a more realizable objective. 

Once such vistas are opened, with pump-priming funds made available to 
make a start possible, we believe that educational stations can be activated in 
every major population area in every State of the Union so that our citizens 
can enjoy their benefits. Then, at last, this Nation will have available a real 
alternative service to the entertainment-centered and commercial-based services 
which are the only ones we now have in most of the country. 

To summarize: Events of the first half of the 20th century, marked by two 
world wars, discovery of “the bomb,” and culminating in space conquest, have 
shocked traditional education into an awareness that its problems do not and 
cannot end with halls of ivy and yesterday’s print-based curricula. The class- 
room has become the community, the Nation, the world. Schools, colleges, and 
universities, in an effort to preserve tomorrow’s world, and make it better for 
our children, are trying to use every facility available to extend their area of 
service and their potential for usefulness. 

The little band of individuals in my association who, years ago, had dreams 
about the great usefulness of these electronic instruments of education, and 
fought for frequencies for education first in standard AM radio (unsuccess- 
fully), and later in FM radio and television (the latter two successfully) offer 
you this tool. Not as a replacement of the teachers—or of space—or of higher 
salaries for teachers—but in support of, and as assistance to, all the other 
tools and resources we can muster. 

We of the NAEB feel that approval of this legislation will also be a step to- 
ward something which for many years has been close to our hearts: the develop- 
ment of a sound national communications policy to the end that all the broad- 
cast media, no matter in whose hands they rest, are employed for the greatest 
good of the Nation and the world. 
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Therefore, on the basis of educational needs of our Nation and of our edu- 
cational system for more modern instruments of instruction; and of the po- 
tential of television as an instrument available to help solve our national edu- 
cational needs now, I would most earnestly urge passage of this legislation. It 
has been said that we cannot know the potential of man himself until every 
man who wants an education can have the door opened to obtain one. Edu- 
cational television could be such an open door for all Americans. 

Mr. Harter. From its beginning in 1925, the NAEB has fought 
to develop a sound national communications policy in which all broad- 
cast media are employed for the greatest public good. We believe 
this is a record, an honorable one, of dedicated educators who earlier 
saw the possibilities of the electronic media as tools of education and 
insisted that education must have an opportunity to own and operate 
its own facilities. 

Through the years, a little band of individuals in my association 
fought for frequencies for education, first in standard AM radio, un- 
successfully, and later successfully in FM radio, and in television. 

It has always been our position that education must. control its 
own facilities in order to make effective use of the electronics instru- 
ments. It is only in this way that the educators can provide the 
continuity of programing essential to the educational process on a 
regular, longtime basis, rather than the limited and sporadic basis 
which limits educators’ use of commercial facilities. 

With a few notable exceptions, television broadcast time on com- 
mercial stations cannot be secured by educational institutions under 
conditions honestly acceptable for educational purposes. 

Thirty-four years of radio broadcasting experience and 11 years of 
television experience with this cooperation alternative have shown that 
with all the good will in the world, commercial broadcasting cannot 
provide a continuing service to education adequate to the public need. 

It is for this reason that our association has fought so hard for the 
reservation principle of television channels for education, and is cur- 
rently so concerned about the activation of unused assignments. But 
more important than the possible loss of channels is a much more over- 
riding consideration, the need of American education right now for 
the help that these unbuilt ETV stations could provide. 

In testimony presented before this committee last year, there was 
ample documentation of this crisis in education, and convincing evi- 
dence concerning television as a tested tool for helping to meet. both 
the qualitative as well as the quantitative problems confronting edu- 
cation. Television stands ready as an instrument of major sig- 
nificance for education, awaiting the support which can project it 
into the full usefulness of which it is capable. 

There are now 43 educational television stations on the air. Most 
of these are inadequately financed. Few have sufficient power or 
proper physical facilities. In whatever legislation emerges from these 
hearings, our association urges that all types of existing ETV sta- 
tions, be they universities, school systems, or commurity corporations, 
be eligible for such funds as may be provided, thus enabling them to 
expand and extend the excellent service they already provide. 

The record of educational television’s contribution to education is 
an impressive one, wherever it exists, but it exists in far too few places 


to provide the national assistance our educational effort requires right 
now. 
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At this moment, two-thirds of the population of this country has no 
access to educational television. All but 20 of the great universities 
of this country have no television station. All but some 150 school 
systems are probably years away from access to this electronic miracle, 
unless some form of Federal assistance is provided. 

In many years to come, there may well be no more than 50 or 60 
educational television stations in the Nation out of the potential 257. 
Plans for State and regional ETV networks will remain unrealized 
dreams unless and until Federal funds are made available to fill in 
the gaps that separate these pioneer islands of educational television 
service. 

We are only on the threshold of a realization of the full potential 
of television for education, and the full realization will require the 
national mobilization for which this proposed legislation would pro- 
vide the necessary impetus, and this impetus is needed, gentlemen. 

Failure of educators to activate the unused channels is not due to 
any lack of interest or zeal on their part. It is due to the lack of 
sufficient funds with which to acquire the basic physical facilities. 
The first 20 or so ETV stations had a boost from the Fund For Adult 
Education, whose grants to these additional stations at a critical time 
made all the difference as to whether they just sat on the launching 
pad or finally got into orbit. 

Now comes another critical time. The ETV movement has reached 
the first plateau, with stations activated in most of the obvious centers 
of population, and in areas capable of providing the initial capital 
catia. From now on the activation of channels becomes increasingly 


more difficult, while the need grows daily greater, and there is a need 


for one final boost to project the ETV movement into a true national 
system of educational television. 

That need surely exists. In many areas there is evidence that despite 
unremitting evidence, State and local agencies are not in a position to 
activate unused channels reserved for education. With the added 
impetus and encouragement that Federal funds would provide, the 
States and communities can push the job to fulfillment. 

Without Federal help to galvanize and stimulate State and local 
activity and thus produce a breakthrough, a great potential for edu- 
cation may be forever lost. Nothing could be more vital to a system 
of Government that rests upon the combined judgments of all, rather 
than the decisions of a few. 

It has been said that we cannot know the potential of man himself 
until every man who wants an education can have the door opened to 
obtain one. Educational television should be such an open door for 
all Americans. 

A number of questions came up this morning to which I would like 
to address myself. First there was a question of need. There is a 
need, unquestionably, both to expand services of existing ETV sta- 
tions and to activate unused channels. Despite efforts of the State 
and local agencies, frustrations continue to exist in areas such as Ohio, 
ne Alabama, North Carolina, Texas, just to name some of 
them. 

But let’s just take two of the wealthiest States in the country. In 
New York State there are 11 allocations for educational television. 
There is only one station on the air, one that just came on in Buffalo. 
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How did it come into being? Not because the great State of New 
York was willing or able to raise funds, but because a commercial 
operator failed in the operation of the station and turned over the 
entire equipment for educational use. 

In Texas there are 18 allocations. I should just point out that there 
remain 11 unused assignments in the great State of New York, so 
that the greatest population density in our entire country still has no 
access to educational television. 

In Texas there are 18 assignments. Four of these are VHF chan- 
nels, yet only one station is on the air, in the wealthiest State of the 
Union. And again, how come this one station is on the air? I don’t 
want to get into a dispute about the comparative economics of the 
States. More wealthy individuals, perhaps, would be more appro- 
priate. But anyway, how does it comes about that we only have one 
station down there and how did it come into being? Again, by a 
sort of happy happenstance, not because this great State found the 
money to activate this channel, but because one individual oil million- 
naire out of his own generosity gave the basic equipment to get the 
station on, in Houston. 

But in Austin, in El Paso, in Dallas, San Antonio, despite tre- 
mendous efforts on the local level, these communities have been un- 
able to activate channels, and these, gentlemen, are VHF channels. 

Other witnesses can document similar situations in other States. 
Mr. Day will speak about California; Mr. Fawcett, I am sure, will 
speak about the situation in Ohio; Mr. Haskieu more detail about 
Texas; and so on. 

If further documentation of need is deemed necessary, my associ- 
ation will be glad to provide it for this committee. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas. May I ask one question on this situation, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarman. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. Mr. Harley, the issue actually involved in 
this situation is not whether or not we need the educational TV. I 
think everyone admits that. But I think the big issue is whether or 
not the Federal Government ought to get into the financing. 

Of course, if that can be determined, it would answer the question. 
But with relation to the investigation work that your association or 
organization has done, are you to the definite conclusion that there 
is no other source of financing this sort of operation ? 

Mr. Harter. I would say that these communities and States have 
tried very hard to find other sources. The Ford Foundation, as you 
know, or its funds, have contributed a great deal. They have made a 
great start. 

But this is far from the realization of the full potential for a 
nationwide educational television system. I think that the time has 
come when the Federal Government is the only agency which can 
step in at this point and really give it the impetus to get it on the 
road and fulfill the potential. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. You were speaking of Texas, and we appre- 
ciate that advertising about it being the wealthiest. But the legisla- 
ture down there has had a very difficult time finding more taxes to 
provide for our present needs. Of course, although I don’t think 
this would be a luxury, even at the State level, I think it is going to 
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move into the realm of necessities, I do think that they would dis- 
count the great need for it at this time to support some other tax- 
supported item that had been on the books for some time. 

That is a very difficult situation that all the States are facing, and 
I think partially because of the tremendous tax grab that is being 
made by the Federal Government. 

That is all IT have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Harter. Thank you. 

Another matter that was discussed was this matter involving the 
question of guarantees that educational television would really be 
educational. First, it must be remembered, as Commissioner Craven 
pointed out, that the Federal Communications Commission, to whom 
any applicant must go for a license, has an established policy as to 
what constitutes a noncommercial operation, and any applicant for 
these must, of course, satisfy the FCC requirements. 

In addition, the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
which would administer the legislation, will also have policies and 
requirements as to what constitutes responsible applicants for these 
funds. 

Incidentally, Health, Education, and Welfare would also be estab- 
lishing the ability of applicants to operate these facilities. So, in 
effect, we have a double safeguard through these Federal agencies on 
the educational qualifications of applicants. 

Another matter that involved discussion was the nature of the non- 
profit corporation or foundation which might be eligible for funds, 
and whether the wording of various bills provided sufficient insur- 
ance that such an organization would, in fact, be truly educational in 
both purpose and practice. 

We believe that the existing community stations which in many 
ways are the most influential and most important in the entire edu- 
‘ational television movement must not be penalized by a restrictive 
wording of legislation which would make them ineligible. These 
community stations represent cooperative efforts along with other 
community interests of some of the most distinguished educational 
institutions in our Nation. 

For example, WGBH-TYV in Boston is owned and operated by the 
WGBH-TYV Foundation, including on its board the presidents and 
treasurers of Harvard University and MIT, operated with the advice 
of the Lowell Institute of Cooperative Broadcasting, which repre- 
sents several other colleges and universities in the Boston area. 

Yet, under the wording of some of the bills, WGBH, or other sta- 
tions like it in New Orleans, Minneapolis, San Francisco, and so on, 
would not be eligible for these funds. We should like to offer for 
the committee’s consideration a slightly altered wording in the Rob- 
erts-Moulder bill as a possible way of taking care of some of the 
concern that has been expressed. This is H.R. 2926. This is on page 
4, line 6, paragraph (d). 

Delete the words “organized and controlled”—I am sorry; it is line 
7—“organized and controlled by any agency, officer, college, or uni- 
versity,” and substitute so that it now reads “which includes one or 
more agencies, officers, colleges, or universities.” 
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The reason we do not favor the wording “organized and controlled” 
is that in most instances no one person or agency or university con- 
trols such nonprofit corporations, and it seems to us that this is a 
source of strength of such establishments. In many instances, the 
educational television station has been the greatest catalytic agent 
that ever appeared in these communities, uniting labor, industry, 
educators, and public spirited individuals in a cooperative, united 
effort in which individual differences and ambitions are forgotten 
in the common cause which they believe is so important—educational 
television. 

Thank you. 

The Caiman. Are there any other questions, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Roerrs of Texas. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youneer. Mr. Harley, do you think there is any need for more 
research or experimental work in the field of educational television 
before we go into it on a national scale with Federal funds? 

Mr. Harury. I think there is an abundance of evidence which has 
already been gathered which testifies absolutely to the tremendous 
power and utility of this instrument in the cause of education. 

Certainly we would want continuing research and evaluation to 
go on. This is important. But certainly it has been firmly estab- 
lished by testimony and by research carried on in institutions all over 
this country indicating the tremendous power of this instrument as a 
teaching tool. 

I would say there is sufficient evidence, sir, to go ahead with the 
Federal program in support of educational television. 

Mr. Youncer. You mentioned in your testimony about the control 
that the Health, Education, and Welfare Department would have. 
Do you know whether they are in favor of this program ? 

r. Hartey. All I remember is the report which was submitted at 
the Senate hearings, which was submitted by Mr. Flemming, in which 
they indicated that they had a number of reservations about the legis- 
lation. I don’t know what their position is now. Perhaps it has 
altered. 

Mr. Younger. I am just asking. I haven’t seen their report. 

Mr. Harter. I don’t know. 

Mr. Younger. I suppose they have filed a report, but I haven’t seen 
it yet. I was wondering whether they are favorable to this type of 
legislation ? 

There is one mystery that I haven’t been able to solve. I judge 
from the testimony of all of the witnesses so far that one of the great 
troubles is they go to the State legislature and they cannot get the 
State legislature to appropriate the money. Is that true? 

Mr. Hartey. I think this has been true in a number of instances. 
As you know, State legislatures are faced with many problems, and 
in some cases they haven’t been able to see the ateolite necessity of 
utilizing this instrument which, if they could see it, they would find 
would be of actually a moneysaving situation for them in the tremen- 
dous outlay of funds for public education. 

Mr. Younger. Then how do you think you can come to Congress 
and ask the Congress to go back and take out of the pockets of 


regi Py same taxpayers the money that the State legislators refuse 
to take ? 
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Mr. Hartey. Perhaps the Federal Government is more enlightened 
than some of the more provincial constituencies. 

Mr. Youncer. I am trying to get into the logical reasoning of all of 
these demands on the Federal Government. The taxpayer only has 
one pocket, out of which all of the taxes come. I just cannot see how 
the general public feels that Congress, on a Federal basis, can go back 
to the same taxpayers and extract money from them, or go into deficit 
financing, because of inflation, when the State legislatures have the 
same taxes, the same taxing power—as a matter of fact, they have 
better, because they have the sales tax, and they can raise more money 
out of the same taxpayer than we can raise. 

That is one of the mysteries of all of the demands that have come up 
to Congress. It always mystifies me as to the logic of the argument. 

Mr. Hartey. When I spoke about the Federal Government having 
more of an enlightened view, I was being somewhat facetious, but 
they do have an overall view which is perhaps not within the range of 
individual State legislatures. I think the development of many 
things in our country, of the national park system, for example, or 
the beginnings of airplane transportation, require some kind of Fed- 
eral assistance to get something developed, get it rolling, whose bene- 
fits are manifest to everyone, once it is available and underway, but 
which perhaps would never come into being without some kind of 
Federal assistance, 


Mr. Younger. Let me put it this way: Would you rather pay the 
Federal tax or State tax as an individual? I did not hear your 
answer. 

Mr. Hartey. I am still thinking about it, sir. Can I take the fifth 


on that? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, I am interested in the psychology of these 
people who come up to us all the time, because we are going to be 
ciaieaian shortly with another bill, not out of our committee, but 
on the floor, known as the Murray-Metcalf educational bill, which 
is to enlarge the teaching staff and construct buildings. 

Here we have a program, the testimony of which is to the effect 
that we can cut down some of those features and do a better job with 
less money. Yet all of the money is to come out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, from the same taxpayers that the State has the right to tax. 

It seems as though the States have a reluctance to go into this pro- 
gram when education, essentially, has always been their field. It is 
a new field for the Federal Government. It is not something new 
like the airplane or some new invention, or defense work, or some- 
thing of that kind. This is something that the States and the locali- 
ties have been in ever since we have had a country. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Fiynt. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rostenkowski ? 

Mr. Rostenkowskt. No questions. 

Mr. Hartey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, for the privilege of appearing. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. John Cunningham. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN P. CUNNINGHAM, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
CUNNINGHAM & WALSH, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, my name is John P. Cunning- 
ham. I am chairman of the board of an advertising agency, Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, New York, on Madison Avenue. 

You may wonder why I, an advertising man, am appearing here 
in behalf of educational, noncommercial television. It is because I 
have found that TV, next to the printing press, is the most powerful 
instrument yet devised to reach the human mind. 

It has an exposure power beyond any other means of communica- 
tion. As you know, over 3 hours per day, per person—or 22 hours 
per week—are spent before that little square screen by our people. 
More time is spent in front of it by each average one of us than in 
any other occupation except working and sleeping. 

It will be an unforgivable omission if those who can help control 
the communications of our time fail to harness this instrument, now 
largely a highly magnetic new plaything, to the task of upgrading 
the national mind. 

It reaches homes where books are seldom read. It reaches homes 
where there are no other potential cultural stimuli. 

Its editorial content was almost wholly turned over to American 
business. I make no excuses. We have done astonishingly well with 
it in the field of entertainment. We are delivering the world’s most 
talented artists to our living rooms every night—a couple of hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of free theater tickets each week. 

For one thing, it can give us a much better informed and intelli- 
gent electorate. 

International broadcasting is very near. That was the portent of 
our recently launched Atlas satellite which tossed President Eisen- 
hower’s Christmas words back to earth. 

International television will enable the nations of the earth to ex- 
change their cultures—and their national aspirations—from fireside 
to fireside. It holds promise of being the greatest force yet in the 
promotion of permanent peace. 

Television is the one instrument through which sleeping interest 
in science, chemistry, and the arts, can best be aroused. 

It has often been said that there are many good teachers, but few 
great teachers. Television can bring those few great teachers into 
every man’s living room. It can be used in teacher training. It 
can upgrade the entire teaching staff of the Nation. 

The great immediate thing that television can do is to make a 
college degree available to every single American, who cannot af- 
fords to go to college. The only action required of the television 
student would be to go to a central place in his city four times a 
year to take an examination. It might take the TV student 5 to 10 
years to acquire the credits for a degree now piled up in our 4 bright 
college years, but what is that to a hungry mind ? 

Our collegiate admissions system, as compared with Russia’s, in 
my opinion, seems to have one very serious mechanical defect. The 
intake valve is slightly corroded—corroded with privilege. It ad- 
mits many youngsters to a college education who sometimes don’t 
want it very much, but who are persuaded to go to college by family 
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tradition, ease of money, and social status—a sort of self-perpetuating 
collegiate dynasty—while college is denied to many minds potentially 
more valuable to the Nation that are forced into work. 

Television today alone can correct this dreadful inequity with some 
sort of countrywide televarsity. 

We need made available to every single farm and apartment, tene- 
ment, and garret in this country, a full-time 24-hour-a-day TV edu- 
cational channel. That is all, and that is not much. 

Television can even do some things better than the college class- 
room. It can give students front-row closeup seats for important 
demonstrations. It can bring the finest laboratory facilities to re- 
mote schools which could not otherwise afford them. It can provide 
postgraduate courses to college graduates while they work. 

This legislation which you are now considering will be a most ef- 
fective accelerator. It will spark the extension of educational TV 
across the country. It will not be enough, but it will activate other 
moneys from local educational, civic, and business sources to help 
do the job. 

It will be good seed money to start educational TV in many areas 
where it does not yet exist. It will be good gap-closing money to 
connect now independent educational TV stations into regional net- 
works—with all the economies resultant therefrom. 

As one of the many people in advertising and commerce who have 
come to know the power of this medium and profited by it, and who 
wishes to see this power used beyond the entertainment area, be- 
yond the selling of goods, and harnessed to the advance of the na- 
tional mind, I believe that bill S. 12 will be a most effective ac- 
celerator. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cunningham, thank you very much for your 
very brief but clear and concise statement. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Roeers of Texas. I have no question, but I want to compliment 
Mr. Cunningham on packing a whole lot into a few short 4 minutes. 
That is about as good a presentation as I have ever heard on a con- 
gressional committee. The saying goes in Texas, “It puts the fodder 
down where the calves can get it.” 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Thank you, sir. I am an old copywriter. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Cunningham. 

The next witness will be Mr. James Day, of San Francisco. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Chairman, may I say before he starts, that Sta- 


tion KQED has done a very good job in San Francisco and the bay 
area. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES DAY, GENERAL MANAGER, STATION KQED, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Day. My name is James Day. I am the general manager of 
KQED, the educational television station for the San Francisco Bay 
area. KQED is owned and operated by the Bay Area Educational 
Television Association, a nonprofit California corporation, and is 
one of two such educational television stations operating in the State 
of California. The station is currently celebrating its fifth anniver- 
sary of broadcasting, placing it among the pioneer educational tele- 
vision stations in this country. 
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I would like to address my remarks briefly to the questions raised 
In prior testimony. 


The Cuarmrman. Very well, your statement will be received for the 
record. 


(Mr. Day’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JAMES Day, GENERAL MANAGER, KQED 


My name is James Day. I am the general manager of KQED, the educa- 
tional television station for the San Francisco Bay area. KQED is owned and 
operated by the Bay Area Educational Television Association, a nonprofit Cali- 
fornia corporation, and is one of two such educational television stations oper- 
ating in the State of California. The station is currently celebrating its fifth 
anniversary of broadcasting, placing it among the pioneer educational tele- 
vision stations in this country. 

Having been with KQED since its inception, I have had intimate acquain- 
tance with its painful birth and the subsequent years of struggle against fi- 
nancial disaster. KQED has established a national reputation for the “mile- 
age” it exacts from a dollar. We have made a virtue of poverty. But the 
mind cannot help but speculate upon what might have been achieved had not 
our energies been diverted into a constant struggle for the basic equipment and 
operating expense necessary to keep the station lighted. In this respect it is 
worth noting that the San Francisco Bay area might today be without this 
Service were it not for the generous aid provided by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion through their matching fund grants to a select number of communities for 
the purchase of a part of the capital equipment required to activate these re- 
served channels. This assistance, no longer available to other communities and 
institutions in California and the Nation, was the single most important factor 
in the establishment of the two educational stations now operating in our State. 

In spite of these handicaps, KQED has for the past 5 years—at an annual 
cost that is less than the cost of a single network television spectacular—pro- 
vided the people of the bay area with the only truly alternative program service 
available to them on the five television stations serving this region. These pro- 
grams, designed and scheduled to be viewed selectively rather than collectively 
by our audience, have ranged over a wide spectrum of interests to satisfy the 
needs of many different segments of the total audience. I should like to cite 
only a few of the broad categories of program service, with appropriate illus- 
trations, so that you might better understand the uniqueness of noncommercial 
television. 


1. ADULT EDUCATION 






To satisfy the hunger of many thousands of adults for increased skills, KQED 
has broadcast adult education programs covering an almost fantastic range of 
activities : Investments, recreational piano, typing, shorthand, gardening, foreign 
language instruction, childcare, speed reading, work simplification, industrial 
safety, drawing, sports, ete. Our weekly instructional program in elementary 
Russian has more than 3,000 students enrolled, and so great is the demand to 
continue this instruction that we are planning two programs a week in the fall— 
one in elementary Russian and the second in advanced Russian. 





2. CONSTRUCTIVE ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN 


As an antidote to the passive viewing of old movies and cartoons, KQED pro- 
vides a daily fare of television programs for children specifically designed to 
excite their imaginations and activate their creative talents. These programs, 
two of which have won national awards for their excellence, center around the 
arts, literature, science, sports, and music. 


3. CULTURAL ENTERTAIN MENT 


Drawing upon the rich cultural resources of our community, KQED has pre- 
sented a wide variety of excellent programs in art and music. The many con- 
cert programs with the symphony, ballet, opera, and chamber music groups of our 
area represent a total of classical music concerts greater than the offerings of 
the other television stations in California combined. 
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4. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Recognizing its obligation to the community to provide a source of factual 
information and responsible opinion on the issues of our day, KQED has given 
great emphasis to its public service programs. One of these, the now-famous 
debate on “Atomic Fallout and Disarmament” between Drs. Edward Teller and 
Linus Pauling, has achieved national attention by virtue of its broadcast on the 
national network of educational television stations, the widespread distribution 
of reprints of the debate, its use by the Air Force for training purposes, and, only 
last week, its receipt of a major national award for public service. In addition 
to its regular and periodic debates, panels, documentaries, and discussions, 
KQED has taken its cameras into the community to cover such events as the 
United Nations General Assembly meeting in San Francisco in 1955, and a sub- 
committee hearing in our city of a committee of this House of Representatives. 
Each year, with the assistance of the League of Women Voters of California, 
KQED provides the voters of our area with an opportunity to meet their candi- 
dates for local and State offices through a series of “Candidates Nights,” tele- 
vised without cost to the candidates. 


5. INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


Last fall, following the enactment of permissive legislation by the California 
Legislature, KQED inaugurated the first instructional television service to the 
schools in the State of California. For the past 6 months the station has worked 
with 45 separate school districts to provide more than 115,000 youngsters in our 
area with 14 hours of supplemental instruction each week by means of tele- 
vision viewed in the classroom. This instructional television service is designed 
to add breadth and depth to the classroom offerings, concentrating as it does 
upon those areas of greatest difficulty to the classroom teacher. Our weekly 
current events program for the intermediate grades provided an opportunity for 
many thousands of schoolchildren to see and hear Governor Brown discussing 
the critical problems of California on the morning after his election. The semi- 
weekly lessons in conversational Spanish for elementary grade students is the 
only foreign language instruction most of these youngsters will have in the lower 
grades. So popular is this instructional program with teachers and students, it 
will have to be repeated next year with the addition of a second series to carry 
the youngsters beyond the first year’s instruction. 

Two courses in conversational Spanish are only a part of our plans for next 
year’s school television. In addition, we shall be teaching third and fifth grade 
youngsters about science, fourth grade youngsters about the theory and history 
of numbers, and eighth grade students about space science. These and the other 
instructional programs comprising the KQED school service provide information 
generally unavailable in most classrooms, at the same time offering the classroom 
teacher an effective means of upgrading his or her own skills and knowledge of 
the subject area. 

It is apparent that, while the efficacy of television’s value as a teaching tool 
is well established, we have only begun to tap its potential as a source of relief 
for the problems facing education in the years immediately ahead. This poten- 
tial is not limited to the elementary and secondary schools, nor for that matter, 
to organized education in our schools and colleges. KQED has successfully co- 
operated with one of the local colleges already faced with the problems of over- 
enrollment. Six lower division general education courses were taught by means 
of television to students who viewed these courses in their own homes or dormi- 
tories, thus relieving space in overcrowded classrooms. The results augur a re- 
thinking of some of the traditional concepts of college education. This same 
concept has been extended to the professional persons in our community, whose 
knowledge of their own professions has been updated by means of regular tele- 
vision programs directed solely at them. Many other uses are currently being 
explored with the promise that a single educational television channel in most 
major American communities will no longer suffice to meet the demands being 
made upon it by schools, colleges, the professions, community and governmental 
agencies, labor, and industry. Only a noncommercial television station can 
satisfy these valid and legitimate demands for the educational service made 
necessary by an exploding technology. 

I have so far spoken only of the services which are being performed by an 
educational television station for its own community. These services are being 
made available to many thousands of others outside the community by means 
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of the National Educational Television Network. This national audience is lim- 
ited only by the small number of educational stations now on the air and the 
searcity of viable opportunities for the establishment of more such stations 
across the country. I trust others will amplify these observations upon the na- 
tional values of educational television. KQED is proud to have contributed 
heavily to this national service with program series featuring such distinguished 
members of our community as Glenn T. Seaburg, Edward Teller, Joel Hilde- 
brand, John Dodds, 8. I. Hayakawa, and Ansel Adams. We are currently pre- 
paring additional series dealing with such vital topics as the roots and nature 
of the Communist revolution (with the Hoover Institute and Library), the na- 
ture of creativity in man, and the role of the virus in nature (both with the 
University of California at Berkeley). 

Research into the composition and size of our audiences for KQED reveal that 
approximately a half-million persons view one or more of our programs each 
week. To this audience in the San Francisco Bay area may now be added 
another quarter of a million residents who are able to view the newly established 
educational television station in the Central Valley of California. But these 
two stations cannot begin to serve adequately the enormous population of our 
State. More stations are urgently needed. Dramatic evidence of this was given 
me last week when I was visited by the school superintendents of four of our 
neighboring counties whose districts are beyond the range of our station signal. 
They pleaded with me to find a technically feasible means of making available 
our instructional television service to the students in their schools. The ulti- 
mate answer can only be found in an increasing number of educational television 
stations. For some purposes these stations should be linked together in regional 
and statewide networks. It is technically possible right now to link the two 
California educational television stations so that students in each area might 
share the superior facilities of the other. By such means, for example, it would 
be possible for students in the San Francisco Bay area to be taken on a television 
tour of our State capitol and to witness through the miracle of television the 
processes of our State government. But, alas, the linkage costs money. And 
there is where the matter rests at the moment. 

It is a minor miracle that California today enjoys the services of two educa- 
tional television stations. Their existence is a monument to the persevering 
spirit of American enterprise, and the unwavering dedication of a handful of 
people to an ideal. It has taken 6 years to establish these two stations. What 
a pity if we must wait another 6 years before we have two more such stations. 
The growth of population in our State, coupled with the relentless demand upon 
young and adult alike to know more and more about an ever-widening range of 
subjects, cannot wait another 6 years without dangerous consequences. Fortu- 
nately, we have the means at our command to alleviate this growing problem. 
We need only the courage and foresight to use it. 


Mr. Day. Thank you, sir. 

One of the questions which has been raised is the nature of a non- 
profit organization operating a television education station. Sixteen 
of the forty-three now on the air are nonprofit organizations. Most 
of these are in the major metropolitan sections of the country. The 
only two in California are in such corporations. In our own case we 
have a governing board of 23 civic leaders. On that governing board 
are representatives, either presidents or from the board of trustees, of 
the major universities and colleges in our area, and three school 
superintendents. 

The corporation is financed by public subscription, by contributions 
from corporations, and by the sale of educational television services to 
schoo] districts and colleges and universities. 

We are presently covering an area including 14 institutions of 
higher education and 291 separate school districts. Only by the 
mechanism of a nonprofit corporation could we hope to provide serv- 
ice to all these individual entities without excluding some of them 
from the time of service which has been described eaifter 
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The kind of program service which KQED offers is educational in 
a broad use of that word. We include in education public affairs pro- 
grams, programs of debates and discussion on public issues. One of 
our better known programs is the debate between Edward Teller and 
Linus Pauling on atomic fallout, which has been seen throughout the 
country and which is now used by the Air Force as part of their train- 
ing program. 

As a matter of fact, one of the vital educational jobs we feel an ed- 
ucational television station must do is bring before the electorate their 
vandidates for office. We have done this for the past 3 years, in offer- 
ing free time to local, State, and national candidates for office. 

We think this is a very effective way of bringing our message to 
the electorate. 

Beyond the broad educational job which is described in my pre- 
pared statement, I should like to make specific reference to the inschool 
television programing which the station is now doing. To 45 separate 
school districts, including 115,000 students who are currently using 
our 14 hours of instruction each week, this instruction is decided up- 
on, is chosen by, the representatives of the 45 contracting districts. 
The station does not decide curriculum. It is supplemental in nature. 
It adds breadth and depth to what the classroom teacher can do at 
these grade levels. It includes the elementary and secondary schools. 

I will cite two or three instances. We teach the fourth grade 
youngsters in these 45 school districts conversational Spanish. This 
is beyond the capability of most teachers. We teach them the theory 
of numbers in fourth and fifth grade mathematics. Next year we 
shall be teaching them third and sixth grade science in departments. 

We shall be teaching junior high school students space science next 
year, taught by a space scientist from the Lockheed Corp. The math- 
ematics will be taught by one of America’s outstanding mathema- 
ticians, a college instructor. 

In all of our school programing it is supplemental. It is designed 
to add a dimension which cannot now be added by the classroom 
teacher. 

I should like to make final reference to the situation in California 
with respect to the number of educational television stations. I have 
already referred to the fact that there are two stations in California. 
With the possible exception of a station in Los Angeles, which has 
not yet been developed, largely because of the reserved channel as an 
ultra high frequency channel, with the possible exception of Los 
Angeles I do not see any prospect in the immediate future of raising 
local funds to initiate these stations. The need for it, I think, is 
demonstrated. Last week I was visited by four school superintend- 
ents, in neighboring counties, counties 200 to 250 miles from San 
Francisco, where the transmitter is located. These counties are be- 
yond the range of our transmission. 

These four school superintendents and their staffs begged me to 
find a technical means to supply them with the 14 hours of instruc- 
tion plus which we are now giving to the schools within the immediate 
range of our service. 

Moreover, the stations now operating in Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco can be linked together for very useful purposes. We can bring 
to the school children in our area the processes of State government 
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in Sacramento, were we in a financial position to buy the technical 
equipment to link these two stations together. 

Ultimately we should like to see stations linked together through- 
out California. 

As Mr. Younger knows, it is a matter of policy in California that 
the State superintendents of public instruction, State colleges, and 
school districts, are prohibited by law from owning the stations. The 
only way at present is by means of nonprofit corporations that. own 
and operate the two existing educational television stations. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. nen fy thank you very much. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Youncer. Your technicians at the station are all authorized 
and licensed operators ? 

Mr. Day. Yes. In fact, they are union technicians. The station 
is operated on a thoroughly professional basis, with a professional 
staff both in the technical and programing aspects of it. 

Mr. Youncer. What is the capital outlay you have to date? 

Mr. Day. Approximately $300,000. There is no real estate or build- 
ings involved unless we rent our buildings. 

Mr. Youneer. What is the cost of your operation ? 

Mr. Day. At the moment, $360,000 annually. 

Mr. Younger. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Where do you get your finances? 

Mr. Day. Our financing comes from three major sources: first, 
public subscription. We ask our viewers to voluntarily pay $10 a 
year for the service. Quite obviously they are not denied the service 
if they don’t pay the $10 per year. There are some 6,000 families 
now paying $10 a year for this purpose. 

The second source is contributions from business, industry, associa- 
tions, and labor unions. 

The third source is what we term production contracts. This would 
include the school service. We are paid by those agencies which need 
and demand our services for this service. While the schools are the 
most important consumer, I should like to point out that industry 
is also a consumer. They, too, need educational services for their 
own employees in industrial training. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Day. 

The next witness is Mr. John Ivey, of New York. 











































STATEMENT OF JOHN E. IVEY, JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Mr. Ivey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
John E. Ivey, Jr., executive vice president of New York University. 
I am appeairng as chairman and authorized representative of the 
committee on television of the American Council on Education. The 
council membership includes 143 educational organizations and 1,038 
institutions, among them nearly all the accredited colleges, universi- 
ties, and junior colleges in the United States. As an attachment to 
my statement I have a list of the members of the council’s committee 
on television which you may wish to include in the record. 
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The committee on television was established by the American 
Council on Education in 1952. The primary objective of the com- 
mittee has been to encourage the active participation of teachers in 
educational television developments. The committee has been re- 
sponsible for the development of several conferences on the use of 
television for instructional purposes, particularly in colleges and 
universities. 

This committee has been gratified by the interest of Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson and of Congressmen Alvin M. Bentley, Hale Boggs, 
John R. Foley, Harris B. McDowell, Morgan M. Moulder, Kenneth 
Roberts, and Stewart. Udall, as evidenced by the introduction of 
several bills introduced in behalf of educational television in the 86th 
Congress. As you may know, I participated in the hearings held 
by the Senate committee on January 27, directing my remarks pri- 
marily to the need for support of regional projects involving the use 
of television for extending the potentialities of our great teachers. 

Our committee was gratified to learn of the passage of S. 12 on 
April 13. 
Our committee on television has given much thought and attention 
to the bills now pending in the House of Representatives, namely : 
H.R. 32, Hale Boggs, of Louisiana. 
H.R. 1981, Stewart Udall, of Arizona. 
H.R. 2926, Kenneth Roberts, of Alabama. 
H.R. 3043, Morgan M. Moulder, of Missouri. 
H.R. 3723, John R. Foley, of Maryland. 
H.R. 4284, Harris B. McDowell, Jr., of Delaware. 
H.R. 4572, Alvin M. Bentley, of Michigan. 

It is our committee’s hope that the Congress will enact legislation 
which will prove beneficial to educational institutions and organiza- 
tions in the further development and activation of the television chan- 
nels reserved for educational use. I shall not go into detail as to the 
great need of additional educational stations for I feel that this has 
been fully documented and was the basis for the introduction of each 
of these bills. 

The American Council’s committee on television is, however, con- 
cerned with the method of distribution of funds as set forth in the 
pending legislation... We have studied the proposals in these bills, and 
we recommend that yours and other appropriate committees of the 
Congress join in a further review of the problems involved in the 
development of educational television, and in the methods of offering 
financial aid through Federal appropriations. 

In particular, we suggest that the following topics be considered : 

(1) Development of a formula for allocation and distribution of 
funds that differs from the traditional Federal-State relationships 
because of the variation of size of our States, geographic conditions, 
population, and other factors. In this connection, the initial alloca- 
tions for educational television stations, as set forth in the Sixth 
Report and Order of the Federal Communications Commission, would 
provide a sound basis for development of the proposed program. It 
will be remembered that the sixth report provided a reserved educa- 
tional television channel at populous areas and cities and also in edu- 
cational centers. 

(2) Having established a pattern for equitable distribution as set 
forth in (1), it is recommended that the provision for assistance 
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through matching grants be clarified so that credit is allowed to areas 
which have prior to this time invested funds in construction of edu- 
cational television facilities. Furthermore, in such clarification of 
previous investments, recognition should be made of local as well as 
State efforts in this regard. 

(3) Because of the various and differing organizations within the 
States, consider the designation of the Governor’s office of each State 
or an educational television authority, representative of the total 
educational interests, as possible initial recipients of the funds. 

In conclusion, may I again commend this committee for the time 
and attention given to the subject of educational television which is 
of such import to all areas of education at the present time. If I 
may supply further information, I shall be glad to do so now or at 
any time in the future. 

I would like to make one additional comment, Mr. Chairman. That 
has to do with the problem of need. There has been very eloquent 
testimony by Mr. Hulbert and others as to the need for Federal as- 
sistance in the development of facilities for television for educational 
purposes within each State. 

I think it is particularly important, Mr. Younger, that we view 
this as a National problem as well as a State problem, and if you look 
at it as a National problem the Federal responsibility in it becomes 
more apparent. We have heard a great deal of talk about the baby 
boom after World War II, when the population curve of this State 
and the birth rate began to swing up. These youngsters are now 
finishing the elementary school and going into the secondary schools. 
They will begin to hit our colleges this year and next year in the fall, 
and will increase in numbers until 1970. 

What has not been done in our population projections is to esti- 
mate the number of youngsters that will be going into elementary and 
secondary education and into college when the female babies born in 
1945 and after begin having their children after 1970. 

So what we can expect is a curve that goes up, and about 1970 
levels off just for maybe 2 or 3 years and then begins jumping up 
again as the birth rate continues to go up by virtue of the number of 
youngsters being born continuing to go up, by the increased number 
of childbearing females in that age of our population. 

Even if all the money we had were available, in terms of the present 
number of teachers that are being prepared at the elementary and 
secondary level, and at the college level, there would not be enough 
teachers to be in any confidence to allow us to maintain a qualitative 
level of achievement in our educational institutions. 

So at the qualitative level, I think there is national concern be- 
cause of our international obligations, which makes it very desirable 
to view the Federal Government’s responsibility as being one to cata- 
lyze and assist the development at the State level as surely would be 
the case if this legislation were passed in some form, either as it is 
now proposed or in some modified form. 

Mr. Fiynt (presiding). Are there any questions? 

Mr. Youncer. I have one question. 

Do you anticipate that this is a continuing program? That it would 
be necessary for the Federal Government to contribute to the op- 
eration and maintenance of these stations ? 
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Mr. Ivey. My hope would be that the appropriation of moneys, as 
anticipated in the current legislation, would be of a pump-priming 
nature, and that the capital outlay w ould not be nec essary as a con- 
tinuing appropriation. 

The experience so far has been that when the people in the States 
and in the institutions and in the school systems have the facilities, 
they rapidly begin to develop confidence in the utilization and greater 
interest in spreading the utilization over a larger number of students. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you think that the matching basis ought to be on 
a 50-50 basis? 

Mr, Ivey. I think the matching basis—well, the 50-50 basis is a 
good way to proceed, particularly if you give "credit for the invest- 
ments which the States and localities have already put into this 
operation. 

Mr. Younger. In your opinion, if a State is truly interested in 
developing this, they ought to pay 50 percent of the cost ? 

Mr. Ivey. I would think so. One of the things that has not been 
underscored here this afternoon as much as I would like to see it is 
‘ that once these facilities are available the educational value of their 
presence and the utilization of them, and seeing them in operation, 
will multiply greatly the understanding of the potentialities of tele- 
vision as an educational medium, and will multiply its utilization as 
an instructional device within the schools and colleges and universi- 
ties. It is this initial educational experience with the medium itself 
which has a great deal of influence, I think, in the past, and will have 
a great deal of influence in the future, which will bring more State 
and local resources into it out of the regular educational resources of 
the States and localities. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all. 

Mr. Frynt. Thank you very much, Mr. Ivey. 

The next witness is Mr. Ralph Steetle. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH STEETLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
JOINT COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., ACCOMPANIED BY SEYMOUR KRIEGER, COUNSEL, JCET 


Mr. Steere. I am Ralph Steetle, the executive director of the Joint 
Council on Educational Television. I am accompanied by Mr. 
Seymour Krieger, the counsel for the JCET, who, since the begin- 
ning when these channels were first requested from the FCC, “has 
been involved in helping educational television to develop. 

Mr. Fiynr. Before you proceed further, Mr. Steetle, would you like 
to a your statement incor porated ? 

Mr. Sreerte. Yes. My brief statement to be incorporated in the 
record, and for the files of the committee the three documents that 
are here on the table. One is an analysis of the closed-circuit de- 
velopments in the country; the second one is a status report, State by 
State, as of January 19! 59; and the third is a directory of the educa- 
tional television stations in being, and I think more important, the men 
and women who are working in them. 

Mr. Fiynr. Your prepared statement will be included in the rec- 
ord without objection. The documents to which you just referred 
will be received for the files and for the use of the committee. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE JOINT COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


My name is Ralph Steetle. I am the executive director of the Joint Council 
on Educational Television which has its offices at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. The JCET was organized in 1951 for the purpose of 
presenting to the Federal Communications Commission the case for the reserva- 
tion of television channels for educational stations. Since that time the JCET 
has represented educational institutions in protecting these reservations and 
encouraging and assisting the establishment of educational stations. 

The JCHT is a representative body, the 10 constituent organizations of which 
represent every important segment of education, at all levels, public and private. 
A list of the present membership of the JCHT is shown in attachment No. 1 
of this statement. 

To aid this committee in its consideration of educational television, the JCET 
desires to identify and present for the record three exhibits: 

The first exhibit is a report of a survey of closed-circuit television installations 
in educational institutions conducted by the JCET and the American Council 
on Education. This report published in July 1958 is our exhibit A. It sum- 
marizes the extensive use of closed circuit in the United States. 

The second exhibit is entitled “Educational Television Today—A Status 
Report,” and is our exhibit B. A complete account of achievements in edu- 
cational television would fill many volumes. The brief statements of progress 
in this report, however, will serve to reflect the present status of statewide 
networks, and of university, college, school, and community television stations. 
It should be noted that 48 stations are now on the air, 6 more are under con- 
struction, and in 9 other communities there is advanced planning toward the 
construction and operation of an ETV station (see attachment No. 2). 

The third exhibit C is the January directory issue of this council’s regular 
monthly publication, the Educational Television Factsheet. In this document the 
ETV broadcast facilities and, even more important, the people working in this 
great enterprise are listed. 

It is now my privilege to lay aside my introduction and place myself at your 
service in answering any questions about educational television that lie within 
the competence of the JCET or its director. I-am accompanied by Seymore 
Krieger, the counsel for the JCET, so that you and I may both have access to an 


attorney who has, since the original allocation hearings, worked on behalf of 
educational television. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERSHIP OF THE JOINT COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION, May 1959 


American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. 
American Association of School Administrators. 

American Council on Education. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 

National Association of State Universities. 

National Citizens Committee for Educational Television. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

National Education Association of the United States. 

National Educational Television and Radio Center. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION Status REPORT 


Channels reserved: 257 (86 VHF, 171 UHF). 


Channels activated: 43 (33 VHF, 10 UHF). 


Began 
operation 
May 25, 1953 
May 1,1954 
May 3,1954 
June 10, 1954 
July 26, 1954 
Sept. 20, 1954 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Apr. 


May 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 19, 1955 
Oct. 3, 1955 
Jan. 30, 1956 


Feb. 20, 1956 
Apr. 13, 1956 


June 25,1956 
June 25, 1956 
Mar. 9, 1957 
Apr. 1, 1957 
Sept. 3, 1957 
Sept. 16, 1957 
Oct. 7, 1957 
Oct. 28, 1957 
6, 1958 


Jan. 20, 1958 
Feb. 17, 1958 


May 1,1958 


1, 1955 
12, 1955 


Jan, 


Sept. 5, 1958 
Sept. 10, 1958 
Oct. 27, 1958 
Nov. 17, 1958 
Jan, 12,1959 
Feb. 2,1959! 
Feb. 23, 1959 


Mar. 8, 1959 
Mar. 15, 1959! 


Mar. 20, 1959 
Mar. 30, 1959 
Apr. 27,1959 


Educational television stations on the air 


Location Call letters 
Houston, Tex 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 


Madison, Wis_..-.- 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Seattle, Wash_. 
Munford, Ala_. 


Chapel Hill, N.C 
Birmingham, Ala 


-| KUON-TV. 
KCTS-TV. 


Champaign-Urbana, Ill 
Miami, Fla 


Chicago, Ill 
Detroit, Mich. 
Denver, Colo. ....-.-...... 


Columbus, Ohio---.... 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 


Memphis, Tenn.... 


KETA-TV. 
WKNO- 
TV. 


KLSE-TV.. 
WYES-TV. 
KTCA-TV. 
WHYY- 
TV. 
KOAC-TV. 
WMVS- 
TV. 
WIPR-TV - 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Louisville, Ky.... 
Jacksonville, Fla. i 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fia.. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Tulsa, Okla 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


KOED-TV. 
KOKH-TV 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Tucson, Ariz 
Onondaga, Mich 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Buffalo, N.Y 


T 
KDPS-TV- 


Des Moines, Iowa 


-| Louisvil 


Name of permittee or licensee 


University of Houston and Houston 
Independent School District. 

Metropolitan Pittsburgh Educa- 
tional Television Statiou. 

University of Wisconsin 

Bay Area Educational Television- -. 

Greater Cincinnati Television Edu- 
cational Foundation. 

St. Louis Educational Television 
Commission. 

University of Nebraska 

University of Washington 

Alabama Educational Television 
Commission. 


-| University of North Carolina 


Alabama Educational Television 
Commission 
WGBH educational Foundation... 


University of Mlinois. 


-| The Board of Public Instruction of 


Dade County, Fla. 

Chicago Educational Television 
Association. 

Detroit_ Educational Television 
Foundation. 

Denver Public Schools... 


-| Ohio State University 


Oklahoma Educational Television 
Authority. 

Memphis Community Television 
Foundation. 

Alabama Educational Television 
Commission. 

Louisiana State Department of 
Education. 

Greater New Orleans Educational 
Television Foundation. 

Twin City Area Educational Tele- 
vision Corp. 

Metropolitan Educational Radio 
and Television Corp. 

Oregon State Board on Higher Edu- 
cation. 

— of vocational and adult educa- 

tion 
— of Education of Puerto 


University of Utah 

Board of education of the city of 
Atlanta. 

Regents of the University of New 
Mexico and board of education of 
the a of Albuquerque. 

ie Free Public Library 

Educational Television, Inc 

Florida West Coast Educational 
Television, Inc. 

Board of control, 
Florida. 

Oklahoma Educational Television 
Authority. 

Independent School District No. 89 
of Oklahoma County. 

Central California Educational Tele- 
vision, Inc. 

University of Arizona 

State board of agriculture, Michigan 
State University. 

Metropolitan Pittsburgh Educa- 
tional Television Station. 

Western New York Educational 
Television Association. 

Des Moines Independent Com- 
munity School District. 


University of 


1 Noncommercial eductional station operating on a nonreserved channel. 
41330—59——-7 
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EDUCATIONAL TV STATIONS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Athens, Ga.: WGTV, channel 8, University of Georgia. Construction permit 
granted July 21, 1954. 

Durham, N.H.: WENH, channel 11, University of New Hampshire. Construc- 
tion permit granted October 1, 1958. 

Oxford, Ohio: WMUB-TV, channel 14, Miami University. Construction 
permit granted July 18, 1956. 

Toledo, Ohio: WGTE-TV, channel 30, the Greater Toledo Educational Tele- 
vision Foundation. Construction permit granted June 27, 1957. 

Dallas, Tex.: KERA-TV, channel 13, Area Educational Television foundation 
of Dallas, Tex. Construction permit granted July 30, 1958. 

Lakewood Center, Wash.: KPEC-—TV, channel 56, Clover Park School District 
of Pierce County. Construction permit granted October 22, 1958. 


COMMUNITIES IN WHICH THERE HAS BEEN ADVANCED PLANNING TOWARD THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF AN ETV STATION 


Tallahassee, Fla.: Channel 11, Florida Educational Television Commission, 
the Florida State University. 

Carbondale, Ill.: Channel 8, Southern Illinois University. 

Muncie, Ind.: Channel 71, Ball State Teachers College. 

Orono, Maine: Channel 12, University of Maine. 

Duluth, Minn.: Channel 8, Citizens Committee for Educational Television. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Channel 19, public schools, Kansas City. 

Portland, Ore.: Channel 10, Community Television, Inc. 

Richardson, Tex.: Channel 23, Richardson Independent School District. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Channel 9, San Antonio Council for Educational Tele- 
vision. 

Mr. Streetz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to add a historical note to our discussion of community 
educational televisions stations. I have listened with interest to the 
sophistocated questioning of this committee. I think obviously you 
gentlemen do your homework. You know a lot of background that 
was not in sight some years ago because we ourselves didn’t know this 
much about educational television. 

The third report which preceded the sixth report we talked about, 
that Commissioner Craven quoted from—in that there was one line 
which has stayed inmy memory. It said it is recognized that in many 
communities there will be more educational institutions than there are 
reserve channels. Ways will be found for sharing these limited 
channels. 

One of the most amazing achievements, I think, in American edu- 
cation and civic life, is that communities like Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Boston, were able to invent a mechanism unheard of 
when we first requested these channels to be reserved. 

They found ways by which all universities, all school systems, mu- 
seums, libraries, civic groups, were able to come to the joint use of a 
scarce spot in the spectrum. So that as we consider the kind of assist- 
ance that educational television must earn in the future, and I think 
here no gifts are proposed; rather has educational television earned 
its right to this kind of Federal assistance. I think we must recog- 
nize that not only university systems, such as Chapel Hill, which you 
will be hearing about more tomorrow, or school systems, as in Atlanta, 
or authorities, as in Alabama and Oklahoma, but some of the most 
exciting forms of educational television have been developed by these 
community educational television stations. 

So T would hope that there is skillful thought given so that the 
emerging nature of educational television can only be helped and not 
hindered by any kind of Federal assistance. 
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I could talk for many hours, but I propose to stop right here in 
deference to the long time you have been sitting up there. 

Mr. Fiynr. Mr. Rostenkowski, have you any questions? 

Mr. Rosrenxowsk1. No, I haven’t, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fiynr. Mr. Steetle, we thank you very much for your appear- 
ance today, for the statement you havé submitted for the record, for 
the remarks you have made to supplement that statement, and for the 
documents which have been received. We know of your interest in 
this. I personally know of your efforts along this line and also those 
of Mr. Krieger, who is associated with you here today. 

There is one question I would like to ask you which has been asked 
by my colleagues of most of the witnesses who have preceded you, and 
that 1s the necessity for a Federal grant in this particular direction 
and in this particular field of educational television. 

Do you feel that it is essential to give to this program the impetus 
that is desirable? 

Mr. Streetz. I would say it this way: Unlike General Electric, re- 
porting progress is my business. We have to show enough develop- 
ment of these channels so as to encourage the FCC to hold these res- 
ervations. Therefore, the brunt of our documents indicates the kind 
of progress that has taken place. I do feel that if it had not been 
for foundations, there still would have been educational television. 
The idea is good, but the rate would have been almost imperceptible. 
I do believe that if there is no Federal aid, educational television will 
continue to grow. But its rate of growth will not meet the needs of 
this Nation. 

Therefore, this is a problem, sir—not either/or, but of the needed 
rate of growth. 

I think our experimentation to date has proven the point that the 
rate of growth is exceedingly important and deserves this kind of 
consideration. 

Mr. Fiynt. Do you feel that a system of matching funds would 
be preferable to a direct grant? 

Mr. Sreerie. I think so. I think there is a form of pacing in a 
matching grant that enables not just a sudden scramble for these 
funds held forth, but where the experienced people have already had 
some kind of experience in this, I think that matching is going to be 
a good fashion. 

he Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Steetle, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Sreette. The Chairman will also be very much interested in 
that meeting of the 8th and 9th, with our concern as we look at the 
growing status of educational television. We have a very deep stake 
in the spectrum study. 
~ The Cuatrman. Well, we hope you will be with us at least as an 
observer, if nothing else. 

Thank you very much for your appearance. 

(The following material was later received from Mr. Steetle:) 

JOINT COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1959. 
Chairman OrEN Harris, 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Subcommittee on Communications 
and Power, the House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN Harris: In the course of the hearings of your Subcommittee 
on Communications and Power on educational television bills, a number of 
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questions were asked with regard to the operations of educational television sta- 
tions including questions with respect to community ETV stations, and ques- 
tions relating to the financing of ETV broadcasting. In order to be helpful to 
the subcommittee I have attempted to collect all of the relative information, and 
hope this information will be responsive to the questions asked. I trust that the 
information will arrive in time to be included in the record. 
Sincerely, 
RapuH STEeetLe, Lvecutive Director. 


EpUCATIONAL TV—EcoNoMIC BENEFITS 


In 1957 the Fund for the Advancement of Education, through a program of 
matching grants, launched a national program in the use of television in the 
public schools, a nationwide experiment involving in 1957-58 nearly 40,000 in 
more than 200 elementary and secondary schools. 

Participating in the first year of the national program which tested the ef- 
fectiveness of direct teaching by television, particularly teaching large classes, 
were the public school systems of Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dade County (Miami), 
Detroit, Jefferson County (Ky.), Milwaukee, Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Phila- 
delphia, and Wichita, as well as scores of other school systems in Nebraska, 
North Carolina, and Oklahoma. 

While it would be premature to make broad generalizations concerning long- 
range economic benefits derived from the use of television in education, the ETV 
experience in Dade Coufty (Miami), Fla., is not atypical. This significant ex- 
perience is reported in “A Report on the First Year, 1957-58” published by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York, N.Y. 

What follows is a portion of that report relating to economic benefits: 

“It is much too early, on the basis of a single year’s experience, to reach any 
firm conclusions about the economic benefits, in terms of savings in staff posi- 
tions and classroom space, that might accrue from the national program. It is 
possible, however, to draw some inferences from the experience of Miami and 
surrounding Dade County, where all the major facets of the national program 
may be found, and where a very serious problem posed by rapid population 
growth has caused the experiment to be pressed with exceptional vigor. 

“The situation of the Dade County schools is, briefly, one of mounting enroll- 
ments and a shrinking source of funds. In 1951 the public school enrollment 
was in the neighborhood of 68,000. By 1957 it- had climbed some 86 percent to 
128,000. In another 4 years it is expected to be close to 200,000. This has neces- 
sitated adding 500 teachers and some 500 classrooms each year for the past sev- 
eral years. Still, measured against the standard of 30 pupils per room, there 
remained last year a shortage of 666 classrooms. Part of this shortage was 
absorbed by assigning more'than 30 pupils to a room, and by the use of portable 
1-room buildings. For the past 6 years, meanwhile, the tax base behind each 
child has been shrinking by more than 3 percent each year, the combined result 
of vast housing developments and a “homestead” provision in State law which 
exempts from local taxation the first $5,000 evaluation on every home. Already 
the school tax is at the ceiling of 20 mills set by the State constitution. 

“These conditions are subject to change, of course, just as the practices of 
the schools are. But the prospects have been such that the Dade County super- 
intendent last spring laid before the county school board a plan to combine an 
extended school day and use of television in auditoriums and other large areas 
to combat an anticipated shortage of 464 secondary classrooms in another 3 
years. He estimated that the program possibly could accommodate up to 50 
percent more pupils in a building and would be more acceptable to the public 
than a 12-month school year or double sessions. 

“During the 1957-58 school year, television and the large class were tried in 
three Dade County elementary schools, three junior high schools, and three 
senior high schools. The studio teachers were drawn from the country system, 
and their lessons were broadcast over the schools’ own television station, 
WTHS-TYV, located in Miami. 

“The junior and senior high school experiments called for teaching 2 large 
classes in each school—classes of 330 and more students each, meeting in the 
auditorium at successive hours. To teach both classes with the aid of half-hour 
telecasts, two teachers and one secretarial aid were found quite adequate. 
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During the remainder of the day, the teachers taught one regular class and 
had 3 more hours open for meeting students, reading assignments, and prepar- 
ing for the lessons of the following day. The effect of this schedule was that 
each large class teacher taught at least 365 students every day, whereas the 
average junior and senior high teacher taught 165. This saving was enough for 
each large class teacher to release the equivalent of one full-time teacher and to 
pay half of the salary of the aid he shared as well. 

“The elementary schools followed the Stoddard plan. This enabled a school 
with an enrollment of 1,020 in the third, fourth, and fifth grades to get along 
with three fewer teachers than it would otherwise have needed; since three 
teacher’s aides were added at half a teacher’s salary each, there was a net 
saving of 1.5 teachers at each of the three elementary schools, 

“There were aiso savings of from 1 to 4 classrooms per school. The com- 
bined savings in the 9 schools participating in the experiment represented the 
equivalent of 27 teaching positions and 29 classrooms—at no sacrifice in the 
quality of education. ' 

“One limit on savings by these means is the number of opportunities in a 
school system, or a group of systems, to organize classes of very large size. The 
full savings possible under the Miami high-school plan require a secondary 
school which enrolls a minimum of 11 sections in a single course. Where en- 
rollments are not so large, only partial savings are possible. Most schools in 
the national program so far appear to have effected only savings of this sort, 
and the freed time has been used for various purposes: reducing the size of 
nontelevised classes, guiding small groups of gifted students, remedial teaching 
of children having difficulty in reading or some other basic skill, or simply giving 
faculty member some relief from heavy teaching schedules. Savings in class- 
rooms also have helped to make classes of smaller size possible throughout a 
school. Some or all of these benefits may be important enough to a school 
system that it will not demand any further savings. 

“Applied with some energy and imagination, however, the Miami pattern can 
save real dollars, which can be used to pay for the television operation and 
raise the salaries of some teachers as well. Dade County school officials esti- 
mate that savings in teachers and facilities by means of the experiment last 
year more than met the operating budget of $129,000 for the telecasts, as well 
as the cost of the teachers’ aides. During the present school year, 1958-59, 
savings of $250,000 will be made in teachers’ salaries alone because more than 
60 teachers who would otherwise be needed will not have to be employed. But 
the largest saving is in construction. The use of auditoriums and other large 
rooms will enable the Dade County school system to avoid adding wings to 
several crowded buildings this year, and the superintendent has estimated such 
Savings could amount to $10 million in the next 10 years. 

“Thus, Dade County has found that the use of television as a major resource 
in teaching large classes can, without any sacrifice in the quality of education, 
help to overcome the twin shortages of teachers and classrooms, and that the 
cost of operating the television system can be met by the savings it has been able 
to make by more effective use of its teaching staff and classroom facilities.” 


MEMORANDUM ON STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS IN RESPECT TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FACILITIES AND PROGRAMING, May 1959 


Prepared by Joint Council on Hducational Television, Washington, D.C. 


Since 1952, 29 States have actively supported the growth and development of 
educational television through legislative actions which were designed to provide 
assistance to DTV within these States. Such legislative action has varied in 
character from the appointment of a State ETV commission to investigate the 
State’s potential for providing educational service through television to the ap- 
propriation of funds for the construction of a State ETV network. 

In 25 States, ETV commissions have been formed at legislative direction. In 
19 States, financial appropriations have been made. The total amount appro- 
priated is conservatively estimated at $7,774,000. 
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-. However, this is not the whole story of state support for ETV. A number of 
institutions of higher learning, financed by State funds, partially or wholly fi- 
mance ETYV stations through participation in educational programs. Some such 
institutions are: 


Michigan State University Ohio State University 
University of Arizona University of New Mexico 
University of Utah University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska University of Oregon 
University of Wisconsin University of North Carolina 
University of Alabama University of Illinois 


The following is a summarized account of legislative actions in 29 States. 


ALABAMA 


In 1953, the legislature appointed a five-member Alabama educational tele- 
vision commission, and appropriated funds specifically for a State educational 
television network—$500,000 was appropriated for the construction of educa- 
tional television stations. Later, the State building commission granted an addi- 
tional $272,000 for the same purpose. 

In 1955, the legislature included in the educational appropriation $85,000 to 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute for operating studios which are part of the Ala- 
bama educational television network. Included in funds appropriated to the 
University of Alabama was $80,000 for educational television station operation 
(also part of the Alabama educational television network); $250,000 was 
specifically appropriated for network operation. Altogether, legislative grants in 
Alabama have totaled nearly $2 million. A budget request for the biennium 
1957-59 reveals estimated network operating costs of $427,039.98 per year. 


ARKANSAS 


In 1958, a 25-member State steering committee was named to assist the State 
department of education in developing overall plans for statewide participation 
in ETV programs attractive to all age groups. In the fall of 1958 programs began 
as a trial of public reception of ETV. 

In act 359 of 1959, enacted by the regular session of the general assembly, a 
committee was established to study the educational possibilities of television; 
$5,000 was appropriated for its use. 


CALIFORNIA 


In 1952, Governor Warren invited more than 2,000 citizens to discuss the role 
of television for the home, the school, and the community. As an outgrowth of 
‘that. meeting the Governor’s Citizens Advisory Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion was appointed. In 1953, the legislature directed the house ways and means 
committee, to conduct a study in educational television. The committee filed its 
report in November 1953, recommending continuance of the study and urging the 
FCC to continue the reservations. 

On June 7, 1957, Gov. Goodwin J. Knight signed into law assembly bill 1535 
authorizing the public educational agencies of the State to engage in educational 
television nrogrums and activities. This bill clarifies the power of school district 
governing boards, county superintendents, and State colleges with regard to the 
use of, and participation in, television. 


a 


CONNECTICUT 


On May 2, 1957, the legislature approved bill S.J. Res. 56 directing the 
legislative council to study educational radio. and television which could be 
operated by the State. The 1958 report of this committee recommended that, 
“Connecticut should consider the creation of and the appropriation of funds for 
the operation of an experimental unit whose duty would be to produce educational 
programs and arrange for their presentation through commercial stations. After 
2 years of experimentation by this unit and following an evaluation of the re- 
sults, consideration should be given to what further action, if any, is desirable, 
including the construction and operation of a State-owned educational televi- 
sion network. 

Legislative ETV history in Connecticut includes a 1953 authorization for a 
Governor’s commission to study ETV (and an appropriation of $5,000 for this 
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‘work). This was followed by a report in 1954 recommending a seven-member 
:permanent commission, and a 2-year experimental educational television pro- 
gram. In 1955, the general assembly appropriated $150,000 to finance ETV 
programs on commercial stations. 

FLORIDA 


In 1953, the legislative authorized a survey of State resources for educational 
television: under the supervision of an advisory committee, and appropriated 
$20,000. The committee filed its report in 1954, recommending funds for a pro- 
duction center at the University of Florida, the establishment of a State agency 
to approve TV standards, and additional funds for educational television stations. 

In May 1957, the legislature passed a bill appropriating $600,000, to provide 
through educational television a means of extending the powers of teaching in 
public education and of raising living and educational standards of citizens and 
residents of the State. The allocation of these funds will be administered by a 
.seven-member commission appointed by the Governor. 

Section 9 of the bill states: “The commission is authorized to encourage— 

“(1) The activation of unused reserved educational television channels; 

“(2) the extension of educational television network facilities ; 

“(3) the coordination of Florida’s educational television system with 
those of other States; and 

“(4) the further development of educational television within the State.” 

In April 1959, the State cabinet budget commission approved $1,400,000 for 
video tape recorders for ETV in the State. 


GEORGIA 


In Georgia at the call of the Governor, a statewide meeting on educational tele- 
vision was held in January 1953, and a resolution was adopted asking the board 
of regents and the State board of education to make a survey to determine prob- 
lems and possibilities of building stations. In May 1953, the legislature ap- 
propriated $1,900,000 to help establish a continuing study center at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. This amount was matched by a grant of $2,144,000 from the 
Kellogg Foundation and a $300,000 grant from the university. It is anticipated 
that the university’s ETV operation on reserved channel 8 in Athens will be ac- 
tivated in the near future. 

The Georgia State Department of Education is currently conducting an 
engineering study of the State’s present and potential ETV facilities—looking 
toward the development of a State network. Meetings are currently being held 
to determine the feasibility of connecting the ETV facilities of Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama. 

The State board of education has recently been granted a construction permit 
to build a station on channel 8 in Waycross and $500,000 has been earmarked 
for this purpose. 

ILLINOIS 


In 1955, the legislature amended the school code, authorizing school boards 
to enter into contracts for participating in television broadcasts or procuring 
programs for use in the educational program of the school. 

The University of Illinois operates ETV station WILL—TV on reserved chan- 
nel 12 in Champaign-Urbana. In a lawsuit, initiated in 1954, the plaintiffs 
-challenged the right of the university to operate an ETV station with tax funds. 
In 1957, the Illinois Supreme Court upheld the university’s arguments that it 
could finance ETV with money appropriated for general use. 


INDIANA 


On March 11, 1959, Senate Enrolled Act No. 176 was given approval by the 
general assembly. This made it possible for public schools in Indiana to pay for 
the use of television facilities for the production of educational programs. 


KANSAS 


In March 1959, the legislative council committee on education recommended 
“that a State ETV Authority be appointed and that $25,000 be appropriated for 
its use in investigating a State network plan. House bill 512, passed on March 
-23, 1959, approved this recommendation. _ 
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LOUISIANA 


In 1952, the legislature authorized the Governor to appoint a nine-member 
committee to study educational television. The following year the committee: 
recommended a five-step plan for the development of educational television in 
the State and an annual appropriation by the legislature. In 1954, the Louisiana 
Educational Television Commission was created, and $52,000 appropriated for 
its use during the 1954-55 biennium. 

In 1954, the legislature appropriated $150,000 for the State department of 
education to establish educational television facilities for the State. Both VHF 
channels reserved for education in Louisiana—in New Orleans and Monroe— 
have been activated. 


MAINE 


In May 1957, the legislative appropriations committee approved a bill reac- 
tivating the State committee on educational television which was initially es- 
tablished in 1955, and given $1,000 in operating funds for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1957. It is expected that a Governor’s committee will be appointed 
consisting of two State representatives, one senator, two public members, the: 
education commissioner, and the president of the University of Maine. 

In 1958, the State executive council and the Governor gave the State de- 
partment of education $7,500 for ETV experimentation with the request that a 
report outlining aims, successes, failures, and overall evaluation of ETV be 
made to the next session of the legislature along with a request for funds. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In 1952, the legislature established a special commission on educational tele- 
vision and appropriated $1,000 for its use. In 1953, the legislature continued 
the commission, increased its membership and appropriated $25,000 for the es- 
tablishment of the Massachusetts Board of Educational Television. The board 
was established, an additional $25,000 was appropriated, and the commission 
continued through 1955. Recently enacted legislation permits public schools 
to participate financially in ETV programing. 


MINNESOTA 


In 1959, the Minnesota General Assembly approved the transfer of $100,000 of 
surplus from the Minnesota Centennial Fund for the construction of new studios 
for the educational TV station in Minneapolis-St. Paul, KTCA-TV. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In 1953, the legislature established a seven-member educational television com- 
mission. The following year the commission recommended the construction of 
an educational television station and the establishment of a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to obtain financial support for the project. In 1955, the legislature con- 
tinued the commission. A New Hampshire ETV Citizens Committee has com- 
preted ian raising drive and has activated educational channel 11 at Dur- 

am, NH. 


NEW JERSEY 


In 19538, the legislature established a legislative commission on educational 
television and appropriated $75,000 for the State department of education’s ex- 
perimental work in educational television, with facilities at New Brunswick. 


NEW YORK 


Shortly after the educational reservations were made, the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New York filed applications for construction 
permits to build stations on 8 of the 10 channels reserved for education in the 
State of New York, with the expectancy that construction would be financed 
from public funds. The Federal Communications Commission granted seven 
of these applications. 

The New York Temporary State Commission on the Use of Television for 
Educational Purposes was then appointed by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to make a 
study in respect to the use of the channels reserved in New York State. Public 
hearings were conducted and more than 180 witnesses testified. They repre- 
sented a substantial portion of the educational establishments of the State and: 
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a wide variety of other interests. Leading educators in the hearings pointed 
out how television might be used to help meet critical educational needs and 
described how it might be used to extend and enrich educational opportunity 
-at the State and local level. 

The temporary State commission issued a report on February 24, 1953, favor- 
ing the development of television for educational purposes to the broadest feasi- 
ble extent. While the majority did not favor the construction of State-owned 
and operated television stations, the commission report did recommend that 
private funds be used to build one or more educational stations to be operated 
by nonprofit educational organizations and that educational institutions use— 
and commercial stations make available on a regular basis—sustaining time for 
-educational programs. 

Following the issuance of this report, the legislature, on March 24, 1954, 
enacted legislation which gave the board of regents broad power to charter re- 
sponsible groups to build and operate educational stations. Since then, the 
board has issued such charters to the Mohawk-Hudson Council for Educational 
Television, Inc., in Schenectady, the Metropolitan Educational Television Asso- 
ciation in New York City, and the Western New York Educational Television 
Association, Inc., in Buffalo. 

In his message to the legislature on January 5, 1955, Governor Harriman 
stated, “New York State catinot afford to overlook or lag behind in the develop- 
ment of television as a new and promising medium of education,” and suggested 
that further studies be made. Subsequently, the legislature allocated $25,000 to 
the State education department to carry out these purposes. 

In July 1955, the commissioner of education established the temporary study 
-committee on educational television. Following the report of this study com- 
mittee, the New York State Legislature appropriated $200,000 for the installa- 
tion of closed circuit facilities to experiment with television in the schools. 
This experimentation is now being carried on by the State education depart- 
ment. In March 1958, the legislature appropriated another $200,000 to be used 
to provide State aid to public school systems which intend to use television in 
their instructional programs and to contract with local nonprofit educational 
agencies for materials for use in TV programing. 

Also in 1958, $400,000 was appropriated for the production of 34 hours of 
‘daytime instructional TV programing per week during the school year on com- 
mercial station, WPIX, in New York City. An appropriation of $550,000 for 
-eontinuation of the WPIX programing was made in 1959, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


In 1953, the legislature established an educational television commission and 
appropriated $5,000 for its use. In its 1953 report the commission requested con- 
tinuance of its work; an additional $12,000 was appropriated for the commission 
during the same year. In 1955, the legislature appropriated $6,410 for the work 
-of the commission during the biennium. 

In 1955 the legislature appropriated $215,200 for educational television station 
WUNC-TV operating expenses, detailed as follows: 

. For biennium 
University of North Carolina, station at Chapel Hill 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, studios at Raleigh 
“The Women’s College, studios at Greensboro 


In 1957, the legislature appropriated $39,992 for the operation of the WUNC-TV 
transmitter and other Consolidated University functions. 


OHIO 


In 1953 the legislature appointed a legislative service commission on educa- 
tional television. The same year, the commission recommended further study 
regarding programs and statutory authorization of school boards to contribute 
to educational television. 

In 1955 the legislature enacted a section of the revised code to permit boards 
-of education to make contributions to educational television foundations, for 
programs to be shown in schools. The bill authorized school boards to contribute 
$50 to each foundation for each $1 million of their tax duplicate. (At present, 
a are nonprofit educational television foundations at Cincinnati, Dayton, and 
“Toledo. ) 
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A -bill (senate bill No. 435) now before the Ohio General Assembly proposes; 


the creation of an Ohio Educational Television Commission which would encour- 
age the fullest development of ETV within the State. The suggested appropria- 
tion for the operation of the commission is $500,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


About 3 weeks before the Alabama Educational Television Commission was 
created, the Governor of Oklahoma signed a bill establishing the Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Television Authority and authorizing it to use more than $700,000 accru- 
ing to the State public building fund to construct educational television stations 
on reserved channels. Substantial equipment and cash have been donated by 
commercial interests in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. KETA-TV, Oklahoma City, 
went on the air June 25, 1956. 

In May 1957 the Oklahoma Legislature passed a bill authorizing $50,000 a 
year for the next biennium for educational television in the State. The Okla- 
homa ETV Authority has passed a resolution stating that, of the amount ap- 
propriated, $25,000 each year of the biennium be reserved for the activation of 
channel 11 at Tulsa. The ETV station, KOED-TV, in Tulsa went on the air 
January 12, 1959. The most recent appropriation (1959) allocates $100,000 each 
year of the next biennium. 

OREGON 


In 1953 the legislature authorized the Governor to appoint an educational tele- 
vision committee. In 1953, the committee recommended a 2-year plan to develop 
educational television in the State. The committee was continued in the 1955 
legislature and $5,000 appropriated for its use. 

In May 1957 the legislature appropriated $145,500 for educational television. 
The money is to be administrated by the State department of higher education. 
Of this amount $48,000 is earmarked for the development of ETV programing 
on the higher education system’s channel 7 in Corvallis and $97,500 allocated to 
Community Television, Inc., for programing on Portland’s channel 10 when this 
sum is matched by local funds. The latter sum will be granted on condition that 
an equal amount be raised from other sources. Recently the State attorney gen- 
eral in Oregon gave his official opinion on the question of school TV; namely, 


that school boards in Oregon may appropriate funds in their budgets to provide- 


for educational television. 

On April 30, 1959, the Oregon Legislature authorized educational network 
channel 10 in Portland to be connected with operating ETV station KOAC-TV 
in Corvallis, Oreg. The Oregon State System of Higher Education, licensee of 
KOAC-TV, will likewise become the licensee and operator of the new Portland 
station. Community Television, Inc., the volunteer group which has been work- 
ing toward the development of an ETV station in Portland for several years, has 
been given the responsibility of appointing a 15-member advisory committee 
which will work with the extension division of the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education on programing. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


In 1953 Governor Fine established an advisory committee on educational tele- 
vision and appropriated $10,000 from the Governor’s contingency fund for studies 
conducted by the committee, and for the employment of a full-time executive- 
secretary and establishment of offices for the committee. 

In 1953 the legislature passed a bill permitting local school districts to make 
agreements and participate in the operation of educational television stations. 


RHODE ISLAND 


In 1954 Governor Roberts established an advisory commission on educational 


television and appropriated $5,000 for its use. In 1955 the legislature authorized: 


the creation of an advisory commission of 20 members to be appointed by the 
Governor, which would confer with, advise, and make recommendations to the 
State board of education in the construction, operation, and maintenance of a 
State-owned educational television station. 

In 1955 the legislature authorized the construction, operation, and maintenance 


of a State-owned educational television station, under the direction of the State- 
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board of education, which would, in turn, confer with an advisory commission 
of 20 members appointed by the Governor. 'An appropriation of $150,000 was 
approved for this purpose. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


In 1953 the legislature authorized a committee to study the feasibility of ETV. 
In 1958 the committee recommended a 2-year test of televised instruction in the. 
Columbia city school system for which the legislature appropriated $120,000, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


In 1954 Governor Anderson appointed a 17-member committee on educational 
television. The same year the committee recommended that the legislature ap- 
propriate funds for an engineering study and that educational institutions be 
encouraged to experiment with closed-circuit television operations. In 19565,. 
$17,500 was authorized by the legislature for the installation of closed-circuit 
equipment at the University of South Dakota. 


TENNESSEE 


In 1953 the legislature appointed an educational television commission, and 
appropriated $10,000 for its use. An additional $5,000 was subsequently appro- 
priated and the committee continued to June 1955. 

The committee requested that a permanent commission be established with 
an annual appropriation; it also requested that additional TV channels be 
allotted to the State, and that annual appropriations be made for educational 
television. In 1955 the legislature established a permanent State educational 
television commission and appropriated $2,500 annually for its use. ov 

In 1955 the legislature authorized the State educational television commission 
to grant to any agency engaged solely in educational television, matching funds 
not to exceed $50,000 per annum to any one applicant. (Specifically, $100,000 
was granted to the Memphis Community Television Foundation for facilities.) 

Early in 1957, the Tennessee Legislature appropriated $100,000 each year for 
educational television in the next biennium. Of the total amount $50,000 each 
year has been reserved for the continued operation of ETV station WKNO-TV 
in Memphis. The remaining $50,000 each year has been earmarked for the next 
ETV facility in the State. 

TEXAS 


In May 1957 the House of Representatives adopted a resolution urging the 
Federal Communications Commission to protect from commercial encroachments 
the channels which have been reserved for education in Texas. The resolution; 
sponsored by Representative D. Roy Harrington, of Port Arthur, stated, in part, 
“The educational very high frequency channels in Texas are a natural resource 
belonging, like the tidelands, to the people of Texas, and they must be protected 
from encroachment.” In 1954, at the request of the legislature, the commissioner 
of education appointed a special committee on educational television. ‘There 
is now an active ETV station in Houston and there will soon be BTV station 
in Dallas and San Antonio. 


VERMONT 


In 1954 the legislature established a special educational television commis- 
sion and appropriated $3,500 for its use. The following year the commission. 
recommended. consideration of the tristate television plan (Vermont, Maine, and 
New Hampshire cooperating in construction and operation of an educational 
television station). The 1955 legislature continued the commission and again 
in 1957. 

WASHINGTON 


In 1954 Governor Langlie appointed a State committee on educational tele- 
vision. After conducting an extensive study, the committee, later in 1954, 
defined areas of need and recommended a statewide council, the establishment 
of production centers, legislation making it possible for educational institutions 
to join a nonprofit educational television corporation, and the encouragement 
of the educational station at Seattle. 
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WISCONSIN 


In 1953 the legislature authorized the governor to apply for reserved chan- 
nels in the State, and directed the legislative council to study the feasibility of 
a State network. The same year, the radio council was instructed to conduct 
research in connection with programing and operating costs. Five reports have 
been submitted by the council; the final report requested funds for a network 
of 12 transmitting stations and relay stations. 

In 1953 the legislature appropriated $75,000 for an experimental television 
operation at the University of Wisconsin. WHA-TYV at the university has been 
on the air since May 1954. 

In 1957 a legislative assembly bill appropriating $89,300 for the next biennium 
for the continued operation of ETV station WHA-TV (Madison) was approved. 
The bill also transfers operation of the educational television station from the 
State radio council to the University of Wisconsin. 


Educational television station annual operating budgets (at Jan. 1, 1959) 


Public 
schools, pri- State, Community 
Céil'letters and location vate a county, or| contribu- Fund {Production 
and universi- | city appro- ject | contracts 
ties, boards priation 
of education 


KCTS Seattle 

KETA-TV Oklahoma City 
KETC 8&t. Louis 

KNME-TYV Albuquerque... 
KOAC-TV Corvallis 
KQED San Francisco 
KRMA-TV Denver--.--.--.-- 
KTCA-TV St. Paul-Minne- 


KUED Salt Lake City 
KUHT Houston 


lm 


SSRSSSSssssssasssss 


Birmingham. 
University... 
WOET Cincinnati_ 


abess 


z38 


WHYY-TV Phitedeiphiia~ inal 
WILL-TV Urbana 


WKNO-TV Memphis. --.__- 
WMSB East Lansing 
WMVS-TV Milwaukee 
WOSU-TYV Columbus 
WQED Pittsburgh_- 
WTHS-TV Miami 
WTTW Chicago__ 
WTVS Detroit. __- 
WUFT Gainesville.- 
WUNO-TV Chapel Hill 
WYES-TV New Orleans 


BSSSERs5 


~ 
s 


1, 323, 026.35 | 350,975 | 1,098,859 | 7,100,801 


{ Fund for the Advancement of Education andFord Foundation. 
4 County government. 


Source: Prepared by National Educational Television and Radio Center, New York, N.Y. 
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CoMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATIONS AND FOUNDATIONS 


, Community organizations established for the purpose of operating an educa- 
‘tional television station vary from one location to another but in general they 
eombine the communities’ civic, cultural, and educational interests and leader- 
ship.' The following are profiles of several community organizations licensed to 
operate ETV stations. 

WTTW, CHICAGO, ILL., CHANNEL 11 


Station WTTW began operation on September 19, 1955. The station is li- 
censed to the Chicago Educational Television Association, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion chartered by the State of Illinois. The affairs of the association are con- 
ducted by a board of trustees, two-thirds of whom are nominated by the 
educational, cultural, scientific and historical institutions constituting the mem- 
bership. This group then nominates the remaining third. Trustees are named 


for 4 year terms. A programing philosophy has been set down by the associa- 
tion and responsibility for day to day program production is entrusted to the sta- 


tion’s executive director. 


The following organizations are members of the association: 


University of Chicago 
Northwestern University 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois 
Roosevelt College 
Loyola University 
DePaul University 
Lake Forest College 
Board of Education of the City 
of Chicago 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
, Chicago Historical Society 
--Chicago Natural History Museum 
Museum of Science and Industry 
Chicago Public Library 
Newberry Library 
Crerar Library 


The Orchestral Association 

Mundelein College 

National College of Education 

Northern Illinois University 

Purdue University (Calument Center) 

Rosary College 

St. Xavier College 

College of St. Francis 

Elmherst College 

Forest Preserve District of Cook 
County 

George Williams College 

Indiana University 

Library of International Relations 

Chicago Medical School 

Chicago Zoological Society 

College of Jewish Studies 


WGBH-TV, BOSTON, MASS., CHANNEL 2 


:» WGBH-TV went on the air May 2, 1955. The station is operated by the 
WGBH Educational Foundation with the advice and cooperation of the Lowell 
Institute Cooperative Broadcasting Council. The officers of the educational 
foundation are: 

Trustee of the Lowell Institute, Ralph Lowell (president) ; President of Har- 
«yard College, Nathan M. Pusey (vice president) ; President of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Julius A. Stratton (vice president) ; Joseph A. Snyder 
{treasurer) ; Hartford N. Gunn (general manager) ; vice chairman of the 20th 
‘eentury fund, Francis Biddle; chairman of the board of trustees of Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Inc., Henry B. Cabot; Paul C. Cabot; and David W. Bailey 
(clerk). 

The term of trusteeship corresponds with the term of the trustee office at their 
respective institutions. The educational foundation is a nonprofit organization 
chartered by the State of Massachusetts. The trustees of the foundation guide 
programing with the help and advice of the Lowell Institute Cooperative Broad- 
easting Council. 


KQED, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF,, CHANNEL 9 


Educational station KQED, licensed to the Bay Area Educational Television 
Association ‘a nonprofit organization chartered by the State of California) 
went on the air in June of 1954. The association draws its membership from 
nearly all phases of community life. 

The board members serve 4-year terms. A nominating committee of the board 
submits names of new directors to fill vacancies and the new board members are 
élected at the annual meeting of the Association, open to all viewer-sponsors 
of KQED (those who have paid $10 or more annually for membership dues). 
The members of the board, whose names and professional affiliations appear 
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‘below, have entrusted the programing responsibility of the station to the Gen- 
‘eral Manager and his professional staff. 


W. P. Fuller Brawner, chairman ; president, W. P. Fuller & Co. 

Mortimer Fleishhacker, Jr., president; Dr. Glenn §S. Dumke, vice president; 
president, San Francisco State College. 

Mrs. Stuart L. Rawlings, vice president, Graphia Productions, Captain Z-Ro 

_ Productions. 

Emmett G. Solomon, vice president; Vice President, Provindent Securities. 


‘Robbins Milbank, secretary; Director, west coast regional office of Institute of 


International Education. 

Roland Pierotti, treasurer; assistant to president, Bank of America. 

Philip S. Boone, dancer, Fitzgerald, Sample, Inc., advertising. 

Dr. Arthur F. Corey, executive director, California Teachers Association. 

A. Crawford Greene, Sr., attorney, McCutchen, Thomas, Matthew, Griffiths & 
Greene. 

Richard E. Guggenhime, attorney, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe; trustee: 
Stanford University; director: Union Sugar Co., US Products Corp., Ltd., 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Inc., F-K Land Co., Boothe Leasing Corp. 

George Johns, secretary, San Francisco Labor Council. 

John L. Merrill, president, the Merrill Co., Merrill Estate Co.; director, Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Dorr-Oliver Inc., Stamford, Conn., Victor 
Equipment Co., San Francisco, Calif., the Bunker Hill Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., Chemical Process Co., San Francisco, Calif.; consultant, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; also vice president. and director of Central 
Natural Gas Co., Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Dr. Robert C. Miller, director, California Academy of Sciences. 

George A. Pettitt, assistant to president, University of California. 

Mrs. Benson B. Roe, housewife. 

Mrs. William Lester Rogers, housewife. 

Dr. Vaughn D. Seidel, retired, superintendent, Alameda County Schools. 

Dr. Harold Spears, superintendent, San Francisco Unified- Schoo] District. 

James R. Tormey, superintendent, San Mateo Schools. 

Gerald Trautman, attorney, McCutchen, Thomas, Matthew, Griffiths & Green. 

Chesley M. Walter, attorney. 

Frederick Crocker Whitman, president, St. Francis Investment Co., president, 
Crocker-Iluffman Land & Water Co. 


WQED AND WQEX, PITTSBURGH, PA., CHANNELS 13 AND 16 


Metropolitan Pittsburgh educational television station, a Pennsylvania non- 
profit corporation, licensee of educational television stations WQED, channel 
13, and WQEX, channel 16, is governed by a self-perpetuating board of directors. 
The original incorporation and the first board of directors were designated by 
the mayor of the city of Pittsburgh. They were chosen for their personal quali- 
ties of community interests in the areas of information, culture, and education. 

The present board of directors (ete names and their principal community 
identification) is as follows: 

Name Firm 

Dr. Paul R. Anderson President, Chatham College. 

Dr. Alfred W. Beattie Superintendent, Allegheny County 
Schools. 

Mr. George R. Craig. Attorney, Shrum, Harrison & Craig. 

Mrs. Royal Daniel, Jr 

Mr. William C. Dempsey General manager, WQED. 

Dr. Earl A. Dimmick Retired, superintendent, Pittsburgh 
public schools. 

Mrs. John Drew 

Mrs. James H. Elkus 

Leon Falk, Jr Chairman of board of Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation. 

Mr. John A. Feigel President, Central Labor Union. 

Mr. George L. Follansbee Headmaster, Shadyside Academy. 

Very Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher President, Duquesne University. 

Dr. Calvin E. Gross Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 
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Name Firm 

ie: SAseeO TIARA cncccnncnnccmce Director-consultant, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

A Mere FIR ccnicccmmngpondiee Spiritual director, Temple Sinai. 

Mr. George Ketchum...................... President, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc. 

Dr. Addison H. Leitch..-------------. President, Pittsburgh Xenia Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Dr. Edward H. Litchfield_____ ocmae es Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. George D. Lockhart__--_-----_--_-_ Member, Kirkpatrick, Pomeroy, Lock- 
hart & Johnson law firm. 

Mr. David J. McDonald_--.-.-.-.---~. President, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell_-_-_-_ —— Pittsburgh Catholic 

ools. 

Miss Carolyn Patterson..........---.. Principal, Linden School. 

Pe ae. — vice president, T. Mellon & 

ns, 

Be ne Mo OR. consconeenemeneren Vice president and director of public 
relations and advertising, Oliver Ty- 
rone Corp. 

SS EE ec coneeseienieoresiete esata President, Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Ser SEs Be SA, OE ont encoun naneno= Agent, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York. 

Mr. Nicholas Unkovic__--_---------~-- Partner, Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay 
law firm. 

beh OC. Far ese eee Vice chancellor, the professions, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

ERE SONS 0, Wh ARR icp iccngesn 7 et Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

wien. Wrogere C: Wer... Member of city council. 

EE, REL, PEON, Oa race pecespsarinpepioues te, of personnel, Rust Engineer- 

g Co. 


Board members and board officers are elected for 1 year, but are eligible to 
succeed themselves. There may be, according to the bylaws, a total of 35 board 
members. (The bylaws are subject to amendment by action of the board.) All 
board vacancies are filled by the board. Election to the board is by a majority 
vote of the board, as constituted at the time of the election. 

The board of directors selects the station’s operating management and the 
board lays down the broad policies for the station’s operation, including its pro- 
gram policy. The board is active and meets four times a year on a regular 
basis to review the station’s operation. An executive committee of the board 
may meet more frequently. Also, the board may be called together at any time 
by the chairman or the president or at a written request signed by three mem- 
bers of the board. 


By.Laws METROPOLITAN PHILADELPHIA EDUCATIONAL Rapio & TELEVISION CorRP. 
(As AMENDED APRIL 2, 1957) 


ARTICLE I 


The general purpose of the corporation is as stated in the charter, to wit: To 
provide cultural, recreational, and educational radio and television broadcasts in 
areas of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, within the transmittal limit 
from the city of Philadelphia, and to establish, construct, or otherwise acquire 
and operate radio broadcasting stations and television broadcasting stations for 
such purposes in the city of Philadelphia. 

Pursuant to such general purposes, it is the purpose of this corporation to 
cooperate with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, in order to assist in providing complete and full cultural, 
recreational, and educational radio and television service to such portions of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware adjacent to or within the transmittal 
limit of the proposed radio and television stations and for this purpose to make 
all necessary and proper agreements with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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and the Federal Communications Commission as will further the purposes of 
the corporation. 


ARTICLE II 


The members of the corporation, pursuant to the provisions of the charter, 
shall consist of three classes having the following voting and other rights and 
privileges of membership: 

(a) Guarantor members, consisting of any person or corporation who hereto- 
fore has made a contribution of $5,000 or more to the original construction of 
station WHYY. Such members shall have no voting rights whatsoever. 

(b) Contributing members, consisting of any person or corporation who here- 
tofore has made a contribution of more than $500, but less than $5,000, to the 
original construction of station WHYY. Such members shall have no voting 
rights whatsoever. 

(c) Sponsor members, who shall have full voting rights subject to the pro- 
visions of these bylaws, consisting of the 13 incorporators and, beginning with 
the board of directors elected at the annual meeting of members to be held on 
April 2, 1957, those members of the board of directors in office at any given time 
(other than any member of the board who was an incorporator). Any vacancy 
in membership by reason of the resignation, death, or otherwise, of any of the 
13 incorporators shall not be filled. Any vacancy in membership of any other 
member shall be filled, ipso facto, when the successor to such member as a 
director has been duly elected and qualified. 


ARTICLE III 


The meeting of the voting (sponsor) members of the corporation for the elec- 
tion of a board of directors in accordance with the provisions of these bylaws 
shall, for the year 1957, be held at the office of the corporation at 3 p.m. on April 
2, 1957, immediately following the adoption of these bylaws, and in each sub- 
sequent calendar year shall be held at such office on the first Tuesday of April. 
The Secretary shall give the members of the corporation 10 days’ notice by mail 
prior to any annual meeting except the 1957 meeting, of which 5 days’ notice by 
mail given in connection with the adoption of these bylaws shall be deemed no- 
tice of such meeting for the election of directors. 

Special meetings of the voting (sponsor) members of the corporation shall be 
held at any time upon the call of the president or any three members of the board 
of directors upon 10 days’ notice mailed to the addresses of all of the voting 
(sponsor) members filed with the corporation. 

Members entitled to vote at any meeting may vote in person or by proxy 
duly authorized in writing. The presence in person or by proxy of a majority 
of voting (sponsor) members shall constitute a quorum at any meeting of 
members. 

ARTIOLE IV 


The board of directors shall consist of the following classifications: 5 city 
directors, 5 school directors, 4 institutional directors, and 7 community directors, 
or a total of 21 directors, all of whom shall be elected by the voting (sponsor) 
members, constituted as follows: 

Mayor of the city of Philadelphia (or his alternate who shall be so desig- 
nated in writing by the mayor). 

President of City Council of the city of Philadelphia. 

President of the board of public education. 

Superintendent of schools of the school district of Philadelphia. 

Superintendent of the diocesan schools of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 

President of the Philadelphia Home and School Council (or the member 
of the executive board of said council designated in writing by said presi- 
dent). The representative of said council who is elected at the annual meet- 
ing of members to be held on April 2, 1957, shall be elected for a term of 1 year, 
and the representative of said council who is elected at the annual meeting 
in 1958 and in each third year thereafter shall be elected for a term of 3 
years, provided that no one shall continue to serve as such director who 
is no longer either the president of said council or a member of said executive 
board. 

President of the Franklin Institute (or such member of the board of man- 
agers of the Franklin Institute as shall be designated in writing by said 
president). The representative of the Franklin Institute who is elected at 
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the annual meeting of members to be held on April 2, 1957, and at the annual 
meeting in each third year thereafter shall be elected for a ‘term of 3 years, 
provided that no one shall continue to serve as such director who is no 
longer either the president of the Franklin Institute or a member of said 
board of managers. 

Three directors designated in writing by the mayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia. At the annual meeting of members to be held on April 2, 1957, one 
of such directors (being the one so designated for that.term) shall be 
elected for a term of 1 year, one of such directors (being the one so desig- 
nated for that term) shall be elected for a term of 2. years, and one of 
such directors (being the one so designated for that term) shall be elected 
for a term of 3 years. Commencing with the annual meeting in 1958 and 
in each year thereafter, one director so designated shall be elected for a 
term of 3 years. 

Three directors designated in writing by the president of the board 
of public education. At the annual meeting of members to be held on 
April 2, 1957, one of such directors (being the one so designated for that 
term) shall be elected for a term of 1 year, one of such directors (being 
the one so designated for that term) shall be elected for a term of 2 years, 
and one of such directors (being the one so designated for that term) shall 
be elected for a term of 3 years. Commencing with the annual meeting 
in 1958 and in each year thereafter, one director so designated shall be 
elected for a term of 3 years. Every person designated by the president 
of the board of public education and elected to serve as a director shall 
be a member of the board of public education and shall serve for the term 
for which he is elected but in no event after he ceases to be a member of the 

, board of public education shall he be a director of the corporation. 

One director who shall be a member of the governing body of the Private 
School Teachers’ Association, designated in writing by the governing body 
of said association. ‘The member of the governing body of the Private School 
Teachers’ Association who is elected at the annual: meeting of members 
to be held on April 2, 1957, shall be elected for a term of 2 years, and the 
member of the governing body of said association who js elected at the 
annual meeting in 1959 and in each third year thereafter shall be elected 
for a term of 3 years, provided that no one shall continue to serve as such 
director who is no longer a member of said governing body. 

Seven directors who shall be persons from the community at large who 
hold no public office or position, provided that this restriction against any 
of.these seven directors being a public officer or employee shall not apply 
to the present. incorporators. These seven directors shall be elected as 
follows: 

At the annual meeting of members to be held on April 2, 1957, two such 
directors shall be elected for a:term-of_1 year, two such directors shall be 
elected for a term of 2 years, and three such directors shall be elected 
for aterm of 3: years.. At each annual meeting after 1957, two directors 
shall be elected each:for a term of 3 years, except in the year 19€0 -and 
every third year thereafter, when three directors shall be elected each for a 
term of 3 years. 

Each director shall serve for the term for ‘which he has’ been elected and 
until his successor shall have been elected and qualified, provided that if any 
director who has been. elected by reason of holding a particular office ceases to 
hold such office, he shall, ipso facto, cease to be a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Any vacancy occurring by reason of resignation, or otherwise, shall 
-be filled in the same manner as at an election at an annual meeting. at a special 
meeting of the voting members. Such special meeting shall be called as soon 
as practicable after the vacancy occurs, by the president or any three of the 
voting members. 

A majority of the directors in office shall be necessary to constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but if a quorum is not present the directors may 
adjourn the meeting to such time and place as they may determine. No resolu- 
tion shall be adopted and no action of the corporation shall-be approved by less 
than a majority of the members of the board. 

There shall be a stated meeting of the board of directors held each month ex- 
cept July and August. The time and place of the stated meeting of the board 
of directors shall be fixed by resolution of the board of directors. 
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Special meetings of the board of directors shall be held at such times and 
places as shall be designated in the notice calling said meeting. Special meet- 
ings shall be called by the secretary at the direction of the president or of any 
three directors. Written notice of the time, place, and purpose of each special 
meeting shall be given to each director at least 3 days prior to the = named 
for the meeting. 


ARTICLE V 


The officers of the corporation shall consist of a president, a vice president, 
a secretary, a treasurer, an executive committee, and such other officers as the 
board of directors may provide. The officers shall be elected annually by the 
board of directors. The executive committee shall consist of the president, the 
vice president, the treasurer, the superintendent of schools, and the superintend- 
ent of diocesan schools of Philadelphia. All of the officers, except the secretary, 
shall be members of the board of directors. The board may elect as secretary 
either a director ora person who is not a director of the corporation. 


ARTICLE VI 


The president shall be the executive head of the corporation and shall preside 
at the meetings of the board. 

The vice president shall act as president during the absence or disability of 
the president. 

The secretary shall keep the minutes of the corporation, have custody of the 
seal and affix it to such documents and agreements as the board shall authorize. 

The treasurer shall. have custody of the funds of the corporation and pay out 
the funds of the corporation as directed by the board of directors. 

The executive committee shall exercise the powers of directors between meet- 
ings of the board of directors, but their acts shall be presented for approval at 
the following regular meeting of the board of directors. The secretary of the 
corporation shall serve as secretary of the executive committee. 


ARTICLE VII 


No change in the bylaws shall be made unless two-thirds of all of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors vote affirmatively for such change. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE TWIN CITY AREA EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION CORP.—LICENSEE OF STATION KTCA-TV IN MINNEAP- 
OLIS-ST. PAUL, MINN. 


1. A list of the board of trustees is attached. 

2. New trustees are nominated by a committee of the board and elected at 
the annual meeting of the corporation. 

3. Board members are elected for 3 years, one-third of the board being elected 
each year. 

4. Progtam policy is approved by the board of trustees. A copy of the pro- 
gram policy is enclosed. ; 

5. The Twin City Area Educational Television Corp. is a nonprofit corpora- 
tion organized under chapter 317, Minnesota Statutes, and filed as such with 
the secretary of state of the State of Minnesota. 


Boarp OF TRUSTEES, TWIN Crty AREA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION CORP. 


Wendell T. Burns, senior vice president, Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 

John E. Carroll, president of American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul. 

Forrest E. Conner, superintendent of St. Paul schools. 

George D. Dayton II, executive vice president, Dayton’s, Minneapolis. 

John de Laittre, president, Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Minneapolis. 

Miss Adelaide M. Enright, president, Old Fashioned Millers, St. Paul. 

Samuel C. Gale, retired (formerly vice president General Mills), Minneapolis. 

Sander D. Genis, international vice president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Minneapolis. 

Clemens Granskou, president, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

A.A. Heckman executive director of the Hill Foundation, St. Paul. 
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Leonard H. Heller, vice president, Northland Milk & Ice Cream Co., Minnea- 
polis, 

Ronald M. Hubbs, executive vice president, St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., St. Paul. 

Mrs. Charles Hymes, president, National Council of Jewish Women, Minnea- 
polis, 

William H. Lang, president, Foley Bros., Construction Co., St. Paul. 

William G. Law, board of managers, Minnesota Congress of PTA, St. Paul. 

Samuel H. Maslon, attorney, Minneapolis. 

Philip H. Nason, president, First National Bank, St. Paul. 

William L. Nunn, Director of University Relations, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Rev. Walter H. Peters, professor, St. Thomas College, St. Paul. 

John 8S. Pillsbury, Jr., president, Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis, 

Rufus A. Putnam, superintendent, Minneapolis public schools. 

John W. Seeger, president, Seeger-Wanner, Minneapolis. 

Loring M. Staples, partner, Faegre & Benson, Minneapolis. 

Harold E. Wood, president, Harold E. Wood & Co., St. Paul. 


KTCA-TV PROGRAM POLICIES 


INTRODUCTION 


Setting a definite program policy for an educational station is a difficult 
and often a thankless task. Realizing that it would be impossible to please 
everyone, the board of trustees of the Twin City Area Educational Television 
Corp. nevertheless was determined to obtain as much community participation 
as possible in setting up such a policy. To this end some 80 different groups 
were asked to designate a representative to serve on a program advisory com- 
mittee. This group and the program committee of the board formulated the 
following policies which were subsequently approved by the board of trustees. 


RELIGION 


Religious services, as such, shall not be broadcast for the present. Programs 
about religion will be welcomed. Fairness to all must be observed. 


POLITICS 


Speeches by candidates for political office shall not be broadcast for the pres- 
ent. Programs about political issues are permitted but both sides to any con- 
troversy shall be present and an impartial moderator shall insure fair treat- 
inent to all participating. 


PROGRAMS BY LABOR UNIONS AND BUSINESS GROUPS 


Labor and business groups are encouraged to present programs dealing with 
the welfare of the community. Programs concerned with controversial ques- 
tions may be approved if both sides to the controversy are represented and if 
an impartial moderator is present. Programs attacking other groups when 
such other groups are not represented on the program cannot be permitted. 


USE OF KTCA~TV 


KTCA-TV belongs to the community. Its use is reserved for educational 
and cultural purposes. Formal educational institutions and nonprofit organ- 
izations having a definite educational program will receive preference as to 
use of available time. No advertising of a product or service is permissible 
under Federal regulations governing educational stations. Commercial con- 
cerns which desire to present educational programs will be encouraged to do 
so subject to the above limitations. All users of the station must pay the 
costs of such use, as the station has no other source of income. These costs 
may vary from year to year. The expected cost of operation for 1957-58 is 
$85.62 per half hour. 


truste 
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FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


KTCA-TV is subject to the Federal Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and to the various FCC regulations. These require identification of any organ- 
ization or person furnishing a program. They prohibit broadcast of informa- 
tion concerning a lottery, and broadcasts containing libel, slander, profanity 
and obscenity. They imply equal treatment to all sides of controversial issues. 
KTCA-TV must and will abide by these laws and regulations. 


POLICY REVIEW 


Since KTCA-TV represents a pioneering venture in broadcast education, 
its policies are subject to periodic review. When any policy change is approved 
by the board of trustees, those underwriting programs will be informed im- 
mediately. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE Detrorr EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FounNDATION— 
LICENSEE OF StaTION WTVS (CHANNEL 56) 


Present members of WTVS board of trustees and their community involve- 
ment: 

President: C. Allen Harlan, president of Harlan BHlectric Co. Last year 
named Mr. Detroit because of his personal involvement in 26 education, health, 
and welfare agencies as a member of boards of trustees. 

Charysler, who left Chrysler and moved to New York. 

Vice president: Vacant. Resignation of James Cope, vice president of Chrys- 
ler, who left Chrysler and moved to New York. 

Executive secretary: Franklin G. Bouwsma. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Gerard Slattery, member of many civic organizations, in- 
cluding chairman of one of the key committees of the citizens advisory commit- 
tee on school needs; past president of Detroit League of Catholic Women. 

Mr. Nate Shapero, board chairman of Cunningham-Kinsel Drug Stores. A 
member of many organizations including the Jewish Community Center, board 
of trustees, University of Detroit. 

Mrs. Bernard Becker, member of the Detroit Board of Education and many 
other community groups. 

Mr. William M. Day, president of Michigan Bell Telephone Co.; chairman of 
the Michigan Economic Development Committee and many State and local edu- 
cational, cultural, and welfare organizations. 

Mr. Allen Merrell, assistant to the president of Ford Motor Co. and director 
of the Ford Motor Co. Fund. Works with many organizations. 

Mr. John Dancy, executive director of the Detroit Urban League and many 
Negro associations. 

Mr. John B. Ford, retired chairman of the board of the Wyandotte Chemical 
Co. ; former president of the Detroit Symphony. Board member of Parke-Davis 
and other industries in the Detroit area. A leader in many civic cultural 
agencies. - 

Mr. Walker L. Cisler, president of Detroit Edison Co. Member of National 
Committee for Economic Development and many national, State, and local 
agencies. ’ 

Mr. Thomas B. Adams, president of Campbell-Ewald Advertising Agency and 
member of many local community groups including Junior Achievement. 

All of the aforementioned are members of the board of trustees. A few weeks 
ago the general committee, composed of the presidents of the 18 educational and 
cultural institutions who are members of the foundation, chose 8 names to be 
placed in nomination for 6 vacancies on the board of trustees. 

The general committee chooses nominees and the board of trustees elects from 
the list submitted. Therefore both the presidents of the 18 educational institu- 
tions and the board members are responsible for the selection of board members. 

The final decision on all-poliey and financial matters rests with the board of 
trustees. However, most policy matters reach a conclusion in the general com- 
mittee of the foundation and the board accepts the decision and makes it policy. 

The Detroit ETV Foundation is a nonprofit tax-exempt foundation licensed by 
the Michigan Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The program control rests solely in the educational members of the foundation. 
Programing problems have never been referred beyond the general committee to 
the board, for these are hardly ever policy matters. 
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The board is concerned with the development of educational television for 
the benefit of the community, and the member institutions are concerned with 
the educational content so that it reflects their educational institution in the 
best possible light. 

An operations committee, composed of programing member institutions of the 
foundation, guides the executive secretary in the management of the station and 
handles most of the minor decisions of the foundation. 


GREATER NEW ORLEANS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION 
Boarp or TRUSTEES, WYES-TV, May 1959 


Mrs. Louis Abramson, Jr., member at large, school group-I: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C..Bezou, archdiocesan superintendent of schools. 
Miss Lucile M. Cherbonnier, Jefferson Parish Library. 

Mr. E. O. Daigle, St. John the Baptist School Board. 

Mr. Wallace M. Davis, Sr., mnember at large, group II. 

Mrs. Moise W. Derinery, New Orleans Public Library. 

Mr. Philip H. Des Marais (treasurer),’ St. Mary’s Dominican College. 
Mr. E. J. Elizey, Sr., Plaquemines Parish School Board. 

Mr. Laurance Eustis, Jr., member at large, group II. 

Mr. Darwin 8. Fenner (vice chairman) ,* member at large, group II. 
Mr. Emile Gennaro, Jefferson Parish School Board. 

Mrs. Francois J. Genre, member at large, group II. 

Mr. I: J. G. Janssen, St. Bernard Parish School Board. 

Mr. Richard G. Jones (chairman) ,’ member at large, school group I. 
Sister M. Josephina, Xavier University. 

Mr. E. §.:Kalin, private sehools. 

Mr. F. Monroe Labouisse, member at large, group II. 

Mrs. Edmund MclIlhenny, member at large, school group I. 

Mrs. Paul W. Mcllhenny (secretary),’ member at large, associations, agencies, 
1; ete. 

Dr. Joseph C. Morris, member at large, group II. 

Mr. Isidore:Newman, member at large, group II. 

Mr. Edward D. Rapier, member at large, group II. 

Mr. Horace Renégar, Tulane University. 

Dr. James F. Redmond, Orleans Parish School Board. 

Mr. Nash C. Roberts, Jr., member at large, school group I. 

Mr. BH. M. Rowley, member at large, school group I. 

Mr. Percival Stern, member at large, school group ‘I. 

Mr. V. Roux, Lafourche Parish School Board. 

Mrs. Paul P. Selley, member at large, group II. 

Mr. A. A. Songy, St. Charles Parish School Board. 

Mr. Emile A. Wagner, Jr., Orleans Parish School Board. 

Rev. James F. Whelan, 8.J., Loyola University: 


BYLAws 
ARTICLE I. DOMICILE 
The domicile of this corporation is the city. of New Orleans in the parish of 


Orleans, State of Louisiana.’ The post office address ‘of its registered office is 
916 Navarre Avenue, New Orleans 24, La. 


ARTICLE Il. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


(A) The board of trustees shall be composed Of 18 or more members or repre- 
sentatives of members of this corporation. For the purpose of electing trustees 
the member institutions, agencies, and individuals shall be divided into three 
groups, ‘as follows: : ; 

Group I. Elementary and secondary schools. 

Group II. Colleges and universities, 

Group III. Individuals and other associations, agencies, and institutions. 


1 Until June 30, 1959. 
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, From the first group there shall be elected trustees in the following manner, 
to wit.: 

One trustee by each public school board other than that of Orleans Parish. 

Two trustees by the Orleans Parish Public School Board. 

One trustee by the Roman Catholic Archdiocesan School Board from within 
Orleans Parish. 

One trustee by the Roman Catholic Archdiocesan School Board from parishes 
other than Orleans. 

One trustee by other nonpublic schools. 

Six trustees by the trustees hereinabove elected, chosen from civic-minded 
individuals interested in education, who are members of this corporation.” 

From the second group there shall be elected trustees as follows, to wit: 

One trustee by each college and university. 

Nine trustees elected by the trustees selected by the aforsaid colleges and 
universities, chosen from civic-minded individuals interested in education,, who 
are members of this corporation.” 

From the third group there shall be elected trustees. as follows, to wit; 

One trustee by each contributing library. 

One trustee elected by the trustees elected. by the public libraries, chosen from 
civic-minded individuals interested in education, who are members of this 
corporation. 

(B) Each trustee shall serve for a term of 3 years except that the original 
board of trustees shall have staggered terms so that the terms of one-third 
of the original board of trustees shall expire each year for the first 3 years; and 
provided further that each trustee directly appointed to membership on the 
board of trustees by a trustee member shall serve only so long as his authorization 
to represent the trustee member is not withdrawn.’ 

(C) Trustees shall be elected to fill vacancies in the same manner as originally 
elected. 

ARTICLE III. OFFICERS 


(A) The chairman shall be elected by, and from the membership of the 
board of trustees. He shall preside over meetings of the board of trustees. He 
shall see that all orders and resolutions of the board of trustees are carried into 
effect and shall have the general powers and duties of supervision usually in- 
vested in the office of president of a corporation. 

(B) The vice chairman shall be elected by, and from the membership of, 
the board of trustees. He shall perform the duties and exercise the powers 
of the chairman during the absence or disability of the chairman. 

(C) In addition to the officers set forth in the charter, the trustees may select 
an executive secretary who need not be one of the trustees. The executive 
secretary shall attend all meetings of the board of trustees, of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees, and shall preserve in books of the corporation true 
minutes of the proceedings of all such meetings. He shall give all notices 
required by statute, bylaw, or resolution. 

The executive secretary shall have custody of all corporate funds and se- 
curities and shall keep in books belonging to the corporation full and accurate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements. He shall deposit all moneys, securi- 
ties and other valuable effects in the name of the corporation in such deposi- 
tories as may be designated for that purpose by the board of trustees. He shall 
take proper vouchers for all disbursements of the corporation and shall render 
to the board of trustees at the regular meetings ef the board and whenever 
requested by them, an account of all his transactions as executive secretary 
and of the financial condition of the corporation.‘ 

The executive secretary shall deliver to the chairman of the corporation, and 
shall keep in force, a bond in form, amount and with a surety or sureties satis- 
factory to the board, conditioned for faithful performance of the duties of his 
office and for restoration to the corporation in case of his death, resignation, 
retirement or removal from office of all books, papers, vouchers, money, and 
property of whatever kind in his possession or under his control belonging 
to the corporation. 

The executive secretary shall perform such other duties as may be delegated 
to him by the board of trustees or by the executive committee. 


2 This section was amended to present reading on Aug. 17, 1954. 
8 This section was amended to present reading on Nov. 9, 1953. 
* This paragraph amended to present wording Nov. 9; 1951. 
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(D) Any officers or agent may be removed by the trustees whenever in the 
judgment of the board the interests of the corporation will be served thereby. 

(E) The trustees shall have power to appoint by resolution an executive 
committee composed of five or more trustees who, to the extent provided in 
such resolution, shall have and exercise the authority of the board of trustees 
in the management of the business of the corporation between meetings of the 
board. 

(F) The trustees may require any officer or agent to file with the corporation 
a satisfactory bond conditioned for faithful performance of his duty. 

(G) The executive secretary may receive compensation for his services. 

(H) All elected officers, other than the executive secretary, shall serve for 
a period of 1 year, or thereafter until their successors have been duly elected. 
The first officers shall serve until January 10, 1955, or thereafter until their 
successors have been duly elected. The executive secretary shall continue in 
office until such time as he is replaced by the board of trustees.® 

The election of officers shall be held on the second Monday of January, or 
in the event that day is a legal holiday, on the third Monday of January. 


ARTICLE Iv. MEETINGS 


(A) There shall be a regular monthly meeting of the board of trustees on 
a date and at a time to be set annually at the January meeting of the board 
of trustees.® 

(B) Other meetings of the board of trustees may be called by the chairman 
at any time by means of written notice thereof to each trustee in accordance 
with the notice provisions hereinafter set forth, but action taken at any such 
meeting shall not be invalidated for want of notice if such notice shall be 
waived as hereinafter provided. 

(C) Upon receipt of a written request signed by any four trustees, the 
executive secretary shall call a meeting of the board of trustees in accordance 
with the provisions herein. 

(D) At least 5 days prior to the date fixed for the holding of any meeting 
of the board of trustees, written notice of the time, place, and purposes of 
such meeting shall be mailed by the executive secretary or his authorized 
agents to each trustee. 

(E) Notice of the time, place, and purposes of any meeting of the board 
of trustees may be waived in writing either before or after such meeting has 
been held. 

(F) The order of business at meetings of the board of trustees shall be as 
follows: 

(a) Rolleall. 

(b) Reading of notice and proof of mailing. 

(c) Reading of minutes of last preceding meeting. 

(d) Communications. 

(e) Committee reports. 

(f) Old business. 

(zg) New business. 

(h) Adjournment. 
provided that, in the absence of any objection, the presiding officer may vary 
the order of business at his discretion. 

(G) Except as provided in these bylaws, Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern 
on all parliamentary questions at meetings of the board of trustees. 

(H) Any and all meetings of the board of trustees may be held at any place 
within the city of New Orleans, State of Louisiana, as fixed by the board of 
trustees. 

ARTICLE V. 


(A) Ten of the trustees shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


(A) All checks, drafts, and orders for payment of money shall be signed in the 
name of the corporation by any two officers thereof or by such other agents as 
the board of trustees shall from time to time designate for that purpose.* 


8 Supra. 
5 Amended to present wording Nov..11, 1953. 


* Article IV, Operations Committee amended by deleting Feb. 22, 1956. Numbers of 
following articles are hereby changed. 
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(B) When the execution of any contract, conveyance, or other instrument has 
been authorized without specification of the executing officers, the chairman, 
the vice chairman, and the executive secretary or any two of these may execute 
the same in the name and in behalf of this corporation, and may affix the cor- 
porate seal thereto. The board of trustees shall have power to designate the 
officers and agents who shall have authority to execute any instrument in behalf 
of this corporation. 

ARTICLE VII.2 TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


There shall be five types of membership in this corporation : 

1. Trustee membership, granted to those organizations who will have 
direct representation on the board of trustees. 

2. Sustaining membership, granted to those organizations who are not 
trustee members and to individuals who pay membership dues of $100 and 
over annually. 

8. Associational membership, granted to those organizations who are 
neither trustee nor sustaining members, who pay membership dues of $25 
annually. Any such organization may procure as many associational mem- 
berships as it desires. 

4. Individual membership, granted to any individual who pays membership 
dues of $2 annually. 

5. Student membership, granted to any elementary, junior, or senior high 
school student who pays membership dues of $0.50 annually. 


ARTICLE VIII.’ OTHER COMMITTEES 


(A) The chairman shall appoint a committee of five trustees, of which one 
shall be the treasurer, to be known as the finance committee, whose duty it shall 
be to carry on a continuous study of the financial condition of the corporation; 
to make recommendations to the board of trustees from time to time concerning 
this condition ; to formulate, with the advice and assistance of the manager, a 
tentative annual operation budget for the approval of the board of trustees; to 
recommend as circumstances require departures from the budget so approved; 
to appoint an auditor; and, on an emergency basis between meetings of the 
of ag to authorize needed extra budgetary expenditures in amount not in excess 
of $1,500. 

In the performance of these functions, the committee shall have at its disposal 
all books, records, other documents and vouchers in the possession of the executive 
secretary or any other person connected in any manner with this corporation. 

(B) The chairman may, in his discretion, set up from time to time, as conditions 
may warrant, such other committees as he deems necessary. The personnel 
and chairman of each committee shall be chosen from the membership of the 
foundation by the chairman and shall serve until such time as the chairman 
may replace them or abolish the committee. Committees so appointed shall 
report on their activities directly to the board of trustees. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF THE St. Louis EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
COMMISSION 


Know all men by these presents that we, the undersigned, for the purpose of 
forming a corporation under the laws of Missouri relating to benevolent, re- 
ligious, scientific, and educational associations under chapter 352 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1949, have entered into the following articles of agreement : 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND LOCATION 
The name of the association shall be the St. Louis Educational Television 
Commission and it shall be located in the city of St. Louis. 


® Supra. 
7 New article added. 
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ARTICLE II. DURATION 


The duration of the association shall be perpetual. 


ARTICLE III. OBJECTS AND PURPOSES 


The object and purpose of the association shall be to construct, own, rent, 
lease, and operate a television station or stations in the city of St. Louis or 
vicinity for the purpose of producing, recording, distributing, presenting, and 
broadcasting noncommercial programs for educational, cultural, scientific, civic, 
and entertainment purposes on a nonprofit basis; to operate a nonprofit educa- 
tional institution; to promote the cultural, educational, and civic welfare of 
the citizens of St. Louis and the surrounding area. 


ARTICLE IV. USES DENIED 


The association shall not be used for business or partisan political purposes, 
or for the pecuniary gain or profit of its members. 


ARTICLE V. CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 


The control, direction, and management of the affairs and finances of the 
association shall be governed by the board of trustees, which shall consist of 11 
or more members, as the board of trustees may from time to time determine. Its 
officers shall consist of a chairman, vice chairman, secretary, treasurer, and such 
other officers as may be created and provided for by the bylaws from time to 
time. The offices of secretary and treasurer may be held by one person. 


ARTICLE VI. BYLAWS 


The board of trustees shall adopt appropriate bylaws, rules and regulations 
for the government of the association, which may be changed by them from time 
to time. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 13th day of 
August 1952. 


TRUSTEES OF THE St. Louis EpUcATIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION, STATION 
KETC 


William M. Akin, president, Laclede Steel Co. 

Arthur B. Baer, president, Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, former chancellor, Washington University (Nobel 
Prize winner). 

Oscar A. Ehrhardt, secretary, St. Louis Labor Council AFL-CIO (also a mem- 
ber of St. Louis Board of Education). 

Ex officio, Robert 8. Gilchrist, chairman, St. Louis County Cooperating Super- 
intendents (superintendent of University City Board of Education, St. Louis’ 
largest suburb and largest county school district). 

Edward G. Greber, vice president, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Harry F. Harrington, president, Boatmen’s National Bank (St. Louis third 
largest bank). 

Ex Officio, Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis public 
schools. ; 

Malcolm W. Martin, attorney (brother of William McChesney Martin, FRB), 

Lamar W. McLeod, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Ex officio, Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, Saint Louis University. 

Ex officio, Ethan A, H. Shepley, chancellor, Washington University. 

James A. Singer,’ attorney. (past president of Associated Harvard Clubs). 

Rubert Brookings Smith;* vice president;' Mercantile Trust ‘Co. (St. Louis 
first or second largest bank—the lead shifts between this and First National). 

Raymond H. Whitcoff, vice president, Caradine Hat Co. (Chairman of the 
Commission). 

Eugene R. Kropp, vice president, Union Electric Co. 

Richard A. Young, vice president, American Zinc Lead & Smelting Co. 

Lawrence M. Curtiss, president, American Investment Co. 
acre M. Ruprecht, president, National Bearing Division, American Brake 
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Frank Block, president, Frank Block Associates (Advertising and pnblic 
relations). 

William James, president, Bill James Chevrolet (and a number of other 
enterprises) a member of Young Presidents Organization. 

Mrs. Arthur Stockstrom. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE MEMPHIS COMMUNITY TELEVISION. FouNDA- 
TION, LICENSEE OF WKNO-TV, CHANNEL 10 IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


1. The operation and control of the affairs of the Memphis Community Tele- 
vision Foundation are vested in a board of executive trustees. The current 
membership is as follows: 

Julian B. Bondurant, president, Wells Fargo Armored Service. 

A. I. Davies, general manager, Mail Order Division, Sears, Roebuck. 

Robert W. Pharr, attorney. 

Dr. Peyton Rhodes, president, Southwestern at Memphis. 

J. M. Smith, president, Memphis State University. 

Dr. Hollis Price, president, LeMoyne College. 

Brother Levian Thomas, dean, Christian Brothers College. 

E. C. Stimbert, superintendent, Memphis city schools. 

Dr. O. W. Hyman, vice president, University of Tennessee, College of 
Medicine. 

George Barnes, superintendent, Shelby County schools. 

Wallace Johnston, president, Wallace Johnston Appliance Co. 

John R. Gorman, president, Memphis Building Trades Council, AFL. 

Douglas Boartfield, president, Central Council AFL-CIO. 

Dr. Granville Davis, director, Adult Education Center, Southwestern at 
Memphis. 

Mrs. Richard R. Spore, president, Memphis Council PTA. 

John Cleghorn, president, John Cleghorn Advertising Agency. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Todd, president, Junior League. 

Mrs. James Kelsey, president, Shelby County Council, PTA. 

Mrs. Hubert Lewis, president, Memphis section, Council of Jewish Women. 

Thomas E. (Pete) Sisson, president, junior chamber of commerce. 

Leslie M. Stratton III, president, Stratton-Warren Hardware Co. 

2. New trustees are chosen at the annual meeting of the board of executive 
trustees. 


3. The term of office of board members is 3 years. Terms of one-third of the 
members expire annually. 

4. The trustees determine general policies governing programing. Specific 
decisions are made by the executive committee of the board of trustees. 


5. The Memphis Community Television is a nonprofit organization chartered 
by the State of Tennessee. 


The Cuarrman. The next witness, Mr. Don McGannon, president, 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., New York City, has asked permission 
to file a statement. . 


Without objection, he may have that privilege. 
(The statement referred.to follows :) 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING Co., INC., 


New York, N.Y., June 8, 1959. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 


Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear ConaressMAN Harris: I herewith file, for consideration by your com- 
mittee, and for inclusion in the record of proceedings, a copy of the testimony 
which I presented to the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
behalf of Senate bill No. 12 on educational television which I conclude to be 
equally applicable in the proceedings before your committee. ; : 

This testimony represents the thinking of the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
on the subject, and it is my earnest hope that it will receive your favorable 
attention in relation to H.R. 4284, the companion to 8. 12. ; 

Unfortunately, although chaniels reserved for educational television have 
been available for several years, acceptance and use of these channels is far 
from the potential and, except in a few instances, the hope of securing the fi- 
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nancial stimulus at the State or.local level appears to be remote, if, in fact, not 
possible as the activity of the past several years indicates. 

If the tremendous potential of this fast medium is to be realized expeditiously, 
some form of Federal aid appears to be the only solution. Accordingly, in the 
belief that educational television can and must be of significant aid in an area of 
major importance to the public—the maximum effective dissemination of knowl- 
edge and information—I urge the favorable reporting of H.R. 4284 out of com- 
mittee and its ultimate enactment into law. 

Sincerely yours, 


DonaLp H. McGannon. 


TESTIMONY OF DonaLpD H. McGaNNoN, PRESIDENT, WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING 
Co., INc., BEFORE THE SENATE INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
WITH REFERENCE TO SENATE Biz S. 12, January 27, 1959 


I am Donald H. McGannon, president and director of three wholly owned sub- 
Sidiaries of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. These three companies are West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. (Indiana), Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
(California), and Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. (Maryland), which col- 


cea are the licensees of the following television and radio (AM and FM) 
stations: 


Boston : 

WBZ 

WBZ-FM 

WBZ-TV 
Baltimore : 

WJZ-TV 
Pittsburgh : 

KDKA 

KDKA-FM 

KDKA-TV 
Cleveland : 

KYW 

KYW-FM 

KYW-TV 
Chicago: WIND 
Fort Wayne: WOWO 
San Francisco: KPIX 
Portland: 

KEX 

KEX-FM 

These stations were either built or acquired over the past 38 years, KDKA 
in Pittsburgh having been the first nonexperimental broadcasting station in the 
country. 

Edueational TV facilities are operated in Boston (WGBH-TV), Pittsburgh 
(WQED), and San Francisco (KQED), markets in which WBC also maintains 
television stations. 

I am appearing today to urge this committee’s favorable report on Senate bill 
12. In addition, I have the expectancy that, being a commercial broadcaster 
with absolutely no gain or advantage to be accrued by the passage of the bill, I 
can reflect some viewpoints that may be helpful to the members of the committee. 

Radio, over almost four decades, and television, for the past 10 years, have 
developed and demonstrated an unbelievable power to capture the attention of the 
great masses of the American public. In fact the advent of radio and later tele- 
vision changed, in a most dramatic fashion, the entertainment, purchasing, and 
informational habits and interests of the entire American community. No person 
could fail to recognize and be impressed by this power to influence. A broad- 
easter, however, faces not only this fact but also the consequent responsibility 
that devolves on him. Power in such dimensions carries the duty to use it pru- 
dently but for the broadcaster it also offers the challenge to use it for the overall 
betterment, well-being, and welfare of mankind. 

Commercial licensees are obligated and do perform outstanding educational 
services. However, such frequencies, as allocated under the act, recognize a 
more fundamental function that even supercedes that of educational and similar 
public service efforts; that is, the demand of the public to be entertained and the 
resulting function to entertain. This obviously is not to the exclusion of infor- 
mational, educational, and allied program fare but represents the principal area 
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of challenge and fulfillment. Our audience tunes in to be entertained ; the field is 
extremely competitive and very costly. This competition for the attention of the 
American people carries over into our public service efforts which, in turn, must 
call on every showmanly and creative device we can contrive to hold the audience 
and prevent the viewers from straying to the competitive stations. 

When a viewer tunes in an educational television station, he does so to learn 
and when the talent gets into an involved and difficult subject, he can roll his 
sleeves up and teach. When one undertakes to teach with this intensity, the 
educational broadcaster all too often finds that his audience has diminished and 
he finds himself wishing he had some sort of an electronic truant officer at his 
command. Yet he can and does perform a real service to education, in outright 
teaching of less complex subjects and, more importantly, in motivating a desire 
to know more about the involved subjects. 

Entertainment television makes an indirect and intangible but nevertheless real 
contribution to classroom television. Youngsters are accustomed to regarding 
television as a source of interest and importance, and so they carry over into 
their classroom television viewing the feeling that if what they see there is 
conveyed by television, it must be interesting and important. 

The problem for the commercial and educational broadcaster then narrows 
down to one and the same—how to attract and hold audience and in this field, 
as distinguished from the program preparation area, they are genuinely 
competitive. 

It’s an interesting thing about educational television, that while it is in the 
sixth academic year and represents a $60 million investment, it has achieved 
the outstanding goals it has but far more lies in the future than in the past. As 
I've indicated, I believe that to be true of television in general but the educa- 
tional phase represents a dimension without which the medium cannot achieve 
its full potential or capacity. Commercial television as a medium of enter- 
tainment, information and advertising requires the pure research and laboratory 
techniques and opportunities of educational television, working hand in hand 
to achieve the degree of fuller enlightenment every one of us in the industry feel 
ean and even must be achieved. Much has been accomplished in less than a 
decade but far more need be accomplished in this world of nuclear physics and 
international hypertension. 

The $60 million that I mentioned which was invested in educational television 
eame from three sources: $27 million from the Ford Foundation, over $6 
million from television stations and networks, and the balance of $26.5 million 
came from the citizenry of markets like Pittsburgh, Boston and others, both 
corporate and individual. This dependence on industry is very significant for 
I feel there are few in this room who would doubt industry’s future and present 
dependence on education and the training of its scientists, research personnel, 
and management manpower. Today as well as in the future, the local educa- 
tional television station in any community will be an important, yes, even 
indispensable element of the educational system and its ability to reach even 
larger numbers of students. This is especially vital in view of the critical 
teacher and facility shortage which faces us each day and for the foreseeable 
future. Any success of an educational station depends on financing, true, but 
more importantly on the understanding of its functions and the public interest 
in its welfare. 

Yet the path to this public understanding and support can only spring from 
performance and the clearcut demonstrating that there is a substantial benefit 
to accrue to the public interest as a result of the operation of such educational 
stations. In other more blunt words, get the educational station on the air in 
order that the whole evolutionary and developmental process of qualitative 
programing can be undertaken and perfected. The longer this is delayed, the 
longer these vital frequencies are left unused, the longer the American people 
are deprived! of such educational opportunity; yes, the longer our already 
strained educational system and overburdened municipal finances are denied 
this dynamic and collateral aid. Then, too, will our ability to achieve the biess- 
ings and opportunities of the ultimate public service educational system be 
forestalled. 

The United States must improve and increase the use of all educational 
means at our disposal but surely television and radio, occupying so prominent a 
place among the interests of our people, have a great opportunity and a still 
greater obligation in this regard. 

It has been said before but it bears repeating here that our educational efforts 
today should not be focused entirely on training the scientists and engineers we 
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need for the technical world of tomorrow. Our future as a Nation demands 
that we devote ourselves as well to training the statesmen, the businessmen, 
the teachers, the artists, the musicians, the poets, of the next generation. In 
our concern over the technological complexities of today and tomorrow, let us 
not overlook the cultural and historical heritage that is ours to preserve, to 
perpetuate, to increase. 

As President Eisenhower has put it, ‘We will need not only Einsteins but 
Washingtons and Emersons.” 

Within our lifetime, we have seen vast new areas of information develop. 
We have seen old concepts change, old truths replaced by new ones. All of us 
can remember when we were taught that the atom was the smallest particle of 
matter. Today, we know this is not true and that man, in the process of di- 
viding the atom, unleashed on the world a vast new source of power for both 
good and evil. The mysteries of outer space grow less mysterious with each 
passing day. 

Man’s horizons of intellectual exploration and discovery have been extended 
dramatically, and there is ample indication that still further extension is in 
prospect. Yet our educational system, or at least significant segments of it, is ill 
equipped to inform the public at large; to interpret the issues that divide the 
world; to acquaint it with the new and vital developments of yesterday and to- 
day; to prepare it for what is to come tomorrow. The task of education grows 
larger and more complex. 

If our people are to keep pace with our fast-changing times, education must 
not, cannot, stop with the diploma, or be restricted to the classroom. The edu- 
cation of our adult population has never been more vital. It must and can be 
carried out by television and radio and any other media of information we can 
devise. 

It might properly be said that these urgings are but the gratuitous comments 
of one who does not have a consequent obligation to pay for same beyond that 
of a single taxpayer. One might properly ask us to “put our money where our 
mouth is.” It is this that we have done over a long period of time and con- 
tinuing up to just a few months ago. Let me review the record, born of a con- 
viction that the broadcasting industry needs this additional element, and failing 


to get it will always be a poor second in the most crucial area: the need to 
enlighten men: 


Pitisburgh—KDKA-TV 


1. WBC management personnel prepared for WQED, the Pittsburgh edu- 
cational television station, their application for a construction permit, in- 
stalled the equipment and generally assisted in getting the station on the 
air. 

2. WBC provided an operating location to WQED, namely the KDKA-FM 
transmitter building and tower for WQED’s television transmitter. Later 
it gave WQED this 500-foot tower for their television antenna and land. 
The present replacement value of this property is estimated at $264,000. 

3. A recent grant of $10,000 was made to WQED by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. as part of a major community effort to raise funds for the 
operation of the station. 


Pittsburgh—KDKA 


1. WBC made available engineering services for the preparation of the 
application and the planning and supervised the construction and installa- 
tion of Duquesne University’s FM station WDUQ. 

2. WBC donated a 3,000-watt FM transmitter to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. This transmitter had an original valuation of approximately 
$10,000 and a fair cash value at the time of the gift of $1,500. 

3. WBC gave approximately 63 acres of land and the transmitter build- 
ing at Saxonburg, Pa., to the Carnegie Institute of Technology for their 
synchrocyclotron project. The building has approximately 6,400 square feet 
of area which represented a construction cost at today’s prices of about 
$20 per square foot. Value of the building is $128,000. 

4. KDKA presented their complete music library to the Pittsburgh College 
for Women, now Chatham College. The library represented $25,000 worth 
of orchestrations of sheet music (fully cataloged) and the cabinets con- 
taining the sheet music. 

5. WBC contributed engineering services in planning and designing studios 
for the speech department at Mount Mercy College. 
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Philadelphia—then KYW 

In 1953 WBC gave to the Delaware Valley Educational Television Corp. 
a complete FM transmitter installation, installed and in working order, hav- 
ing an evaluation estimated at $75,930. 


Boston—WBZ-TV 

WBC made a grant to the Lowell Broadcasting Foundation, the licensee 
of educational television station WGBH-TV in Boston, of a full powered 
television amplifier that permitted this station to cover a significantly 
increased area of metropolitan and suburban Boston. The full powered 
television amplifier afforded WGBH comparable power to that which the 
commercial broadcasters in Boston are employing. The replacement value 
of this amplifier is $76,675. 


Boston—WBZ 

1. WBC gave Williams College a variety of studio radio equipment valued 
at $1,425. 

2. WBC gave the Springfield Trade School a 1,000-watt transmitter and 
associated power supply valued at $6,000. 

38. WBC donated radio amplification equipment to the South Dakota 
School of Mines. Estimated replacement value is $400. 


Oalifornia—K PIX 

WBC, Ine (California) took over a chattel mortgage on KQED (the Bay 
Area Educational Television Association) held by a prior owner at low 
interest rate. A moratorium for these interest charges was later granted 
and finally the unpaid balance was forgiven—representing a grant of al- 
almost $4,000. 


lllinois—WIND 


WBC gave to the University of Illinois six radio power rectifier tubes 
valued at $180 each. Total gift, $1,080. 


Indiana—WOwo 

1. WBC gave Tristate College in Angola, Ind. FM transmitter equip- 
ment at a fair cash evaluation of $1,025. 

2. WBC gave a 10,000-watt Westinghouse FM transmitter to Taylor 
University in Upland, Ind. The fair cash value was $4,500. 


OTHER AREAS IN WHICH WBC DOES NOT OPERATE STATIONS 


New Hampshire 

WBC has granted technical equipment to the University of New Hamp- 
shire educational station (channel 11) in Durham, N.H. Estimated value 
of this equipment is $6,750. 


Delaware 

Westinghouse Electronics Division, Baltimore plant, gave to the University 
of Delaware approximately $5,000 (replacement value) worth of equipment 
apparatus and material for use in the university’s laboratory. 


Tewvas 


Among numerous gifts of equipment to various universities, the largest 
was a gift of a 5,000-watt television transmitter and related equipment valued 
in excess of $45,000 to Texas A. & M. 


CURRENT AND RECENT WBC RADIO AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS MADE AVAILABLE TO 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING STATIONS 


Contributions of programing in addition to technical and monetary grants mark 
the continuing support by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., for educational 
broadcasting. Based on the policy determination that public enlightenment can 
be achieved through showmanlike or entertaining and informative programs, 
WBC group and station productions in radio and television of a public service 
or enlightening nature, are made available to educational stations gratuitiously 
and without cost. 
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Listed below are some of the programs that have been made available: 

“Section Sixteen” and “The Challenge”, two educational films which signal- 
ized the 100th anniversary and activity of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 

“Growing Pains,” an educational series dramatizing the problems of youth 
in America and featuring the world-famous educator and psychologist Helen 
Parkhurst. 

“Adventures in Number + Space,” a series of nine 30-minute programs which 
utilized the famous Baird marionettes to stimulate the interest of junior high 
school students in the subject of mathematics. 

“Education 57,” the first television report on the current status of education. 

“Spotlight On Schools,” the third yearly series of a unique news program de- 
voted wholly to news on education. 

“The Big R,” a radio and television documentary which supplemented and 
supported the President’s White House Committee and Conference on Education, 
and dealt with the problems confronting America’s educational facilities and 
teaching personnel. 

“Of Many Things,” a radio series of conversation pieces with Dr. Bergen 
Evans, educator and instructor of English at Northwestern University. 

“Books and Voices,” with John K. M. McCaffery, noted newsman, commen- 
tator and personality. 

“The Rockefeller Reports,” a series of six 15-minute readings at the time of the 
release of the special studies projects of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

“Mental Health Series,” designed to develop broader public acceptance of 
effective treatment for mental illness. 

“Get Out the Vote,” a series of jingles intended to stimulate the American 
franchise to vote. 

“Let Freedom Ring,” a television project geared to serve important aspects of 
American history, produced by WBC’s Boston station, WBZ-TV. 

“Benny in Brussels,” hour-long film spectacular highlighting WBC’s sponsored 
and produced series of jazz concerts at the Brussels World’s Fair for the U.S. 
Department of State which supported American performing arts at the fair. 

The Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. has projects in various stages of pro- 
duction upcoming, which will be made available to educational broadcasting 
facilities. 

“The American Civil War,” a television series reenacting the famous battles 
and political conflicts as seen through the photographs of Mathew B. Brady. 

“Spectacle of a Man,” a project designed to create a more favorable climate 
for intellectualism. 

“The Best of Bergen Evans,” a radio series. 

“American Literature,” narrated by Dr. Frank Baxter. 

Public service conference : Educational station broadcasters participated among 
an invited 200 American broadcasters at Boston in 1957 and at Baltimore in 
1958. Conference was designed to better serve the public through exploration 
and examination of showmanlike programs that will educate and enlighten. 

The WBC “History” Award: Monetary incentive award which includes all 
commercial radio and television stations and educational stations, excluding 
only the WBC stations. Award designed to stimulate local stations’ production 
of programs that explore the rich area of local and national American history. 

In addition to the aforementioned radio and television group and station pro- 
grams and/or series, WBC makes available to educational television stations 
in our markets the Encyclopedia Britannica films which, although the monetary 
value is not crystallized, we estimate to be worth about $25,000. 

I am advised that a similar handicap in the establishment of educational 
radio stations was encountered many years ago but minimal success was 
achieved in overcoming this obstacle. As a result, after almost 4 decades, there 
are but 40 educational AM outlets as compared to a total of 3,270 commercial 
AM stations on the air. This unfortunate fact can easily be repeated in tele- 
vision—especially when coupled with prevailing economics that exist in televi- 
sion; economics that require high capital and operating costs but an accom- 
panying opportunity for substantial profits. These stations will not be per- 
mitted to remain unused for long. 

One of educational television’s most perplexing problems in getting into action 
and securing a public image is investment capital. Beyond this, of course, are 
a multitude of other obstacles such as operating funds, need for manpower, 
programing, and that endless competitive battle for the public attention with 
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the other elements of the art. But these cannot be dealt with, or even get 
beyond the drawingboard stage, unless the station can be physically and elec- 
tronically activated. The success to date has been outstanding. From this 
point forward lies an even tougher job—this arises from the lessening of cer- 
tain foundation grants, such as the Fund for Adult Education. The markets 
are smaller and so are the finances of these people and industry while the costs 
remain virtually the same, and the paucity of talented people becomes increas- 
ingly aggravated. 

The solution to this primary public rests on the developing and enlarging of 
current sources of such funds, plus Federal grants in an equitable manner and 
as proposed in the subject Senate bill 12. This legislative action will achieve a 
breaking of a logjam that is thwarting the forward progress of educational 
television. The Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. strongly urges the favorable 
reporting of the bill out of the committee and ultimate enactment into law. 


The CHarrman. Next is Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, president, 
Greater Washingt Educational Television Association, who I un- 
derstand will take just a minute or so to file a statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDMUND D. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, GREATER 
WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Campsetu. I would like to file the statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and speak briefly on a couple of points that have been raised. 

The Cuarrman. You may file your statement and it will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(Mrs. Campbell’s prepared statement follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Mrs. EpMUND D. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT OF THE GREATER 
WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Chairman Harris and members of the committee, I am Mrs. Edmund D. Camp- 
bell, president of the Greater Washington Educational Television Association, 
Inc. I am appearing here in support of legislation proposing to make available 
to each State and the District of Columbia an amount not to exceed $1 million 
for the provision of educational television broadcasting facilities. 

The Greater Washington Educational Television Association, Inc., is a non- 
profit association composed of the cultural institutions, the universities, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the Washington metropolitan area. It was 
incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia on March 20, 1953. The 
purpose of the association as stated in the bylaws is “to furnish a nonprofit and 
noncommercial educational television broadcast service to the Greater Washing- 
ton area, and to make available to the educational and cultural institutions and 
organizations willing to provide suitable television programs the necessary 
physical facilities and operational staff. 

Since its organization, the member institutions of the Greater Washington 
Educational Television Association have provided a wide variety of educational 
programs using the facilities of the four Washington commercial channels in 
the time which the stations could make available for public service. 

The first sustained program went on the air in September 1958. This, an 
elementary science series for the fifth and sixth grades, was planned by repre- 
sentatives of the elementary schools in Maryland, the District of Columbia, and 
Virginia and was received during this school year (30 weeks) in 1,291 class- 
rooms in 17 school systems by an estimated 42,600 pupils. The time, 11:30 to 
noon, every schoolday was provided by WTTG, channel 5. The station produc- 
tion costs ($600 per week), the salary of the teacher, and other costs related to 
the presentation of the lessons were provided by foundation grants. Television 
receivers for the fifth and sixth grade classrooms were purchased by parent- 
teachers’ associations and school boards. The total investment in these TV sets 
is estimated to be $100,000. 

The choice of this first in-school program and the subject—elementary sci- 
ence—resulted from a need expressed by all of the area school systems for im- 
proving the quality and content of science teaching in the upper elementary 
grades. The objectives of the program were stated as follows: 
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(1) To improve the content and quality of science teaching in the upper 
elementary grades by supplementing and enriching the work of the class- 
room teachers through the use of special techniques, laboratory experi- 
ments, etc., during the lesson period and providing study guides and 
laboratory suggestions for continuing study. 

(2) To demonstrate that the use of such a procedure on a cooperative 
basis by the 16 public school, parochial school systems, and private schools 
makes possible a more effective use of an exceptionally able teacher and 
the best illustrative materials. 

(3) To present to parents and other viewers an example of one type of 
educational television, i.e., classroom teaching. 

(4) To give classroom teachers specific ideas of content and method for 
their Own improvement, and also to give them experience in the use of 
television. 

(5). To inspire children to keener interest in all areas of scientific study. 

The report of an objective evaluation provided for by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation through the National Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, indicates that these objectives have been achieved to a large extent. Asa 
result of these findings and the fact that the number of participating classes 
and adult viewers has increased throughout the year, plans have been completed 
for an expansion of the program with the addition of a second teacher and an 
extension of the course to provide a second year for those boys and girls who 
will be sixth graders next year. 

The financial support for next year’s program is assured. The participating 
school systems, realizing. the value of the program, will provide pupil instruc- 
tional materials, and local foundations will assume the rest of the costs. The 
series as presented this year has cost in the neighborhood of $46,000, which is 
about $1 per pupil enrolled. This extremely nominal cost results from two 
facts ; first, professional:advice and technical skills were made available through 
cooperating groups within the school systems and from the scientific and edu- 
cational agencies without cost; second, parents groups and school administrators 
through their cooperation have made it possible to reach a very high proportion 
of 5th and 6th graders in the schools of the area. 

This year, 1958-59, has also witnessed the very successful presentation by 
two of the Greater Washington Educational Television Association’s member 
universities and the District of Columbia Public Schools of telecourses in the 
Russian language (WTOP, 6:30-7 a.m.), “Life and Teachings of Jesus” (WMAL, 
12:30-1:30 p.m., Saturdays) and shorthand and typing (WTOJ, 1:15-8 a.m., 
Saturday and Tuesday and Thursday, 6:30-7 a.m.). Station WTOP, following 
the pattern of the “Sunrise Semester,” has provided time for three of these. 
The Bible course was seen every Saturday afternoon over WMAL. All of these 
courses were offered for credit through the payment of a fee to the accrediting 
university or school. The fact that 3,200 persons purchased textbooks and be- 
came noncredit enrollees in. the Russian course also indicates the widespread 
interest of the local community. 

In addition to these local classes, “Continental Classroom,” an NBC network 
(WRC) course in physics, had a large number of early morning viewers. Credit 
for this course was given by two of the local universities. 

The success of educational programs on Washington’s television stations is 
spelled out best in plans for the future. Announcement of the continuation of the 
above programs during the coming year has already been made by the univer- 
sities and commercial stations which have presented them this year. In addi- 
tion, another member university of the Greater Washington Educational Televi- 
sion Association has announced that it will present a course in Spanish at an 
early morning hour over WTOP. 

We believe that the above facts indicate that the Greater Washington Educa- 
tional Television Association is an ongoing operation, that it has strong support 
for programing through its member institutions and has the potential of firm 
financial support from the community and the local foundations. The Federal 
Communications Commission has allocated UHF channel 26 for an educational 
television station in this area. The Greater Washington Educational Television 
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Association, Inc., is empowered to obtain licenses from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a noncommercial, educa- 
tional television station. We believe that with the appropriation of money from 
the Congress for establishing television broadcasting facilities, we would be able 
to provide the funds necessary to operate an educational television station which 
would serve northern Virginia, the District of Columbia, and nearby sections of 
Maryland. 

Because of our unique geographical position in the heart of a thickly populated 
urban center, we were able to enroll more than 42,500 pupils this year in what 
is. the largest elementary science class in the world. With the pattern which 
has been established for the cooperation of all of the elementary schools in the 
area, the enrollment potential for any subject which the schools wish to present 
via television is far in excess of this number. 

The plans which the Greater Washington Educational Television Association 
has developed are being held in abeyance because of the difficulty of obtaining 
time on commercial stations. With an educational television station, we would 
be equipped to plan our in-school program affirmatively. We could meet school 
needs and school schedules without concern as to whether commercial time would 
be available. We would be in a position not only to meet the educational chal- 
lenge for schools and colleges, but also educational, cultural, and civic needs 
of adults of the Washington metropolitan area. 

The Greater Washington Educational Television Association’s experience in 
providing programs for the limited time available over commercial stations has 
proven that the Washington metropolitan area has an unlimited store of resources 
in science, art, the humanities, government, etc., in fact we believe that resources 
for the presentation of educational programs in this area cannot be equaled any- 
where else in the world. Through an educational television station these pro- 
grams could be made available not only to the 2,058,000 persons in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area but also by means of kinescopes and video tapes to 
audiences throughout our country and the world. 

In the testimony which I presented on January 27, 1959, at the hearing on 
Senate bill S. 12, I stated that the Greater Washington Educational Television 
Association is eligible to receive a grant under section 2(b) (2) (b) which states 
“that the operation of such facilities will be under the control of a nonprofit 
foundation, corporation, or association organized primarily to engage in or en- 
courage educational television broadcasting.” 

We believe that in the Greater Washington metropolitan area sound financial 
support can be secured and maintained only by means of this broad base, for 
television signals do not accept the limitations of State lines and geographic 
divisions. The latest school population figures available for this area tell us 
that our potential audience of schoolchildren alone is 269,999. The public and 
parochial school systems, the private schools, the six universities, and the cul- 
tural institutions which make up the Greater Washington Educational Tele- 
vision Association are located in Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. 

We submit to you, gentlemen, that any bill which passes the Congress should 
make it possible for the Greater Washington Educational Television Association 
to participate in funding on this present broad financial base. 


MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF THE GREATER WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
ASSOCIATION 


Universities: American University, Georgetown University, Howard Uni- 
versity, the Catholic University of America, the George Washington University, 
University of Maryland. 

Cultural institutions: Brookings Institution, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Library of Congress, National Gallery of Art, National 
Symphony Orchestra Association, Phillips Gallery, Smithsonian Institution. 
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School systems participating in the “Time for Science” series, 1958-59 : 

District of Columbia : 

Public schools 

OCIS “OR WT ITO nee 8 nea poane 
Maryland: 

Calvert County 

Charles County 

Montgomery County. 

Prince Georges County. 

St. Marys County. 

Fredericksburg. 
Virginia : 

Alexandria 

Arlington County 

Archdiocese of Richmond. 


Fort Myer 
Prince William 
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Independent schools 


Mrs. Campsett. I am representing the Greater Washington Educa- 
tional Television Association, which is a nonprofit association com- 
posed of the cultural institutions, the universities, the elementary and 
secondary schools of the Washington Metropolitan area. 

The first sustained program went on the air in September 1958, and 
I judge, Mr. Harris, that is the one that your little boy or little girl 
looks at occasionally in the schools, the “Time For Science” program. 

I think that I can perhaps answer one or two of the questions which 
have been raised here by just saying how we decided to put that or 
why we decided to put that program on the air. 

he choice of this first inschool program and the subject resulted 
from a need expressed by all of the area school systems for improv- 
ing tu quality and content of science teaching in the upper elementary 
grades. 

The objectives of the program were stated. To improve the content 
and quality of science teaching in the upper elementary grades; to 
demonstrate that the use of such a procedure on a cooperative basis by 
the 16 public schools, parochial schools, and private schools makes 
possible a more effective use of an exceptionally able teacher; to pre- 
sent to parents and other viewers an example of one type of educa- 
tional television, classroom teaching; and to give classroom teachers 
specific ideas of content and method for their own improvement and 
to give them experience in the use of television; and finally, to inspire 
children to keener interest in all areas of scientific study. 

We believe through the results of an objective study which we have 
had made, and through the hundreds of letters which we have received 
from children, from their parents, from their teachers, through the 
support which is being given to the continuation and enlargement of 
the program for next year, for which we already have the financial 
support promised, that we have been able to meet these objectives. 

The question was asked earlier: Why is it that the legislatures are 
not interested in supporting television in the States? Well, I think 
one of the reasons is because to many of them, television means only 
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the kind of things they see on the commercial channels. They do not 
understand yet, because they have not actually seen it, how it can be 
of value to the schools. 

I think that when people actually see it in operation, then they come 
to have a respect for it and an understanding of its significance. 
have been working in education in some way all my life. I believe 
that money expended for educational television can go farther in rais- 
ing the quality of education and assisting our teachers, in helping par- 
ticularly the subject matter areas where the content of the subject is 
increasing at such a rapid rate that it is impossible for the average 
teacher or the above-average teacher, really, to keep up with what is 
going on. 

I see this as a terrific tool for helping us to give to our children 
today the kind of education they need for the day in which they live. 

Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Campbell. We are 
very glad to have your statement. 

Mrs. Campsety. I also want to say that, of course, I represent a 
nonprofit educational association, and we do have, as our members, 
every university in this area, all the cultural institutions, and all of 
the schools. 

This “Time For Science” class this year had an enrollment of 42,600, 
based on an average of 33 children to a class. We know the exact num- 
ber of classes, but we had to use an average. This gives you an idea 
of the kind of support you can get for this kind of a program. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. What station do you broadcast over ? 

Mrs. Campsett. We use WTTG, channel 5. They give us the time. 
We pay them $600 a week for production costs. Our hour is 11:30 to 
12m. There are a number of other educational programs that have 
been put on this year by institutions which are members of GWETA, 
but they have all had to use the early morning hour of 6 or 6:30, ex- 
cept for Saturday morning from American University, which is 12 m. 
to 12:30. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. I have heard some very 
fine comments on your educational broadcasts. 

Mrs. Camppetu. I think we have all learned. I have taken the 
course this year and I can read the papers with a little bit of under- 
standing. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Darwin Fenner, of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 915 
Common Street, New Orleans, La., has asked permission to file a state- 
ment for the record. He may do so at this point. 

(Mr. Fenner’s statement follows :) 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH, 
New Orleans, La., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, U. 8S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE Harris: I deeply regret that prior commitments make it 
impossible for me to appear before your committee and testify in behalf of Fed- 
eral support of educational television. 

As vice chairman of the Greater New Orleans Educational Television Founda- 
tion, licensee of WYES-TV, I have shared the board’s interest in the bill designed 
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to grant Federal aid for educational television. Our New Orleans station, as 
you may know, is totally community owned and financed. ‘The business, educa- 
tional, cultural, and civic interest in this community have assumed the respon- 
sibility for providing operating funds for WYES-TV. This, as you may know, 
is no minor demand upon a community, but we believe so strongly in the total 
community benefits to be derived from educational television, there is no inclina- 
tion on our parts to decrease our efforts in its behalf. We do, however, need 
assistance in obtaining funds for capital improvement. 

As WYES-TV has become better established in the community, the requests 
for educational program services have increased. We have been unable to 
accommodate these requests solely because our funds must be used for operation, 
and purchases of additional equipment and an increase to full power have had to 
wait. Federal moneys that would provide for the further improvement of our 
existing facilities would, therefore, be of inestimable aid to educational television 
in this area. 

We in New Orleans are also concerned with the additional impetus Federal 
funds would provide for the development of educational television elsewhere. 
We are convinced that the building of still more stations, and the strengthening 
of existing stations, will benefit the entire educational television movement. 
And, because we know from first-hand experience how difficult it is to obtain 
both capital and operating funds, we cannot urge this committee too strongly to 
give every consideration to the bills before it. We also urge you to give partic- 
ular attention to those bills which will benefit all educational television sta- 
tions—those not receiving State moneys as well as those entirely State 
supported. 

AS a business executive I am well aware of the need for economy in Govern- 
ment, but I would respectfully suggest that economy in education is a practice 
we can ill afford. Research by responsible scholars has proved educational tele- 
vision’s present value to this Nation and only hinted at its potential. Certainly 
then it behooves all of us to make every effort to advance the development of 
this movement as rapidly as possible. 

Thank you for inviting me to state my views on the need for Federal aid for 
educational television. 

Sincerely, 
Darwin S. FENNER. 


The Cuatrman. This concludes the list of witnesses that the com- 
mittee has for today. 

The committee will now adjourn and convene tomorrow afternoon 
at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. Wednesday, May 13, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS AND PowEr, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at.2 p.m., pursuant to call, in room 1334, 
House Office Building, Hon. Oren Harris (chairman) presiding. 

The Cyaan. The committee will come to order. 

Resuming our hearings on the various bills relating to educational 
television, we first recognize our colleague, Mr. Udall of Arizona, the 
sponsor of one of the proposals for educational TV. 

I believe you are here, Mr. Udall, in the interest of H.R. 1981. We 
will be very glad to have your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEWART L. UDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Upatu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I just have a 
brief statement. I do not have a detailed paper. I hope you will 


excuse me. 

My interest in educational television arose out of my activities 
as a member of the House Committee on Education, and in particular 
the subcommittee that last year wrote the National Defense Education 
Act. 

In studying our various educational problems, one of the things we 
did—and I am sure that if your advisory committee had the time to 
do it would would find it a most rewarding experience—was to spend 
a day or part of a day up at Hagerstown, Md., about 75 miles from 
here, in a firsthand study of the educational television closed-circuit- 
type experiment being carried on in the schools of Washington County. 

think this dramatized to all of us in a way that no article or 
presentation could the actual practical classroom use of educational 
television. I would not boast that I have acquired more knowledge 
about American education than any Member of Congress, but I think 
I have spent as much time at it as anyone, and I am here today as one 
interested in our educational problems, to appeal to this committee to 
take favorable view of this legislation, because of my own conviction 
that here for a very modest outlay we can do perhaps as much or more 
than with some of the larger programs, in terms of money, that are 
contemplated by other legislation pending before the Congress. 

Let me give you one or two striking examples of what I think the 
potential of educational television is as a medium of transmitting 
knowledge, of teaching young people, or adults. A couple of months 
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ago the president of the National Science Teachers Association told 
the Committee on Space and Astronautics that in his opinion half of 
the science teachers in this country are not qualified to teach science. 
And, of course, we know that the manne of science, the offering of 
courses in physics, chemistry, and the other scientifice subjects, has 
dwindled away in the last 20-or 30 years. That is the record in this 
country. There is less of it taught. There are more high schools 
today that do not have scientific courses in their curriculums than in 
the past. 

And yet the most impressive thing that I think I have seen on tele- 
vision, as an educational matter, is these courses that have been pre- 
pared: the Dr. Harvey White series in physics. I think one of the 
large companies m the American Chemical Society has prepared a 
series of 60 or 80 half-hour lessons on chemistry. And this type of 
program—in fact, the Harvey White physics series—was carried and 
maybe is still running at 6 o’clock in the morning on one of the na- 
tional networks, and was phenomenally successful earlier this year. 
This is a means whereby some of the very serious deficiencies in edu- 
cation have been remedied by a very modest outlay—with film on edu- 
cational television—and even the high school coach, who oftentimes 
in some of the smaller schools around the country doubles as a teacher 
of physics and does not doa very good job of it, can, with the followup 
materials available, do an extremely good job, or a much better job, 
of teaching a difficult subject such as science, mathematics, or 
chemistry. 

In fact, experiments have been carried out in small rural high 
schools in some States—Michigan is one I was referred to some time 
back—where high school students have taken, by educational television 
and without the assistance of any instructor in their schools, some of 
these science courses. In subsequent examinations they have done as 
well or better than students who actually had assistance in the class- 
room. 

I am not here to tell you that educational television is going to re- 
Place the teacher, but it is a remarkable aid. It is a development 
where we have not even scratched the surface in this country. What 
is proposed in these bills pending before the committee is not that we 
get into the business of deciding what type of educational television 
programs are to be presented or how they are to be taught, or any- 
thing of the kind, but simply that we give this whole thing a big shot 
_ the arm, a big push, by the type of grant program that is necessary 

ere. 

As I look around the country, I find that there is little realization, 
and by only a small group of people, of the tremendous potential of 
this medium and of the tremendous waste in not putting it to use. 

Part of the reason for that, and one reason why I personally believe 
that most States have not acted more quickly in this field, is that the 
whole problem of television, of control of television, of allocation of 
educational television stations, is and traditionally has been a Federal 
responsibility. 

And, naturally, these people do not have their eyes focused in this 
field. All we would be doing by this legislation, it seems to me, is to 
galvanize action at the State level, to.assist the States by giving them 
funds to make the initial outlay to set up statewide networks. 
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A few States, notably Alabama, New York, and one or two others, 
have had the type of State leadership where they have, or are in the 
process of setting up, statewide networks. And this offers a poten- 
tial not only for actual inclass instruction in the sciences and other 
fields, but in the setting up of statewide educational television net- 
works which can be used by the great majority of the school districts 
and classrooms in an entire State. This to me, so far as technolo 
is concerned, is the most promising thing on the horizon. I think the 
results in terms of dollars saved—and I cannot stress that too much, 
although there is no evidence I could cite because the studies and ex- 
perimental projects underway today are still not at the point where 
they can be completely evaluated—give great promise that here is a 
means, by a very small expenditure of public funds, whereby we can 
get a program underway that may save millions and billions of dol- 
Jars; and what is more important, greatly improve the quality of in- 
struction and the quality of education, both for our young people 
in classrooms and for the adults who certainly can benefit by this type 
of education media. 

Mr. Chairman, my views on this legislation are already known. I 
do not think there is anything I could add to what I have said today, 
except to urge your committee on behalf of education, as was done 
last year, to take favorable action on this legislation. I think it will 
be a real feather in the cap of this committee, and of the Congress, if 
we have the vision and foresight to enact legislation of this kind. 

I thank you very much for permitting me to appear today. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Udall, for your state- 
ment in the interest of this legislation. 

Your bill is identical with the bill that passed the Senate? Is that 
true? 

Mr. Upaut. Yes, that is substantially true, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Which provides for an outright grant of not to 
exceed a million dollars for each State? 

Mr. Upatt. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennetr. Would you favor the proposal that is in the bill of 
our colleague, Mr. Roberts of Alabama, to provide for a matching 
arrangement, such as the Hill-Burton program and others? Do you 
think the States should put in some money ? 

Mr. Upatt. I have discussed this with our colleague from Alabama, 
and our brethren from his part of the country are always putting forth 
a Hill-Burton formula in education bills. We have used it from time 
to time. I think there is a strong argument in favor of it. And 
also in most educational programs that we have had or talked about 
over in our committee, the matching device has been used. The Eisen- 
hower administration, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare people, generally prefer matching. I do not find that I have 
any strenuous argument against matching. Providing we do not 
seriously cut back the initial outlay, a matching requirement which 
would draw forth State effort and State performance might be an im- 
provement in the bill. I certainly would not argue against it. And 
if the committee in its wisdom decided to put matching in, I do not 
think this would do violence at all to the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Bennett. You do not feel that this is entirely a Federal obliga- 
tion, do you? 
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Mr. Upatu. No, not at all. In fact, my very basic idea is that this 
is a one-shot effort to open the thing up and to let the State people 
know what a big challenge there is here and to get them in action; 
because I think once they are in action, once the States begin to con- 
struct statewide networks and to appropriate money, I think they 
will take the ball and carry it. I think you will have school people 
becoming so enthused about it that they will do the job, if you will 
just get them started. 

Mr. Bennert. But is it not true that the cost of maintaining and 
operating one of these stations islarge? It requires skilled technicians 
and the maintenance of equipment is very costly, so that the one-shot 
business, so far as construction is concerned, might very well not be 
the answer to this problem, as far as financing is concerned. In other 
words, if Federal money is needed for construction, it seems to me that 
an equally strong argument could be made in favor of providing Fed- 
eral funds for the maintenance and operation of the station, which, 
as you know, is a very costly thing. And once having assumed this 
as a Federal obligation, it seems to me that that would not in any sense 
satisfy the people who contend that this is a Federal responsibility, 
and we have a continuing costly program on our hands, it seems to me. 

Mr. Upatu. I am one of those who is not embarrassed about ad- 
vocating Federal aid programs for education, and yet I would say 
to my colleague that as I conceive this legislation, it is a bill designed 
to provide assistance toward the major capital outlays needed to get a 
system set up. The very language of the bill contemplates operation 
and maintenance assumption by your States and local communities. 
Now I think that can be done in comparison, for instance, with the 
cost of running a commercial station, far more cheaply than any of us 
think. I noticed up at Hagerstown, for instance, that they have 
junior college students who are actually not cameramen, but who 
are doing all the camera work, without pay, as part of a college course. 
In other words they were learning. They were helping produce the 
show, doing jobs where they would normally have been paid com- 
Sey $5 an hour, as part of a college course that they were 

ng. 

And I think that we will find in most States that most of our pro- 
grams when we get State networks set up will originate from teachers’ 
colleges, from university campuses, and you will find that the opera- 
tion and maintenance charges, as compared with commercial charges, 
are nominal and can be assumed without it being a great burden. 

Mr. Bennetr. I was one of those who supported the original bill to 

rovide Federal aid for the construction of public school buildings. 

feel there is a very acute need for that, and I personally feel that is 
a proper area for the Federal Government to get into. 

One of the first programs, that we presented several years ago, de- 
voted itself only to construction. Now, today, as I understand, under 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, the Federal Government is being called on 
to go into the cost of school administration, by paying teachers’ sal- 
aries, by allowing so much per capita per student, to carry on the main- 

tenance cost of the schools. There, in my opinion, we get into an en- 
tirely different type of Federal obligation. 

I see the same thing very probably happening here; if the Federal 
Government gets into the program, presumably to build facilities, 
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then the demand will be to pay for the administration, et cetera. I 
just wonder: Is there any evidence that this program is being held up 
or delayed because of lack of Federal funds? 

Mr. Upatx. Some of these other gentlemen waiting to testify, I am 
sure, have far more data than I on that subject. From the informa- 
tion that I have seen, from what I see in my own State, I would say 
that the overwhelming evidence indicates that it is lack of funds and 
a lack of understanding of the opportunity that is there, that is pre- 
venting action in most of these areas. And I personally believe that 
the record of new television station starts and the painfully slow proc- 
ess they go through, as they are going through in my home community 
where we have the State university, is an indication of how badly this 
type of program is needed. After all, we have had educational tele- 
vision channels available for over 10 years now, and the number that 
have been taken up are, to me, surprisingly small considering the 
power of the media. But I think some of these gentlemen can cer- 
tainly answer the question better than I. From my own look at the 
landscape, I think that this type of stimulus would produce prob- 
ably more activity in a period of 2 or 3 years than we have had in the 

ast 10. 

And I will disavow this to my colleague: I am not one who could 
honestly look him in the eye and say I do not regard some education 
bills as perhaps being a foot in the door or a nose under the tent. But 
I do not regard this as that kind of bill. I think it can be written 
in such a fashion that it is obviously the intent of Congress to do it in 
a one-shot program, and back away from it. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Udall, you refer all the time to the university 
and the teachers’ college. Do you believe that grants ought to be 
made to nonprofit organizations, whether educational or not? 

Mr. Upaty. Yes, I think so. Congressman Boggs probably ex- 
plained the situation that they have in New Orleans. There are other 
communities—I cannot name them offhand, but there are several— 
where nonprofit community organizations have taken the lead rather 
than educational organizations, 

I think that the need is such and the general purpose of the pro- 
gram is such that a nonprofit organization—if one is in being or could 
be formed which cut across an entire State or community in order to 
get the various organizations and groups that are interested, includ- 
ng schools—in some States and some areas would want to accomplish 
this. 

And to me, this can be done just as well by them under special cir- 
cumstances as through public groups. 

Mr. Youncer. There is nothing in your bill, though, to provide 
for that, is there? 

Mr. Upatt. No. But I do not object to the type of provision that 
Congressman Boggs has. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you consider that enough experimental work, re- 
search work, has been done, in the television education field, to go 
ae betas a program of this kind? Or should more research work 

e done? 

Mr. Upatu. We went into this subject last year, under the National 
Defense Education Act. I was on the subcommittee that wrote it, and, 
as you know, we set up a program there of I believe $5 to $10 million— 
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a program that is underway now—for experimental work and studies, 
not only in the field of educational television, but audiovisual films 
and all of these classroom aids. 

Mr. Bennett. That is in the National Defense Education Act? 

Mr. Una. That is right.. That is in that program. I think that 
is worthwhile. I think it will produce some results. However, I have 
had the feeling that the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is leaning over backward in pretending that we are not moving 
far enough or have not moved far enough and have not developed 
techniques enough, that we are not really ready to go full scale in the 
near future into educational television. I think the type of film pro- 

ams that are available, the type of television techniques and our 
Sedatos of them, are sufficiently developed that we are ready to go. 
And I think if we hang back we are only going to delay the day when 
we get the type of programs that all the States need in this field. 

Mr. Younger. Do you think that a fair distribution on the match- 
ing funds is a 50-50 basis? 

Mr. Upatt. If you are going to have a matching program, I think 
50-50 would be fair enough. If you wanted to put Hill-Burton in it 
I would not object to that strongly, either, as far as allocation of 
funds is concerned. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fiynrt. I will tell our colleague from Arizona that I am sorry 
I missed his original presentation. I am sure it was interesting and 
provided a great deal of information that we might not otherwise 
have had. 

I would want to ask this question, which I have asked of other wit- 
nesses and other sponsors of this legislation. Do you feel that this 
can be better done on. a Federal or on a State level ? 

Mr. Upauu. I would say to my colleague this: that personally, with 
mary to the basic educational decisions—and this is a problem that 
I have wrestled with as a member of the Education Committee over 
the years, and I have been a school board member in my own home 
community—these decisions concerning instruction, instructional 
materials, hiring of teachers, and all these things, I think our tradi- 
tion in this country, which we should adhere to zealously, is to leave 
them at the local and at the State level. That has always been my 
feeling and I hold it very strongly. 

So that what I envision this legislation as being, as I described it 
a moment ago, a one-shot attempt—it is much like a school construe- 
tion program in that. regard—to help set up the basic facilities that 
are needed in each of the States. If we can get statewide educational 
television networks set up, of the type they have started very well in 
Alabama, this is the type of thing where the Federal Government, 
since it controls these channels, since it has a major responsibility in 
this field, can help the States get started then can pull back out and 
let them carry on just as under the Federal impact school construc- 
tion program in which we have age over the past 9 years over a 
billion dollars building schools all over the country, in all the 48 
States, and yet the local people run everything that concerns these 
schools and the Federal Government does nothing. 

Mr. Fiynt. I might not have made my question quite as clear as I 
intended, Should it be financed federally or locally ? 
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Mr. Upatt. I think as far as these initial outlays are concerned, 
for your capital investments, Federal help and stimulus is very badly 
needed. And if you want to have a matching program I think the 
States are going to have to put money into it; some of the State uni- 
versities and these nonprofit groups are going to have to increase 
their investments. If you want to have a matching program, that is 
fine, but it seems to me something along the order proposed in these 
various bills is about right for the Federal participation to get the 
program started. 

Mr. Fiynr. And yet I am sure the gentleman is aware that in at 
least one State,, the State legislature has passed a resolution, now 
pending in the other body of that State legislature, to put a brake, 
on acceptance of further Federa] funds for matching purposes, on the 
ground that itis going to break the State treasury of that State. Is 
the gentleman aware of that action which has been taken ? 

r. Upauu. I know there are some of our State legislators who have 
that view. In fact, the State education board in my State just got 
through refusing to accept some of the moneys available under the 
National Defense Education Act. And I know the motivation behind 
that thinking, and I know some of those people are very sincere. 

But my experience in the education legislation I have handled on 
the Education Committee since coming here, and supervising existing 
programs, is that I think some of the most successful and popular 
programs in the Congress today are these educational programs that 
we currently have. The Federal impact program is a very good 
example of it. And I do not think that State and local initiative has 
been impaired by these programs; nor would they, as I conceive it, 
under this type of legislation. 

Mr. Fiynt. Now, under the existing fiscal situation, where the esti- 
mated deficit for 1959 is estimated to be $12.9 billion, I just wonder 
whether we ought to increase the deficit, whether we ought to levy 
additional taxes to take care of these increased expenditures, of which 
this would be one, or whether we should go through a reappraisal and 
cut out certain expenses that are presently existing in onde to make 
way for this one. I just wonder what the gentleman’s choice of those 
three alternatives would be. e 

Mr, Upatu. I would just say to my colleague—and I am also an 
advocate of other such legislation—that I am not one who ducks this 
question. And although I would gather from some signs or the hori- 
zon that the business upsurge and our tax rates may be such that we 
oon, accommodate such legislation as this without unbalancing the 

udget. 

id if it were necessary to devote additional taxes to carrying out 
a program of this kind, I would vote for them. I have said so to my 
home people publicly. I am not one of those who feel that we need 
apologize if we have a program that is going to develop and strengthen 
our country. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Udall. 

The next witness is the Senator from Texas, Hon. Ralph Yar- 
borough. Senator, we will be glad to hear you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Chairman and members of the comm} 

tee, I appreciate the privilege of making a statement on behalf of § 
12, the educational television bill. It is my firm belief that this bill 
has exceptional merit at this time on two grounds. 
_ First, rapid advances in other nations of various fields of education 
have done away with the American monopoly of mass education, and 
that makes it mandatory that we improve our educational programs in 
every possible way. 

Second, if we do not break the bottleneck choking off educational 
television station construction, mounting pressure to turn these chan- 
nels to commercial use may be paccenet That pressure, Mr, Chair- 
man, 1s mounting. 

These two points, I believe, far more than justify the maximum 
apportionment of $1 million for each State contemplated under this 
proposal. 

We must meet the growing need for 135,000 additional teachers and 
140,000 more classrooms that are needed in America today to ade- 
quately serve the students of America. Educational television can 
be a valuable supplement to present instructional procedures. It 
offers the wonderfully clear feature of visual aid with direct discus- 
sion that may reach thousands of students, many of whom are not now 
reached on particular types of instruction because of the unavailability 
of teachers in the particular school on certain subjects. 

Here is one place, due to our technological advances, that we are 
far ahead of any other nation and we should seize and press this 
important advantage immediately. In my own State, the educational 
institutions of Texas are indeed fortunate that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission reserved 18 educational television channels in 
our State. Unfortunately only 6 of those are VHF stations while 12 
are UHF stations. That is more, however, than are reserved in any 
other State. With our large area and 9 million people, we need all 
of them. 

As you know, one of these channels was put in use by the University 
of Houston on May 5, 1953. It was the pioneer and was the Nation’s 
first noncommercial television station. Its operation has been a 
marked success for it is making a real contribution to educational 
progress in the Texas gulf coast area. 

In addition, Texas is expecting to have a second educational tele- 
vision station in operation within a few months. It is channel 13, 
which will be operated by the Area Educational Television Founda- 

--tion in Dallas, Tex. 

This will leave 16 education television channels open. These are 
‘designated at Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont-Port Arthur, College Sta- 
tion, Corpus Christi, Denton, El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, Laredo, 
Lubbock, San Angelo, San Antonio, Texarkana, Wichita Falls, and 
Waco. All are needed. mL 

Mr. Chairman, it might be said, Why hasn’t Texas built these? 
It is this economic pressure that I have mentioned. The desire to 
change these to private use. The lobbyists for those who are trying 
to get these educational channels for private use have had such in- 
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fluence with the State legislature that they have been able to have 
written in the State appropriation bills provisions that the State col- 
leges cannot use any of the money appropriated for the acquisition 
of sites or the construction of television stations. 

And the passage of this bill will help us break a bottleneck. Once 
we break that bottleneck, once those private interests find out that 
they can’t get those channels, then the State of Texas will pay its 
own way and run these stations. 

Television will do for education what the automobile did for trans- 
portation. It broadens the horizons, calls millions or persons to intel- 
lectual travel who would otherwise have remained in one intellectual 
blindspot all their lives. In addition to being an invaluable adjunct 
to our present graded system of education, it will stimulate millions 
of adults to study, and will result in the greatest adult back-to-school 
movement in American history. 

A number of Texas educational leaders are very desirous of puttin 
these channels to use, but thus far lobbyists representing commerci 
interests have managed to stop appropriation of State funds for this 
purpose. We need this stimulus to break that bottleneck. 

As more commercial television stations are put in operation, the 
pressure will mount upon the FCC and college officials to release these 
channels to private use. This is a race for time between the need for 
education and the desire for dollars. 

S. 12 moves to meet that problem. It would serve as a timely break- 
through to let at least some additional educational groups begin tele- 
vision operations. At the same time, it would block certain private 
interests from securing a virtual license to rob the people of their 
own multi-million-dollar public television channels, up to now re- 
served for public improvement solely through educational process. 

The CHarrman. We appreciate your interest in this legislation, 
Senator, and your testimony before the committee. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. I note the presence of our colleague, a former mem- 
ber of this committee, Mr. Thornberry of Texas. Homer, we are glad 
to have you back here in this committee. We would tender you an 
invitation to come up here and sit with us, because we feel, even 
oe you do not come to the committee any more, you are a part 
of it. . 

Mr. THornserry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you very much. 

I am just here because we have Earl D. Haskew, vice president of 
the University of Texas, here to testify on this bill, so that he knows 
that I am here with him and interested. I know that this committee 
is going to go into this program. I am very glad to be here with you 
again. 

“The CHaIRMAN. We are very glad to have you with us. 

We will next hear from Leland Hazard, general counsel, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

Mr. Bennett. Before the witness testifies, Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask if the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is scheduled 
to ane on this bill, and if not, whether they have been invited to 
testify ? 
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The Cuarmman. They have been invited to testify. We had here 
potendey from the Department Dr. Franklin P. Dunham, Chief, 

adio Television Service Section. Is Dr. Dunham here today? 

Dr. Norserc (Kenneth Norberg, program consultant, New Educa- 
tional. Media Branch, Office of Education). Dr. Dunham will be here 
later this afternoon. He had to take his wife to the hospital. 

Mr. Bennett. May I ask: Has he been authorized to testify on this 
legislation by the Secretary ? 

Dr. Norpera. I believe that he was invited by Elliot Richardson, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Department, to be here, to provide 
technical information, 

My name is.Kenneth Norberg. I was also invited to be here in 
behalf of the Department, to give technical information if requested. 

The Cuarrman. This is Dr. Kenneth P. Norberg, who is the pro- 
gram consultant of the New Educational Media at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Bennett. Dr. Nordberg, did you testify before the Senate com- 
mittee on this specific legislation, or somebody from the Department? 

Dr. Norserc. No. I have not previously testified. 

Mr. Bennett. Did anybody testify before the Senate committee 
from your Department ? 

Dr. Norsere. I really do not know. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be requested to come over here 
and state the views of his Department on this legislation, or send 
someone who can express the views of that agency on this legislation. 
I regard it as very important. If enacted, it will be administered 
by that agency, and I think the committee ought to have the benefit of 
the agency’s thinking on the subject matter. 

The CHarrman. | might say to the gentleman that the Secretary 
has been invited. I directed a letter to him inviting him to come to 
the committee and testify. 

Mr. Bunnert. I assume that either the Secretary or somebody 
speaking in his behalf will appear here and state their views. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clerk, do we have a report from the Depart- 
ment yet? I was advised that Dr. Dunham and Dr. Norberg, who 
were both here yesterday, Dr. Norberg being here now and Dr. Dun- 
ham later, for these hearings—I was advised that they were here for 
the purpose of answering any questions that might come up, but that 
they did not desire to testify. Is that true, Doctor? 

Dr. Norsere. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You may identify yourself for the record and pro- 
eeed, Mr. Hazard. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND HAZARD, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION AND RADIO CENTER 


Mr. Hazarpv. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Leland Hazard. [I live in Pittsburgh, Pa. As the chairman 
has said, I am a lawyer. For the last 20 years, I have served as gen- 
eral counsel for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. I am now a member of 
the board of that company and a consultant. I am a member of the 
board of the Nation:] Educational Télevision Radio Center and the 
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chairman of that board’s Committee on Government relations. I am 
a member of the Committee on New Media under title VII of the Hill- 
Elliott Act. I have been interested in the educational television move- 
ment since its inception. That is some 7 years, now. I was instru- 
mental in launching the station at Pittsburgh, Pa., and I am now 
the chairman of the board of that station. 

I would like to stress at the outset—I assume I have leave, Mr. 
Chairman, to supplement or summarize my prepared statement, and so 
I will depart from that, asking leave that my prepared statement be 
filed. 

I would like to stress the newness of television. It is a national 
resource, not unlike other national resources of national significance 
that have received some initial fostering support from the Federal 
Government in the past, railroads in the last century, aviation in this 
century. As the committee may realize from my background, I am 
not looking for new ways to expend Federal funds. I look upon the 
proposals in this legislation as quite limited, both in time and in 
amounts of Federal funds involved. But television is of national 
significance. It pays no attention to State or other boundaries. 

Secondly, I would like to stress the fact that the movement has de- 
veloped in different ways in different parts of the country. In some 
parts of the country, the movement has been attached closely to exist- 
ing institutions, as at Houston, Tex., Madison, Wis., Seattle, Wash.; 
in other parts, the movement has been municipal, as in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis. 
And by that I mean the nonprofit organization has been used as the 
vehicle for getting the service established. 

In other places, as in Detroit, a number of institutions have banded 
together, and in two States, at least, Alabama and North Carolina, 
there are statewide networks. 

So I do feel that the matching feature is quite important, and that it 
should be flexible, so that funds already expended in these various 
ways that I have mentioned can be the foundation for matching out 
of Federal funds. 

The third point I wish to stress is that although the movement has 
made substantial progress, this was in large part because of the initial 
support of the Ford Foundation. I know this from my own exper- 
ience, that we would never have gotten the origina] $500,000 required 
for the physical facilities in Pittsburgh, Pa., if the Ford Foundation 
had not offered $150,000 to that community. That Foundation has 
put into the movement around $25 million, if I remember the figure 
correctly. 

Now, I am sure I need not state to this committee that foundations 
never continue support indefinitely. Having taken into their pro- 
grams a certain amount of money as an original investment in a new 
public venture, then, when that budget is exhausted, that is pretty 
much the end. So that I would say that now this legislation suggests 
that the Federal Government pick up where, so to speak, the Ford 
Foundation left off. 

Now, what is there to pick up? What is yet to be done? 

Well, about two-thirds of the country does not have the service. 
And this is particularly true in my own State, for example. There 
is a station in Pittsburgh, and there is a station in Philadelphia, but 

41330—59—_10 
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the whole central part of the State is without the service. And if 
this legislation should pass on a matching basis, then I could say 
with assurance that our first move would be to establish a broader, 
more nearly statewide service, by the utilization of booster stations, 
so that programs from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia could fan out 
into a larger area over the State. 

I think Congressman Udall has spoken very well of the importance 
of these programs. Educational television does things that cannot 
be done in any other way, both in school and in the way of adult 
education. I would like to mention one aspect of that. 

As the committee well knows, we have what is called the explodin 
metropolis, persons moving in very large numbers from the centra 
city into the periphery, and educational and cultural institutions are 
not following at the rate at which this movement is occurring. It 
used to be possible for persons who need to upgrade their skills to go 
to night classes at the CA’s, YWCA’s, the night class of city uni- 
versities. Now they have moved so far out from the central city that 
they cannot make it back into town for attendance at such institutions. 
And television is filling a gap there. 

To summarize, what is involved here is a completely new medium. 
It is as new as the railroad was new in the last century, as aviation 
was new in the first of this century. It is of national significance. 
It necessarily is controlled by Federal law, because it is necessary to 
keep the airways open. 

I might perhaps use the phrase that we have here, that there are 
new highways of the air for the purposes of educational and public 
interest communications, and, since those highways must be con- 
trolled by Federal law, then it seems to me, to the limited extent 
suggested in this legislation, some official support for full utilization 
is indicated, and particularly for the expansion of this medium in 
the areas not now served. 

The Cuarrman. That concludes your statement, does it ? 

Mr. Hazarp. That concludes my statement. 

The Cuarrman. May I inquire: You refer to the new educational 
mediums under the Hill-Elliott Act. Just what do you refer to? 

Mr. Hazarv. That is that provision under title VII of that act, 
making some limited funds available for experimentation in the use. 
No funds are available for capital requirements under that act. 
mae Does your organization receive some experimental 

S 

Mr. Hazarp. The organization with which I am connected in Pitts- 
burgh does not, but there are such organizations that have received 
grants under that for experimental utilization. 

The Cuarrman. But yours has not yet received any ? 

Mr. Hazarp, That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The organization with which you are associated, 
that is, the National Educational Television & Radio Center, which, 
as you say, is a nonprofit educational corporation—you provide pro- 
grams; is that the purpose of it? 

Mr. Hazarp, The president of that center will follow me immedi- 
ately, if there is time. That organization has been supported by the 
Ford Foundation, and it is an exchange center. It receives the su- 
perior programs from the producing stations and transmits them to 
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others for a nominal rental, and it also develops its program materials. 

The Cuarrman. You do not operate any stations, however ? 

Mr. Hazarp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want the schedule A to your statement and 
your entire statement placed in the record ? 

Mr. Hazarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hazard is as follows :) 


A STATEMENT BY LELAND HAZARD ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION & RADIO CENTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Leland Hazard. 
I am a member of the board of the National Educational Television & Radio 
Center and chairman of the committee of that board on government relations. 
I am a member of the Advisory Committee on New Educational Mediums under 
the Hill-Elliott Act and chairman of the board of Metropolitan Pittsburgh Edu- 
cational Television Station (WQED), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The National Educational Television & Radio Center is headquarters and 
leading spokesman for educational television at the national level. At the present 
time there are 43 educational television stations in operation throughout the 
United States affiliated with this center. An additional six such stations are 
under construction and a number more are in various stages of development. 

The center was chartered as a nonprofit educational corporation in December 
1952 under the laws of the State of Illinois. Under foundation grants aggregat- 
ing in excess of $9 million, the center has developed program materials totaling 
122 series composed of some 2,000 programs which circulate to the affiliated sta- 
tions and are shown within reach of 60 million American people. 

The center is governed by a board of directors made up of persons experienced 
in education, the professions, and business. A list of the board, marked “Schedule 
A,” is appended to this testimony. 

The staff of the center is headed by Mr. John F. White, president, and is 
composed of approximately 40 persons skilled and experienced in the use of 
television as an educational medium. The center has headquarters in New York 
City and in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The foundation for national educational television was laid in 1952 when 
the Federal Communications Commission set aside 242 channels, or approxi- 
mately 11 percent of all television channels, for the exclusive use of noncom- 
mercial, nonprofit, educational stations. No funds were appropriated at that 
time by the Federal Government or by any other governmental agency for the 
development of these educational channels. Such development was left entirely 
to a program of voluntary local community action. 

As the testimony shows, approximately 17 percent of the channels available 
for noncommercial, nonprofit, educational use have been activiated. This activa- 
tion has occurred in a number of ways, each having its own special merit and 
its own possible limitations. Some channels, perhaps the most flourishing of 
those now on the air, have been developed by local communities drawing upon 
strictly local financial resources. Others serving equally important purposes are 
affiliated with educational institutions and find their place on the operating 
budgets of such institutions. In three cases, several channels have been gath- 
ered into a statewide system. Thus it is apparent that educational television 
since 1952 has grown into a movement of national significance, but by varying 
means and methods. 

So it is that any program of Federal aid needs to be flexible and so constructed 
as to take account of the fact that no one pattern of development is predominant 
in the national educational television movement. However that may be, all of 
the stations, however financed, however operated, however affiliated, whether 
broadly based in large communities such as Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis; or closely affiliated with a single 
educational institution as at Houston, Tex., Madison, Wis., Seattle, Wash.; or 
affiliated with a number of educational institutions as at Detroit; or operated 
as a statewide network as in Alabama and North Carolina—each of these sta- 
tions looks to the center for guidance, leadership, and program material. 

Much remains to be done. No station possesses all of the technical equip- 
ment and facilities essential to the development of its full potentials either for 
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systematic instruction in school systems or for enlightenment of people in public 
and international affairs or for the enrichment of cultural opportunities for tele- 
vision viewers. No station is prepared to meet with the technological changes 
constantly occurring in this dynamic television industry or to deal even with 
ordinary casualities such as wind and storm. The national movement is vital 
but frail. 

The Federal Government can provide sttimulus and support for the move- 
ment. These bills move in that direction. It is the hope of the directors of 
the center that these bills will be so framed as to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment, through a flexible and imaginative administration of the law, to aid in the 
financing of cooperative efforts not only between the Federal Government and 
State governments, but also between the Federal Government and voluntary 
institutions already established. Indeed multipartite cooperative projects may 
often be desirable. Thus the resources of public funds and private philanthrophy 
may be pooled to conserve the standards which have already been developed in 
the use of educational television in local communities and expand and enhance 
and extend the influence of these standards in the larger and more comprehensive 
projects which Federal aid would make possible. 

Within reason the law should be so framed as to take account of the fact 
that to television as to the airplane political boundaries are irrelevant. The 
television community often bears no relationship to a political community. This 
is an inevitable consequence of the technology of television. 

Television is the first wholly new medium of mass appeal since the invention 
of printing over 500 years ago. The Federal Government is well advised through 
this committee and through the Congress to give attention to the conservation 
and dsevelopment of this new medium for those educational ends upon which 
the future of our democracy rests. 


ScHEDULE A. BoarD OF DIRECTORS 


Ralph Lowell, chairman; president, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Robert D. Calkins, president, the Brookings Institution. 

Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University. 

Norman Cousins, editor, the Saturday Review. 

Leland Hazard, director consultant, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; professor of 
industrial administration and law, Graduate School of Industrial Adminis- 
tration, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Richard B. Hull, director of radio and television broadcasting, Ohio State 
University. 

Harold D. Lasswell, professor of law and political science, Yale University. 

Lioyd S. Michael, superintendent, Evanston (Ill.) Township High School. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, University of California at Berkeley. 

Mark Starr, educational director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

George D. Stoddard, dean, School of Education, New York University. 

Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana University. 

John F. White, president, National Educational Television and Radio Center. 

Raymond H. Wittcoff, vice president, Carradine Hat Co. 


The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. In order that the record may be clear, let me get 
this clear in my own mind. You are chairman of the board of the 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh Educational Station. That is an organiza- 
tion which is a licensee of an educational channel ? 

Mr. Hazarp. That is an operating educational nonprofit commer- 
cial television station at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Bennett. What kind ofa group owns that ? 

Mr. Hazarp. The title, of course, is in the nonprofit corporation. 
The board is made up of businessmen, civic leaders, educators, a board 
of some 30 persons. 
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Mr. Bennett. Is it a private nonprofit corporation? By that I 
mean it is not affiliated with any local board of education or State 
university ? 

Mr. Hazarp. It is a community operation not affiliated with any 
other public or private institution. 

Mr. Bennetr. And was that financed by the people of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Hazarp. That was financed by the people of Pittsburgh, with 
the exception that I mentioned that the original grant for capital re- 
quirements came from the Ford Foundation and was the stimulus for 
raising other funds. 

Mr. Benner. What is the total cost of the facilities? 

Mr. Hazarp. The total investment in the facilities was originally 
about $450,000. That nonprofit corporation has now taken a license 
on a second channel, UHF channel, and we have put another approxi- 
mately $150,000 into the capital requirements for the second channel. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you need Federal funds either to operate or to 
make capital additions to this station ? 

Mr. Hazarp. For capital additions to expand the services of this 
station further into the State, to develép a broader coverage. Our 
signal travels about 50 miles. If we had Federal aid, then we would 
develop booster stations which would carry the signal or could carry 
it clear across the State. 

Mr. Bennett. Has the State of Pennsylvania or the city of Pitts- 
burgh put any money in this station ? 

Mr. Hazarp. The city of Pittsburgh has made a grant of $25,000, 
which has now been reduced because of budget problems to $15,000. 
The State has not put any funds in. But the school districts, on a 
voluntary basis, have contributed 30 cents a pupil. About half of the 
school districts, acting through their separate boards, have done that. 
But this is for operating funds, 

Mr. Bennett. In your programing do you collaborate with any of 
the universities in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Hazarp. We have the educational institutions in Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne, Chatham. The public school sys- 
tems are sources of program materials. So in that sense there is a 
close collaboration. 

Mr. Bennett. Who controls the type of programing? The board 
of directors of the station ? ; 

Mr. Hazarp. The board of directors of the station. 

Mr. Bennett. Who appoints the board of directors? 

Mr. Hazarv. The board of directors was originally appointed by 
the mayor of Pittsburgh, but its charter provides that it is a self-per- 
petuating board, so that vacancies are filled by the board itself. 

Mr. Bennett. Are there stockholders in this? 

Mr. Hazarp. Under the Pennsylvania law, the board itself is also 
the shareholding body. There are no shares. It is a nonprofit cor- 
a that has members. And the members are the same as the 

oard. 

Mr. BenNEtT. How many members are there on the board of 
directors? 

Mr. Hazarp. Approximately 30. 

Mr. Bennett. And they are appointed for life? 
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Mr. Hazarp. No. They are appointed for terms, which rotate, 2- 
3-, and 4-year terms, rotating expirations. 

Mr. Bennert. But the 30-member board fills vacancies ? 

Mr. Hazarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you think that the educational TV program of 
the country has been materially retarded as to its progress due to a lack 
of Federal funds? 

Mr. Hazarp. I think that Federal funds would accelerate its prog- 
ress. The services are available now in only approximately a third of 
the population, and then on quite a limited basis. And I think that 
the progress, the rather good progress, that the Ford Foundation made 
possible, is going to materially slow down as those funds become not 
available. 

Mr. Bennett. And do you think that there are not enough funds 
to be obtained locally or at the State level, and therefore there is an 
en -ary for the Federal Government to help finance it? Is that your 
position ¢ 

Mr. Hazarp. Well, I do ngt like to use the term “obligation of the 
Federal Government.” This is a new and powerful influence in Ameri- 
can life, and it is extremely important that it be well used. The Fed- 
eral Government has seen fit, through the Federal Communications 
Commission, to set aside approximately 12 percent of all television 
for noncommercial educational use. I think our communities have 
done rather well. But I think that some large portions of every State 
will not adequately, effectively use the medium in the national interest 
unless there is the limited fostering support from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Bennett. Would you favor, if necessary, increasing Federal 
taxes on individuals and corporations to finance this? 

Mr. Hazarp. Well, I like to pay as I go, and if that is what is in- 
volved, then of course I would say yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, we got the corporate tax up to what? Fifty- 
two percent? If necessary, do you feel it would be justifiable to 
increase that to help pay Yor this cost? This is $50 million for the 
first shot. 

Mr. Hazarp. You invite me to make a considerable dissertation on 
what I believe the Federal Government could do in the way of estab- 
lishing priorities in expenditures. I think I would like to answer the 
question by saying that I think this legislation has a priority substan- 
tially higher than a number of things that are now the objectives of 
Federal expenditure. 

Mr. Bennett. For instance, what would you name as one? 

Mr. Hazarp. I think I would refer you to almost any daily news- 
paper on almost any day. 

Mr. Youncer. I could not hear you. 

Mr. Hazarp. I said I would refer the Congressman to almost any 
daily newspaper on almost any day. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I am not being facetious about this. 

Mr. Hazarp. I am not either. 

Mr. Bennett. I think we are confronted, as the gentleman pointed 
out. a few minutes ago, with some very serious facts in respect to the 
Federal budget. How much further we can expand these programs 
without stretching or overbalancing the budget still further is a 
question. 
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Mr. Hazarp. I would like to underscore what Congressman Udall 
has said. We have found that the per capita cost of doing certain 
things by television is far below the per capita cost of doing the same 
thing in a conventional way. 

For example, about 10 percent of high school students fail in some 
subject or other every year. They have to be run back through at 
convehtional cost. Now, we have actually carried on, during the sum- 
mertime, summer makeup high school by television, at a cost of $3 or 
$4 a person, as distinguished from the $300 to $350 per student it takes 
to put a student through a conventional high school year. We think 
that the cost savings are of every great significance. 

Mr. Bennett. Are you urging this as a program that will supplant 
the regular high school education ? 

Mr. Hazarp. No. I am urging it to do what it can do better, but 
it cannot do everything better. 

For example, Americans need to become multilingual. We have 
these responsibilities all over the world, and we are trying to carry 
them on in the English language. We need more languages. 

Now, to illustrate what television can do about that: We have 
taught French in the fifth grade, in our elementary schools, by tele- 
vision. If we had tried to do that in the conventional classroom, quite 
aside from whether or not we would have had the money to do it, we 
would not have the teachers to do it. We are doing the same thing 
with Russian. So that certain things can be done by television once 
we get the facilities established and the habit of using television, that 
cannot be done in any other way and cannot be done as cheaply. 

Mr. Bennett. I take it from what you said that you do not feel 
there should be any increase in taxes to cover a big program like this, 
but rather some inconsequential or less important program could be 
discarded in favor of this. That brings me to this question. You are 
aware of the overall Federal aid to education program which is pend- 
ing in Congress at the present time, and which will cost several billions 
of dollars. There is a serious elementary and high school classroom 
shortage throughout the country. Do you regard Federal aid in that 
ta as less important or more important than this type of Federal 
aid ? 

Mr. Hazarp. Well, I do not like to say “less important,” because 
I think I am probably opposed to it all together. I said at the outset 
that this is a new medium. It happens to have educational aspects of 

at importance. But I am here because this is a new medium. I 

ave used the analogy twice and I think I could use it again—as rail- 

roads were new in the last century, as aviation was new in the early 
part of this century. 

And these new methods, these new media, media with which people 
are not familiar, to which they are not accustomed, need Federal 
leadership. 

Mr. Bennett. I agree with you that it is new. But you are not 
saying that this would supplant the need for classroom education in 
elementary schools and high schools? 

Mr. Hazarp. I have not said that; no. But I say it is an important 
aspect. 

Mr. Bennett. And that is important. I know you agree with that. 

Mr. Hazarp. Oh, yes. Indeed I do. 
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Mr. Bennett. You do not feel there is any Federal obligation in 
that area so far as providing elementary and high school classrooms, 
but you do feel that this is important because it is new? Does that 
accurately summarize it ? 

Mr. Hazarp. That accurately summarizes what I have said, with 
this footnote : that I am not passing on this other legislation. I am not 
saying when the time may come there will not have to be Federal aid 
to education. I am not a student in that field. I am not experienced 
in that field. I am experienced in this field, and I have put a great 
deal of voluntary time in this movement. 

Mr. Bennett. That is the thing we run into very often here. 
People feel that the things they are most interested in themselves is 
of sufficient significance to require Federal assistance. And the trouble 
is that we have so many varying shades of opinion, all feeling that 
Federal aid is involved, that it is hard to tell where to begin and where 
to end and which comes first. 

Mr. Hazarp. Yes. Well, I cannot lead you the whole way. 

Mr. Bennett. If you would lead us some small part, it would be 
helpful. 

That is all. 

Mr. Younesr. I think the record should show the cost of the annua] 
operation of your station in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Hazarp. Our annual budget is about $650,000. 

Mr. Younger. For the operation ? 

Mr. Hazarp. For the operation. 

Mr. Younecer. That is all. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hazard. 

Mr. John F. White, president, National Educational Television 
and Radio Center. 

Mr. Sreette (Ralph Steetle, executive director, Joint Council on 
Educational Television). Mr. White has asked that his testimony be 
submitted. He has to leave to attend a meeting in New York on 
educational television. 

Mr, Fiynt. Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, when I was presiding, we 
heard Mr. Steetle. I would like to give him the opportunity to add 
something today if he would care to. 

Mr. Sreetie. No; there are many spokesmen here that are so much 
better qualified that I would rather listen to. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. Mr. White may have permission to 
file his statement in the record at this point. Was it Mr. White who 
had to catch the plane at three-something ? 

(The prepared statement of John F, White, president, National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY ON BILLS OFFERING FEDERAL AID FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF EpUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION FACILITIES, BY JOHN F. WHITE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AND RADIO CENTER 


My name is John White, and I am president of the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center. This is in effect the network of the 48 educational 
television stations which are in operation today across the country. As the net- 
work, our principal responsibility is that of providing 8 hours each week of 
filmed programing which is bicycled between these stations. This programing 
is derived from the finest talents and production facilities available in the 
schools, universities, and other cultural centers of this country. In addition to 
the programing, we are constantly seeking to help these stations to help them- 
selves become stronger. In this capacity, I have, since assuming the presidency 
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last October, visited 29 of these stations. One cannot do this without being im- 
pressed by the contributions being made to their respective regions by these 
stations, but one is even more impressed by the need for further expansion of 
these services into untouched regions. The seed money provided in the bills now 
before this committee would make the difference. 

Some have expressed concern that the precedence set by support for these bills 
might constitute a continuing obligation by Federal Government for operating 
funds. This is a completely false notion, for the fact is that the problem for 
educational television stations has never been that of operating funds but rather a 
problem of the establishment and improvement of facilities and equipment. No 
community has been unable to pay for operation of its station once established. 
Hundreds have been unable to activate the channels assigned to them because 
of the relatively large initial capital outlay required. Moreover, the provision 
of funds which may well make possible interconnected live networks of stations 
within a state or even a region would not increase maintenance and operation 
costs but would, in fact, constitute a considerable saving since these several 
communities or States within a region could share resources and programing com- 
mitments and thus save dollars while providing an enriched education for our 
youngsters and adults. 

It has been established conclusively : 

1. That educational television is here to stay. 

2. That teaching by television is not only practical but effective. 

3. An improvement in quality results as more stations come on the air 
because you have more stations from which to draw. 

4. The unit cost of operation goes down as you have more stations on 
the air because either through physical interconnection or program exchange 
they mutually support one another. 

These problems remain: 

1. Many stations are not reaching their full potentiality because they 
lack adequate capital funds for facilities that would give them broader cov- 
erage areas. 

2. Many communities and areas have been unable, due to the lack of seed 
money, to get the capital funds together even to get started. 

3. Physical interconnection of many stations which would be desirable has 
not been undertaken because of a lack of education capital. 

In the early experimental days, private funds through the Ford Foundation 
were able to serve as trigger dollars for the establishment of stations. The seed 
money job is now too large for any private source of support. The problem and 
the potential is a national one and thus we feel justified in seeking support from 
this Congress in completing the job which has already been so well started. 


we Cuatrman. Mr. L. D. Haskew, vice president, University of 
exas. 


Mr. Haskew, we are very glad to welcome you to the committee 
and have your statement in regard to this program. 


STATEMENT OF L. D. HASKEW, VICE PRESIDENT FOR DEVELOP- 
MENTAL SERVICES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS SYSTEM 


Mr. Hasxew. May I identify myself for the record, first? My 
name is L. D. Haskew, vice president of the University of Texas 
system. I have submitted to the clerk of the committee a written 
eo which I would like to ask to have incorporated in the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of L. D. Haskew is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF L, D. HASKEW 


My name is L. D. Haskew. I am vice president for developmental services 
of the University of Texas system. I appear before this committee in support 
of legislation which would provide Federal funds for immediate construction 
and expansion of educational television broadcasting system. 
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I shall not take the time of the committee to repeat the detailed evidence 
which demonstrates rather conclusively that educational television stations 
have tremendous potential for helping the United States reach its educational 
objectives, for reaching them at low cost, and for reaching them in sharply 
reduced time spans. ' In the very short time since television first became avail- 
able for educational use, more than 100 separate styles of applications of it 
have already been made and demonstrated to be both sound and economical. 
Perhaps an equal number of applications have been tried and abandoned, as 
must be the case always with a new tool, but the important point is that there 
is no longer any Serious question about the usefulness and the adaptability of 
television as an educational medium. 

For the past few months I have had the privilege of serving the U.S. Office 
of Education as a reader of research proposals submitted under title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. In that time we have handled 200 
or more applications for grants to finance research designed to chart some new 
trails in television instruction—of adults, of children in school, of teachers on 
the job, and of many other groups. This fact is cited as one evidence, and there 
are many more, that educational television is very much alive as a venture area 
in American education. Every year brings new breakthroughs in applications, 
new inventions in techniques, new possibilities for reaching new audiences. 
Many of us believe quite firmly that only the surface has been scratched in the 
employment of television for educational ends. 

In the opinion of this witness, the greatest present need is a doubling of ex- 
perimentation with and production of educational television broadcasting. The 
situation is quite similar to that faced in the field of nuclear energy 4 years ago. 
Many notable advances had been made in research as well as in the establish- 
ment of teaching programs. But, not enough individuals could be taken care 
of in the universities with the very expensive equipment required to do teaching 
in this critical field. Very wisely, in my opinion, the Atomic Energy Commission 
approached Congress for funds to double or triple the number of universities 
equipped to do modern teaching in the nuclear energy field. They explained that 
the capital outlays necessary to secure such equipment were impossible for the 
eolleges and universities. Funds were provided promptly, equipment grants 
were made, and nuclear science took a tremendous stride forward almost over- 
night. 

All over the Nation, there are educational agencies ready and eager to apply 
what is already known about educational television broadcasts to the service of 
new groups of people, and anxious to experiment with new techniques and new 
ideas. A large number of these agencies have operating funds assured, and 
others have excellent chances to get such funds once it is certain they can go 
on the air. Their barrier is lack of funds for the initial capital outlay. They 
have been raking and scraping, begging and wheedling for years but have not 
been quite able to take the big step. The legislation now before you is designed 
to make that one big step a reality. 

The University of Texas is one of several educational agencies in southwest 
Texas which can testify from experience to the difficulties involved in securing 
the establishment of an educational television station. Channel 9 VHF was 
allocated by the FCC to San Antonio for educational purposes. The colleges, pub- 
lic schools, private schools, libraries and other educational organizations in San 
Antonio formed a joint council for the purpose of activating channel 9. They 
received pledges of sigificant assistance from the commercial television stations 
in operating channel 9 if they could get it on the air. But, they could not secure 
any funds for the initial capital outlay. In the meantime, the University of 
Texas at Austin was developing a reasonably good production and teaching unit 
but had no VHF educational television channel available to it. The San Antonio 
council suggested that the channel 9 endeavor be broadened to include Austin and 
the territory between Austin and San Antonio. The Southwest Texas Educa- 
tional Television Council was formed. It includes some 15 colleges and universi- 
ties, some 20 public school systems, the Texas Education Agency, representatives 
of many civic interests. It has the warmest support from commercial television. 
Practically every college and school system can contribute substantially toward 
operating costs. The University of Texas has readily available an excellent 
staff for production and station operation. Programing is well outlined; a tre- 
mendous and varied audience is assured ; tremendous opportunities and capabili- 
ties exist for experimentation and for charting new trails. There is just one 
fly in the ointment. We do not have a station. 
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We do not have a station because we have been unsuccessful in finding the 
risk capital necessary to build and equip it. Perhaps the following list of the 
blocks we are up against is the best argument that could be made for action 
by the Federal Government. Here are some of the blocks: 

1. Educational television has little appeal to private donors; only rarely does 
one encounter a philanthropist who has any real interest in the field. 

2. Campaigns to raise private money for educational television interfere with 
normal sources of private support for the colleges and universities involved. 
Besides, there is no one really in position to conduct such a campaign. 

3. The national foundations have shifted their financial attention to program- 
ing, away from construction. 

4, Educational television has to be seen to be appreciated. Most potential 
donors have grave skepticism that it will work. They want somebody else to 
get it started, then, they say, “If it does seem valuable, you can count on my 
support.” 

5. Public agencies are up against all sorts of legal difficulties in providing 
capital outlay for facilities which will be jointly owned and operated. At the 
same time, they can hardly justify the full capital outlay cost for their own 
exclusive use. 

6. In Texas, the current appropriation act for higher education carries a 
proviso that none of the moneys appropriated can be used for the construction 
or operation of a television broadcasting station. 

7. Every educational agency—school system, college, university, library—is 
absolutely swamped with financial obligations arising from rapid enrollment 
increases. 

In the opinion of this witness, if 40 new educational television stations could 
be put on the air within the next 2 years, the adoption of educational television 
as a normal means for education would be assured. We are now in the posi- 
tion of having constructed and operated successfully the pilot plants necessary 
in any new technological departure. The next step is to assure enough producing 
units to really stimulate the market. It seems that the Congress is the only 
agency which can assure this step being taken in time to conserve the gains from 
the pilot operation. It is for this reason that we favor the legislation you have 
under consideration. 


Mr. Hasxew. I appear here in behalf of or in favor of the legisla- 
tion which your ubiccihenietan has before it, dealing with the rapid 
expansion of educational television broadcast facilities. 

In connection with that appearance, and in an effort to conserve 
the time of this committee, I would like to summarize one point from 
the evidence that has already been presented and then make only 
three additional statements and throw myself open to you for ques- 
tioning. 

The summary point is that it appears to me that the evidence in- 
dicates rather clearly that we have established, in the last decade, the 
value of broadcast television as a means for education. That value is 
not yet fully explored. It is not yet fully capitalized upon. But I 
think we have enough tangible evidence of significant accomplish- 
ment to make it clear that broadcast television, operated by an edu- 
cational television station, is a valuable contribution to our entire 
educational endeavor. 

The first new point that I would like to make is that, in common 
with most educational and other inventions, we have developed the 
broadcasting of educational television to such a point that it must 
either rapidly increase its coverage, and hence its market, or go into 
what is usually a very long period of slow adoption and of sometimes 
actual retrogression. 

Those of us who have studied the path of educational innovations 
are quite familiar with this history. An innovation comes along, it 
proves itself to be valuable, and a few agencies are able to carry it 
out, but they are so widely scattered that they do not offer sufficient 
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market and sufficient attention to guarantee widespread adoption of 
the experimentation, whatever it is. 

_At this stage, some agency frequently comes in and makes it pos- 
sible for the next plateau to be reached, for a move from a small 
plateau to a large plateau to be made. 

May I use two illustrations of that character? A few years ago, 
the Atomic Energy Commission discovered that the facilities for 
training and for research in nuclear science in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, while good, were far from sufficient 
to meet the need that was thrust upon us. They also discovered that 
colleges and universities were not in position to make the quick and 
rather drastic investments in capital—although they had the man- 

cs Sel aacammieg expand these teaching facilities and these research 

acilities. 

Very wisely I think the Atomic Energy Commission approached 
the Congress, and the Congress made the appropriation requested, 
and within a very short period of time the number of institutions 
actively engaging in both teaching and in research in the field of 
nuclear science has been tremendously expanded. And, interestingly 
enough, that expansion has continued on local resources without fur- 
ther pump priming of that general character. 

Some 3 years ago, in our own State of Texas, we launched at the 
University of Texas an experimental undertaking which consisted 
of bringing high school youngsters to our university campus for ex- 
tended work in the sciences and in mathematics. That was made pos- 
sible by a grant from a private foundation. The movement spread 
to some five colleges within a period of 3 years, but then the National 
Science Foundation was struck by that idea and again approached the 
Congress for an appropriation to make it possible for that idea to 
spread rather widely through the United States at once. I under- 
stand that that spread has been accomplished for this coming summer. 

My prediction is that we will find that this idea, which is an ex- 
cellent idea, will become a permanent part of the educational system, 
and without additional subvention, other than that that was neces- 
sary to get it over the hump of this particular emergency. 

Those are analogies—and I know that one does not reason by 
analogy—to the situations that we face in educational broadcast tele- 
vision. We have established, so to speak, the pilot plants. We are 
now ready to and need very much to be able to establish the operating 
units in sufficient profusion so that enough market will be generated 
for this medium to really capture the popular imagination and, hence, 
pogular support. 

he second point that I would like to emphasize is that the barrier 
to this jump in educational television broadcasting that exists right 
now consists of inability to secure capital outlay funds—not pri- 
marily a barrier to securing operating funds, but to securing the 
initial capital outlay necessary to put new stations on the air, neces- 
sary to expand the services of existing stations. 

The first steps were taken with the help of private funds. Pre- 
sumably, the next step has to be taken with the help of public funds. 
And as the preceding witness has testified, it is in this type of oppor- 
tunity that the Federal Government seems to have the opportunity to 
play a key role. 
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The third point I wish to make I think is directed upon some of the 
questions which have already been asked. And that is why it is not 
possible for local units, whether they be universities or colleges or 
combines, to provide the capital outlay funds necessary to take the 
step forward that is so urgently necessary in educational television, 

here are a series of reasons, which I think you realize are quite 
factual. We have only two sources to turn to for support, either pri- 
vate donations or public funds. 

When we turn to private donors for a capital outlay, we are asking 
for a gift far Cale the capacity of the usual individual, and we are 
asking philanthropists, usually local philanthropists, to provide funds 
for something that they have not seen operate up until now. This is 
not the typical thing that local philanthropy finds itself interested in. 

Further, the very agency which must seek these private funds, the 
college or the university, or in some cases a combination of those, is 
an agency which is already cultivating private donors for many other 
types of assistance. And hence one type of request gets in the way of 
another type of request. 

Operating funds from private sources are not too difficult to secure. 
They are difficult enough, but they are within the realm of possi- 
bility, because they can be donated in units that appeal to the usual 
charitable and the usual philanthropic-minded citizen. 

The other source of funds is public funds. Most educational tele- 
vision stations that will be constructed in the future, I suspect, will be 
constructed by cooperatives, cooperatives in which are engaged public 
elementary and secondary school systems, public colleges and uni- 
versities, private colleges and universities, public educational agencies, 
such as libraries, and nonpublic educational agencies, such as adult 
education associations, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and so on. 

The public agencies involved in any such cooperative—and such a 
cooperative seems highly desirable, because resources must be tapped— 
the public agencies involved in any such cooperative find themselves 
faced with all sorts of legal barriers at the local level, as they seek 
to invest public funds, capital outlay funds, in joint enterprises, enter- 
prises which they are not to control directly, but which are to be con- 
trolled indirectly. 

Therefore, it becomes highly difficult and in some cases actually 
legally impossible to lay one’s hands on capital outlay funds for this 
type of progress. Coupled with that are the usual difficulties of rais- 
ing additional funds for anything connected with education. 

herefore, it seems that here is an opportunity which the Federal 
Government might well seize—not, I would like to say, as a personal 
opinion, in the guise of taking on support for educational television, 
but simply to give a boost, with a one-shot type of operation, which 
would make it possible for public agencies and private agencies to go 
on the air with educational television. 

That, Mr. Chairman, I think, completes the formal statement that 
I would like to make. I would be glad to make myself subject to your 
questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Haskew. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Bennett? 
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Mr. Bennett. Doctor, you have a rather amazing statement on page 
5 of your written presentation. At the top of the page it says this. 
And itisamazingtome. You state: 

In Texas, the current appropriation act for higher education carries a proviso 
that none of the moneys appropriated can be used for the construction or opera- 
tion of a television broadcasting station. 

That means the Legislature of Texas is opposed to television broad- 
casting? Or opposed to spending any money for it? 

Mr. Hasxew. The same proviso to which this reference is made 
goes on to say that this very definitely is not to prohibit the expendi- 
ture of funds for closed circuit telecasting. Therefore, I would say 
that this does not constitute an expression of opposition to educa- 
tional television as such. 

However, there is no way for us to know the origin of this par- 
ticular rider which appears on the appropriation act at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, and the one on which we are currently operat- 
ing. It was merely placed in as a rider, and your guess as to why 
it was there is just as good as mine. I really have no information 
at all on it. 

Mr. Bennett. At any rate, it is the official position of the State 
legislature, and I would assume also has the approval of the Gov- 
ernor. Did the Governor disapprove this? 

Mr. Hasxew. But he of course signed the appropriation act, of 
which this is one provision. 

Mr. Bennett. So that the legislature did not feel that educational 
television is important enough to people of the State of Texas to put 
up one nickel for it. And yet you are appearing here for one of the 
State institutions—and this is no personal criticism of you—asking 
the Congress and the other 49 States to put out the money that the 
State of Texas does not want to put up itself. That isa rather strange 
position to be in, it seems tome. And it indicates to my mind a serious 
doubt as to whether the States feel that we have reached a point in 
this area where it is justifiable to spend money for a station. 

We have evidence that the planning and programing, the research, 
and that sort of thing, has not reached a stage where many people 
feel it justifiable to go ahead with the actual construction of addi- 
tional stations. And while I personally feel that educational television 
is a very important adjunct and will be a very important adjunct to 
education in general, the question in my mind is: Is the need so great 
today that the Federal Government ought to enter this field, in view 
of the financial situation in the Federal Government? Particularly 
when an important and great State like Texas itself feels that at this 
point none of these funds should be used for this particular purpose. 

Mr. Haskew. I can make only two answers to those questions. 

The proviso is a rider on the appropriation act and as such is some- 
thing that was never debated on the floor and does not have reference 
to any particular request submitted by any educational institution. 

In other words, there was no legislative action on a request submit- 
ted by an institution to go into educational television broadcasting. 
sae You mean your university does not require state 

nds? 

Mr. Hasxew. The form of our appropriation act is such that we 
do not specify such items as this. They would be in much broader 
categories. We do not detail except in supporting. 
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The form of our request normally would have been the privilege of 
expending funds that were made available to the University of Texas 
for this sort of thing if we had thought that we needed the power. 
We did not need the power, because we felt we already had it. 

The second statement I would like to make is that, in response to 
your second question, I think I have made clear in my testimony that 
at least it is my opinion that the Federal Government does have an 
opportunity here to make an appropriation that. would be of great 
benefit to the development of education, and through it to the develop- 
ment of educational television. 

In other words, I am not saying that the fact that this proviso ap- 
pears in the appropriation act of Texas makes it obligatory for us to 
confess that educational television is not important enough to merit 


PROT 

r. Bennerr. No. But my point is that if it is not important 
enough for the State of Texas to want to spend any of their own 
money on it, why is it important enough so that the Federal Govern- 
ment force it on them? 

Mr. Haskew. I think that is a dichotomy that I could not very 
well settle. I suppose there are a lot of things in which the State of 
Texas and other States disagree, a lot of points on which the State of 
Texas and other States disagree. I am trying to make quite clear that 
if this had been an act of the legislature taken in response to a concrete 
move to establish a station, I would feel that we would be better based 
in saying that this is the will of the people of the State. 

Mr. Bennett. Of course, we would not have any way of knowing 


whether Texas would take scorn if it was appropriated. And par- 


ticularly if we passed the bill that our colleague, Mr. Roberts, has 
introduced, which provides for the matching of funds. Presumably, 
in view of this, the State of Texas would not match a dollar of Federal 
funds for this purpose. It would have to be an outright grant. And 
even then I assume you would have to have authority from the legis- 
lature to accept Federal money for purposes of this kind. If we 
only passed this bill, you might not be the beneficiary. 

Mr. Hasxew. Even under that instance, I still continue my testi- 
mony. I think even if Texas could not take the benefit of it, the 
move itself would be a good one. . 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, you expect in the future to get that limita- 
tion removed, do you not? 

Mr. Hasxkew. Confidently, yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Confidently ? 

Mr. Haskew. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. But you do not know the author of the rider, you say, 
or why it got in there. 

Mr. Hasxew. No, I do not. 
ae Bennett. Somebody must have had a good reason for putting 
it there. 

Mr. Hasxew. I would assume that is true of all legislation, sir. 
si The Cuarman. Doctor, thank you very much for your appearance 

ere. 

Now we have, from the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, apparently a panel. So I shall be glad to invite Dr. William Fri- 
day, Dr. William Carmichael, Dr. D. B. Anderson, and perhaps Mr. 
Earl Wynn. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. D. B. ANDERSON, PROVOST, UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 


Dr. Anprrson. Mr. Chairman, Mr, Friday and Vice President Car- 
michael were unable to attend today, and I have come to speak for the 
University of North Carolina. 

The Cuatrman. Youare Dr, Anderson? 

Dr. AnpEerson. My name is Donald Anderson. I am the provost of 
the consolidated university. 

The CuHarmman. You will speak for all four, for the other three 
that are supposed to be with you ? ; 

Dr. Anperson. Yes. Mr, Earl Wynn, president of the station at 
Chapel Hill, is here with me. 

The Cuatrman. Will he testify, too? 

Dr. Anverson. Mr. Wynn will present a statement in addition to 
mine. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. You may proceed, then, Doctor. 

Dr. Anperson. We are here to speak in favor of proposed legisla- 
tion which could expedite the utilization of educational television. 
The active interest of the University of North Carolina in educational 
television began in 1952, when a conference was called to discuss the 
role that the university should play in using this important medium 
in educational programs. 

As a result of this conference, a decision was reached to prepare a 
series of kinescopes—some 13 were produced—to see what we could 
do. With this experience, and after further discussion, we decided 
in November 1952, to activate channel 4, 

Following this decision, there was created in 1953, in our State, an 
educational radio and television commission, supported by an ap- 
propriation of the State legislature. 

After careful planning, construction of television studios on the 
campuses of each of three units of the consolidated university, and a 
central transmitting station, was begun. These facilities, represent- 
ing a capital investment of $1,800,000, were made possible by the gen- 
erous contributions of individuals, foundations, and companies. To 
Mr. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., vice president and finance officer of the 
consolidated university, must be given the credit for raising these 
funds, and it is because of his dedication to the cause of television and 
his untiring efforts in its behalf, that the University of North Carolina 
today has its excellent television facilities. 

Construction was completed early in 1955, and WUNC-TV began 
telecasting operations on January 8, 1955. Our station was the ninth 
educational television station on the air in the United States, and we 
celebrated our fourth anniversary on January 8 of this year. 

Weare on the air 7 days a week, 714 hours each day, and 42 hours of 
this programing is live and originates from our three studios or the 
remote studio, the Telecruiser. 

In the February 1958 issue of Broadcasting News, published by 
Radio Corp. of America, is the written and pictorial story of WUNC- 
TV. A copy of the February issue of this magazine is on file with 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Congress 
of the United States. 
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The Consolidated University of North Carolina is composed of 
three units, the North Carolina State College at Raleigh, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, and the Women’s College at 
Greensboro, N.C. At each of these institutions is a television studio 
of professional dimensions, professionally equipped to produce educa- 
tional television programs. In addition, WUNC-TV operates a 
fourth studio on wheels, the WUNC-TV Telecruiser, from which it 
may transmit programs of any nature within a radius of 20 miles of 
any of its three studios or its central transmitter. 

I would like to present photographs and diagrams of these facil- 
ities, taken from the article in the Broadcast News to which I have 
referred earlier. 

Mr, Fiynt. Dr. Anderson, excuse me for interrupting. Is that a 
mobile station to which you have reference? 

Dr, AnpErson. Yes, with microwave transmitter to any of the three 
studios or the central transmitting tower. 

The Cuarrman. You are Earl Wynn, chairman of the communica- 
tions center of the University of North Carolina? 

Mr. Wynn. That is correct, sir. And I will do this quite briefly. 

Here are pictures of the tower, the microwave tower, of the State 
a studio in Raleigh, with the transmitter building, showing the 
plans. 

These are photographs, showing the facilities there, the control 
room, the studio, and other facilities. 

At Greensboro, at the women’s college, here is the microwave tower 
and the diagram for the studios. And also here are photographs illus- 
trating the facilities at that institution. 

At the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, here is the 
building housing the television studio, the plan for that building and 
its studios, and pictures illustrating those facilities. 

In addition, we have a transmitter building, a single transmitter on 
channel 4, 7 miles from Chapel Hill. Here we see the tower and the 
transmitter building, and here, on this page, you see a picture of the 
fourth studio on wheels, our Telecruiser, by means of which programs 
may be emanated from various sources in our State. 

Mr, Fiynt. That is one that was referred to in response to my 
question ? 

Mr. Wynn. Thatiscorrect. 

Dr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Wynn. 

While programs may originate from any one of the three studios or 
from the mobile transmitter, telecasts are made from the single trans- 
mitter, as Mr. Wynn has just stated, which is located on top of Carroll 
Mountain, about 7 miles from Chapel Hill. The transmitter tower is 
795 feet high and is located on ground about 800 feet above sea level. 
WUNC-TV operates on a maximum power of 100,000 watts, giving 
us a range of about 100 miles from the transmitter tower. Its coverage 
area is the most thickly populated part of the State and includes at 
least half of the people of North Carolina. Our average audience is 
estimated at between 50,000 and 60,000 persons. At times, of course, 
it is very much larger. 

Our facilities are good. They are professional, and they are used 
professionally. But they do not reach all of the people of the State. 
Television is an essential means of communicating the university serv- 

41330—59——11 
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ices to all of the people of North Carolina. Although the university 
is primarily concerned with higher education, it must also be con- 
cerned with continuing education at the adult level, with preschool 
education for children, with education in the elementary schools, with 
instruction in the secondary schools, and instruction with special 
groups. To meet its full responsibilities in all of these areas, the 
university must have a means of communicating to all of the people 
of North Carolina. 

In the materials that have been given to you, you will find a booklet 
entitled “WUNC-TV, Serving North Carolina.” This booklet was 
printed by the Christian Printing Co. of Durham, N.C., at no cost 
to the university. It is a report, after 4 years of operation, to those 
firms, foundations, and individuals who gave funds and materials to 
make WUNC-TV possible. 

In the center of the booklet is a chart, illustrating our constantly 
expanding educational service through WUNC-TV. The chart illus- 
trates the extent of our present effort to reach all of the people of 
the State in the following areas. 

The first page and second page lists the donors that have made the 
television station possible. In the center, as I have just indicated, 
— is made to the types of activities which the station is under- 
taking. 

In the upper left-hand corner, reference is made to the in-schoo] pro- 
gram: 43 school systems, with 12,000 students, are receiving instruc- 
tion from skilled teachers, world history, U.S. history, general sci- 
ence, and arithmetic. In addition to these 43 school systems, of- 
ficially participating in our school program, 8 school systems in South 
Carolina are participating. Probably at least 5,000 students in addi- 
tion to the 12,000, in and near North Carolina, participate unofficially 
in the program. Five commercial stations in North Carolina are co- 
operating with us, and one in South Carolina, which is not shown 
on this chart. 

In the lower left-hand corner, reference is made to the farm net- 
work. Through this program, the combined teaching, research, and 
extension personnel of the School of Agriculture of the North Caro- 
lina State College can be presented directly to thousands of farmers, 
to bring them the latest and most complete scientific information on 
agricultural subjects. 

Currently, one other station is cooperating with us in this pro- 
gram, one of the commercial stations. Another is expected to join 
this summer, and others in the fall. 

You see in the. center reference to the educational television and 
radio center at Ann Arbor, Mich. Educational film from all sources 
are carefully chosen by authorities on education and added to the film 
library of the Educational Television and Radio Center, and are used 
by educational television stations throughout the country. Ten to 
12 hours of excellent films are available to North Carolinians each 
week through the facilities of WUNC-TV from this source. 

Also, in the center of the diagram, you find reference to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. live network. Through our facilities, edu- 
cational programs produced by the National Broadcasting Co. are 
broadcast. These programs in the area of research, the arts, public 
affairs, literature, science, health, bringing some of the Nation’s out- 
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standing authorities to the citizens of North Carolina through the 
facilities of WUNC-TV. 

On the right-hand side, in the upper right-hand corner, is a map 
of the State, indicating the geographical origin of students enrolled 
in college courses for credit. This year, seven courses are offered by 
the university for college credit—music, art appreciation, mathe- 
matics, Russian, and education. In previous years, other courses have 
been offered. 

In addition to the enrollees participating in courses for credit, large 
numbers of persons follow these courses. As many as 500 requests for 
printed material have been received in and to an offer from a single 
broadcast, and it is estimated that for every one who writes in for 
information, a hundred more are watching the program. 

In the lower right-hand corner, you will find reference to the 
church program. For those who cannot attend church, a church serv- 
ice is broadcast. every Sunday through our facilities, and rebroadcast 
by five commercial stations. In the bottom on the right, you see the 
television remote studio on wheels and the efforts made to portray 
special events, such as the meetings of our legislature, sports events, 
the State fair, symposia, and others. 

And finally, in the center on the left, our concern for the whole 
people. It is the mission of WUNC-TYV to serve people of all ages 
and walks of life by bringing into homes of people who have not 
had the opportunity of college training the best that our university 
can provide in lectures, demonstrations, guidance, and instruction 
groups. And during the past year we have received thousands of let- 
ters, unsolicited, expressing appreciation for our programs. 

As I indicated earlier, our excellent facilities were made possible by 
generous gifts from individuals, firms, and foundations. Operating 
expenses during a part of the first year were also paid by donations 
from similar sources. Now operating costs are supported in large part 
by State appropriations. 

During the current biennium—1957—59—the State has appropriated 
$159,000 for each of the 2 years of the biennium, for the television sta- 
tions. We need help to extend the coverage of educational television 
to all parts of our State, so that we may serve all of our citizens. If 
the proposed legislation is passed, we would urge that North Carolina 
use its funds to extend educational: television services throughout the 
State. For the most part, if not entirely, additional channels and 
transmitters would be operated by cities to which they are assigned. 

In conclusion, let me quote from a letter dated April 23, 1958, ad- 
dressed by Governor Hodges to President Friday of the University of 
North Carolina. This is a quotation from the Governor’s letter. 

I understand you are testifying in favor of the Magnuson bill in Washington 
this week. If this bill passes and funds for the erection of new educational 
television facilities become available to North Carolina from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I would recommend, subject to the provisions of the law, that North 
Carolina provide the operating funds for these new facilities. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
ask that Mr. Wynn read the statement of Governor Hodges of North 
Carolina for inclusion in the record. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, it will be included in the rec- 


ord. As I understand, Dr. Friday wanted his statement included in 
the record. 
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Dr. Anverson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And also Dr. Carmichael ? 

Dr. Anverson. There is not a statement, I believe, from Mr. Car- 
michael. 

Mr. Wynn would like to read the statement from the Governor, if 
1e may. 

Mr Win. Mr. Chairman, following is the statement of Governor 
Luther Hodges of North Carolina: 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to submit a statement at these 
public hearings on proposed Federal legislation which would expedite 
the utilization of educational television facilities. My responsibilities 
in connection with the meeting of the General Assembly of North 
Carolina prevent my making this statement in person. 

I have been Governor of North Carolina since November 7, 1954. 
WUNC-TV has been telecasting since January 8, 1955. As you will 
note, the lengths of our service to North Carolina almost precisely 
correspond. However, neither WUNC-TV nor I began our educa- 
tional and public service careers on those dates. The planning for 
WUNC-TYV took many years. I served as Lieutenant Governor of 
North Carolina during most of the planning period and was serving 
in that office when the late William B. Umstead, then Governor of 
North Carolina, died in office. It was during his governorship and 
my lieutenant governorship that the University of North Carolina 
decided to enter the field of educational television and began to plan 
toward that end. It was Governor Umstead who appointed the North 
Carolina Radio and Television Commission in February of 1953 to 
assist the University of North Carolina in charting the course for edu- 
cational television in our State. 

I have been actively interested in educational television in North 
Carolina since its beginnings in our State and during the period of 
my most active participation in the affairs of our State. 

I am pleased to speak in favor of educational television, and in sup- 
port of Federal aid to erect new educational television facilities. 

Let me quote an editorial from the Greensboro Daily News, Greens- 
boro, N.C., an outstanding newspaper, dated Monday, April 27, 1959: 

Senate approval of a bill to provide Federal aid for educational TV is not 


only recognition of but high compliment to the pioneering work done by station 
WUNC-TV in North Carolina. 

Since its start in 1955, the University of North Carolina station, with studios 
at the Greensboro, Raleigh, and Chapel Hill units of the consolidated university, 
has gradually evolved a program of increasing impact upon the cultural and 
educational life and goals of the State. 

While practically all of WUNC-TV’s program now falls under the broad term 
of educational, we are thinking of two particular facets, one fitting into the 
public school classroom and the other offering a number of courses in adult 
education. While many take these courses for credit, the Daily News is con- 
fident that numerous listeners also tune in on them for personal, educational, 
cultural and informational benefit. In either instance, they are of inestimable 
value in a better informed and stimulated citizenry. It is not merely possible 
but probable that TV’s role will become even more important and effective in 
the education of the future. Enough has already been accomplished to show 
educational TV’s worth and to convince the Senate of its service and its po- 
tentialities. 

Those who do not utilize the opportunities offered by WUNC-—TV are indeed 
missing something. The program is broad and varied enough to offer some- 
thing which should appeal to just about everybody. For instance, we have found 
panel discussions, with sharp clashes of views, on current events and develop- 
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ments and a series of lectures on Russion history especially interesting and in- 
formative. The U.S.S.R., with whom this country is trying to live, is more 
understandable on the basis of background given in the series at point. 

Educational TV, as exemplified by what is happening in North Carolina, 
has a definite role, is accomplishing much and is here not merely to stay but 
to expand. It is well for the Congress to recognize these facts and to aid a 
program which contributes to an enlightened citizenry when increasing com- 
plexities darken issues which must be decided at the polls. 

Greensboro is located near the center of our State and at the 
Woman’s College of the Consolidated University of North Carolina 
in Greensboro is located one of the three studios of WUNC-TV. This 
editorial, only one of many I could quote, is typical of the great in- 
terest being shown by our people in the coverage area of WUNC-TV. 

Let me now quote from a typical, unsoliciated letter, from outside 
of the coverage area of WUNC-TV (and there are also many of 
these) : 

Montreat, N.C., October 30, 1958. 


Altogether—I am hoping and wondering, as to the possibilities for extending 
the coverage of WUNC to western North Carolina. We don’t like to be envious 
of the areas nearer Chapel Hill, but we are residents of the State, even over 
here in western North Carolina—and it would be a wonderfully fine thing if we 
could take advantage of some of the really fine programs, which we see listed 
in the TV Guide, as originating in WUNC-TV. 

I am sure you have this in mind, but will appreciate some word from you 
as to progress along this line. It would seem that in spite of the economy talk 
which is always present in the legislature—and rightly so, it would be difficult 
to find any purpose which would be more commendable than to extend the fa- 
cilities of the educational institutions of the State—to all of the State. 

This is bound to come. I trust that it may be soon. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN P. WILLIAMS. 


We recognize that all North Carolinians are entitled to the educa- 
tional television service now available to those who live in the central 
part of our State, approximately two-thirds of our 414 million citizens. 

I shall not attempt to list or even summarize the vast amount of 
programing which WUNC-TV has originated in the field of govern- 
ment and related public issues. It has worked hard and effectively 
to keep the people of North Carolina informed about their State, their 
Government and the Nation in which we live. WUNC-TV has con- 
tributed much to the welfare of North Carolina, and I hope that it 
will be able to continue serving our people for many years to come. 

While the State of North Carolina has provided most of the funds 
for the operation of WUNC-TV since July 1955, it cannot provide the 
necessary capital funds to erect new and additional educational tele- 
vision facilities which would assure making available this valuable 
service to all the people of North Carolina. The passage of a pro- 
posed educational television legislation now before this committee 
would be most beneficial in extending this valuable network of educa- 
tion and information across North Carolina. 

That is the end of the Governor’s statements, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Does that conclude your presentation ? 

Dr. Anperson. That concludes it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let me compliment you on the presentation that 
you have made here, giving a wie interesting description of the 

rogress that has been made and the accomplishments in this field 
b the great State of North Carolina, and the work of your great 
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university at Chapel Hill. This is to me a very enlightening state- 
ment and presentation. 

Of course, your State is well known as one of the leaders in the 
field of education, for which you are to be highly complimented. 
And I personally, and I am sure every member of this committee, 
wish to express our thanks to you for this information. 

President Friday’s statement and the booklet, “WUNC-TV—Serv- 
ing North Carolina,” will be included in the record. 

(The statement of President William Clyde Friday of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the booklet, “WUNC-TV—Serving 
North Carolina,” are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM CLYDE FRIDAY 
WUNC-IV: PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


In 1952 when the freeze on television station construction was lifted by the 
FCC and a portion of the television spectrum was made available on an ex- 
elusive basis to education, the University of North Carolina studied the possible 
uses of the educational television channels assigned to North Carolina by 
the FCC. There was an educational television faculty conference in Chapel 
Hill in June of 1952; the production of experimental kinescopes by the univer- 
sity in September of 1952; the establishment of the North Carolina Educational 
Radio and Television Commission in February of 1953; and the decision in 
November of 1952 to activate channel 4. Permanent studios were established 
at the Woman’s College in Greensboro, the University at Chapel Hill, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh, and in mobile facilities for 
remote program originations. 

After careful planning, construction was completed in early 1955 and WUNC- 
TV began telecasting operations on January 8, 1955. Our station was No. 9 
on the air in the Nation and celebrated its fourth anniversary on January 8, 
1959. 

In the February 1958 issue (vol. No. 99) of Broadcast News published 
by Radio Corp. of America, is the written and pictorial story of WUNC-TV. 
A copy of the February 1958, issue of this magazine is on file with the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States. In this issue of Broadcast News maga- 
zine the facilities of WUNC-TV are pictured and described. 

The Consolidated University of North Carolina is composed of the State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh, N.C., the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, and the Woman’s College at Greensboro, N.C. At each of these 
institutions is a television studio of professional dimensions and professionally 
equipped to produce educational programs ranging from the simplest talks pro- 
gram to complicated dramatic presentation. In addition, WUNC operates a 
fourth studio on wheels (the WUNC-TV telecruiser) from which it may transmit 
programs of any nature and difficulty within a radius of 20 miles of any of its 
three studios or its transmitter. 

WUNC-TYV telecasts from a single transmitter on channel 4 located atop 
Terrell’s Mountain 7 miles from the Chapel Hill studio. WUNC-TV operates 
at the highest power permitted by the Federal Communications Commission for 
channel 4 at 100,000 watts of effective radiated power and covers approximately 
two-thirds of the State from its central location. Each of the permanent studios 
as well as the single roving studio microwaves programs to the single transmitter. 

Our facilities are good. They are professional and are used professionally. 
But they do not reach all of the people of North Carolina. Television is an 
essential means of communicating the university’s services to all the people of 
the State. But the university, although it is primarily concerned with higher 
education, must also be concerned with continuing education on the adult level 
with preschool education for children, with the education of the elementary 

and secondary school child, with professional education and with special group 
education. In its service to the State in all of.the areas of education, the uni- 
versity must have a means of communicating to all the people. 
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WUNC-TV: CONSTANTLY EXPANDING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Enclosure 1 entitled “WUNC-TV ... Serving North Carolina” is included 
as a part of this written statement. The booklet was printed by the Christian 
Printing Co. of Durham, N.C., at no cost to the university. It is a report after 4 
years of operation to those firms, foundations, and individuals who gave funds 
and materials to make WUNC-TV possible. In the center of the booklet is a chart 
illustrating our constantly expanding educational service through WUNC-TV. 
This chart illustrates the extent of our present effort to reach all of the people 
of North Carolina in the following areas: 

In school.—In efforts to meet the critical and ever-increasing demand for more 
teachers of higher capability, educators are considering new ways of communi- 
eating knowledge. Teaching by television can be a substantial means of assisting 
a teaching staff; it can bring to a vast number of students, by a single carefully 
planned operation, resource people, demonstration material, and the best teachers 
available. As we near the end of the second year of our experiment we are 
encouraged by the reports we have received from classroom teachers. 

In order to reach a maximum number of schools, at present, five of our com- 
mercial stations are cooperating with us and using valuable commercial time in 
earrying our inschool programs throughout the State. Although at present, 
through this cooperative effort with the commercial stations, most North Caro- 
lina public schools may receive our programs, we cannot expect our commercial 
friends to continue this cooperation for an extended period of time. As soon as 
possible we must operate our own statewide facilities. 

This year 43 school systems are participating officially in the inschool tele- 
vision experiment. Unofficially there are 83 school systems; 12,000 students 
participate officially in the project and 5,000 unofficially. Eight school systems 
in South Carolina are participating unofficially. The minimum class size is 
90; the largest 210. 

Farm network.—As some stations of the farm network drop out due to chang- 
ing time commitments, others join. Currently only one other station is rebroad- 
casting our daily farm program but another will join during the summer and 
others will join in the fall. 

Through this program the combined teaching, research, and advisory person- 
nel available in agricultural education can be presented directly to our thousands 
of farmers to provide the latest and most complete scientific information and 
instruction by top specialists. 

National Educational Television and Radio Center.—Educational films from 
all sources are carefully chosen by top educational authorities and added to 
the film library of the National Educational Television and Radio Center, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., for use by educational television stations throughout the country. 
Through the facilities of WUNC-TV, 10 hours of these excellent films are avail- 
able to North Carolinians each week. 

NBC live network.—Through our facilities educational programs produced by 
NBC in cooperation with the National Educational Television and Radio Center 
are broadcast at the cost of thousands of dollars. These are conducted by the: 
Nation’s most outstanding authorities ahd are made available to our citizens 
each week live or on film. These programs are in the areas of research, the arts, 
publie affairs, literature, science, and health. 

Credit courses.—Regularly WUNC-TYV telecasts college courses for credit. In 
the past these have been in religion, government, education, art, sanitary engi- 
neering, German, Russian, and history. In addition to the enrollees for college 
credit in these courses, the response of nonenrollees has been surprising. As 
many as 500 requests have been received for printed material in answer to an 
offer on a single broadcast. In broadcasting it is estimated that 100 people or 
more are listening to every one who writes in. 

Church—For those who cannot attend church, a church service is broadcast 
every Sunday through our facilities and rebroadcast by five commercial sta- 
tions resulting in almost statewide coverage. 

Special events.—Such special events as the meeting of our legislature, the 
speeches of our Governor, sports events, the State fair, programs from Memorial 
Hospital and the State museum of art, symposia on public affairs, and special 
addresses in our large auditoriums are brought to the people of the State through 
our mobile studio. 
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The whole people is our concern.—It is the mission of WUNC-TV to serve peo- 
ple of all age groups and walks of life, by bringing to the homes of those who 
have not and will not have college training, the best minds that our university 
can provide in lectures, demonstrations, guidance, and discussion groups. 

Children’s programs.—Regularly we broadcast a children’s trip either on film 
from another institution or as was the case last spring and summer our own 
children’s programs. 

During the past 4 years of our operation, we have received thousands and 
thousands of letters, most of them unsolicited. At random, we have selected 
a few of these and they are on file as a part of this statement. 


EXTENSION AND COSTS 


North Carolina must find a way of reaching “all the people” through edu- 
cational television. There are problems, the biggest of which is the raising of 
funds. 

WUNC-TV was established and operated from the 8th of January 1955 through 
the 30th of June 1955, on funds raised from private sources. These funds were 
raised almost entirely by Mr. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., vice president and finance 
officer of the Consolidated University of North Carolina. 

At the front of enclosure 1 (WUNC-TV Serving North Carolina) are listed the 
donors. About $1,800,000 in cash and materials were raised from these men, 
women, foundations, businesses, and organizations. 

In our general assembly of 1955-57 a total of $108,000 for each year of the 
biennium was appropriated for the operation of WUNC-TV. This appropria- 
tion was insufficient to operate the station during that biennium. Mr. Car- 
michael continued to raise from private sources an additional $40,000 to $50,000 
for each year of the biennium, 1955-57. 

By the general assembly of 1957, an additional State appropriation of $41,822 
was appropriated for the operation of WUNC-TV. Above this, some small gains 
have been realized at the local level of each studio, making the present op- 
erating budget of WUNC-TYV $159,117 per year. 

Fund raising for educational television has been and will continue to be a 
difficult task. At this point in our development in North Carolina—and the case 
is similar through the Nation—we need help wherever we can find it. 

We need help to extend the coverage of educational television to all corners 
of our State, so that every North Carolinian from preschool age to the aging 
may be served. 

If the Magnuson bill is passed, we would urge that North Carolina use its 
funds to extend educational television service throughout the State. 

The operation of new facilities would be no problem for North Carolina. As 
I have mentioned, channel 4 was established and operated for 6 months on 
funds raised from private sources. The State has continued to support it. 

For the most part, if not entirely, additional channels and translators would 
be operated by the cities to which they are assigned. The written statement of 
our Governor will bear that out. 

In conclusion let me quote from a letter dated April 23, 1958, addressed to 
me from the Governor of North Carolina, Luther H. Hodges: 

“T understand that you are testifying in favor of the Magnuson bill in Wash- 
ington this week. If this bill passes and funds for the erection of new educa- 
tional television facilities become available to North Carolina from the Federal 
Government, I would recommend, subject to the provisions of the law, that North 
Carolina provide the operational funds for these new facilities.” 
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ae Benner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks just made and add my congratulations to the splendid 
job that you people in the State of North Carolina have done in this 
very worthwhile program. You are a very forward-looking State 
in the field of education generally, and have, in my opinion, some 
of the finest educational institutions in the world in your State, pro- 
bably second only to the State of Michigan. 

Dr, Anprrson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. But you have done an outstanding job in this area, 
and, as I have said earlier in the hearings, I think that all of us 
agree that this is a highly important field of education and one that 
ought to be developed as rapidly as possible. 

There is a question in my mind as to what extent, if any, the Federal 
Government should get into this picture. I want to ask you if you 
fee] that your program in North Carolina will not reach the ultimate 
goal that you have set, whether or not you have Federal aid. 

Dr. Anvrerson. It would be hard to say, sir, how long this might 
take. We feel it important that we extend the facilities of the uni- 
versity as promptly as possible to all portions of the State. 

Mr. Bennetr. I think that is a very worthwhile objective. But 
I am wondering if the State’s financial condition is not perhaps much 
better than that of the Federal Government, and whether you are not 
better able from every standpoint to assume this obligation in your 
own State, without any Federal aid. 

Dr. Anperson. As I pointed out earlier, the capital assets for the 
facilities were obtained through private donations. The State is mak- 
ing a substantial appropriation for the maintenance of these. I think 
it would be very difficult for us to get further capital investments, 
which we feel are important, to extend the service of the university, 
from the legislature. The Governor has expressed, as you may recall 
from my quotation, the willingness to recommend support for addi- 
tional facilities that might be provided. 

Mr. Bennett. But are the Governor and the State legislature op- 
posed to providing any funds for capital investment ? 

Mr. Wynn. Mr. Chairman, may I quote from the Governor’s state- 
ment which I have just read ? 

“While the State of North Carolina has provided most of the funds 
for the operation of WUNC-TV since July 1955, it cannot provide 
the necessary capital funds to erect new and additional educational 
television facilities which would assure making available this valuable 
service to all the people of North Carolina.” fe 

Mr. Bennett. Well, with due respect to the Governor’s opinion, I 
wonder if we are not in the same situation up here. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. Fiynr. Dr. Anderson, I would like to join our chairman and 
our ranking minority leader in the expressed appreciation for your 
appearance here today. You certainly have brought us a dramatic 
picture of what you have done at WUNC-TV in North Carolina. — 

About how much do you presently have available in your capital 
structure? 

Dr. AnpErson. $1,800,000 

Mr. Frynt. How much is the annual operating cost? 

Dr. Anperson. The appropriation for the operation of the station 
is at present about $159,000 a year. In addition to this, we have some 
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funds which come in from grants in support of television programs. 

Mr. Fiynt. So the $159,000 has to i supplemented in order to 
carry your program through ? 

Dr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Frynt. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. Evidently this brochure does disclose that you have 
a very fine program, as suggested by our chairman. 

This is a nonprofit institution that holds the license ? 

Dr. Anperson. Yes. The program originates with the university 
station. It is then, in cooperation with the university station, trans- 
mitted by five commercial stations. 

Mr. Younger. I notice you have here a church service on Sunday. 
What type of service do you broadcast? 

Dr. Anverson. I think I will defer to Mr. Wynn on this. 

Mr. Wynn. There are studios, as has been noted, at each of the 
institutions, one at Greensboro, one at Raleigh, and one at Chapel 
Hill. There are many denominations in each city. At Raleigh, a 
church is invited, when it is Raleigh’s turn to originate the church 
service, to participate. At Chapel Hill and in Greensboro, the minis- 
terial association chooses the denomination. 

A single church will telecast over our station and through the com- 
mercial facilities for a period of 3 months, and then the service will 
change to another church in another town. This is a kind of round- 
robin, so that it moves from Raleigh to Chapel Hill to Greensboro 
and back to Raleigh, normally. 

Recently, another city has joined in, one of our commercial brethren 
in Winston-Salem, originating a segment of the year, so that now the 
year is divided into four segments, and we choose also from the 
churches in Winston-Salem. 

During the past several years, since we began doing this, we have 
had church services, the Lutheran church now transmitting from 
Chapel Hill, the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, the Congregational 
church I believe. I think this is all of the denominations. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you alternate between the Protestant and Cath- 
olic churches ? 

Mr. Wynn. These are available, and in most instances this is left 
up, as I understand it, to the ministerial association. There has never 
been a request by the Catholic church to originate a service. 

Mr. Youncer. I see. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your presentation. 

Dr. Novice Fawcett, president of Ohio State University, will be the 
next witness. 

Dr. Fawcett? 


STATEMENT OF NOVICE G. FAWCETT, PRESIDENT OF THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Dr. Fawcert. Mr. Chairman, I am Novice G. Fawcett, president 
of the Ohio State University. I appear here today on behalf of the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities. 

My statement has been produced, filed with the clerk, and I would 
like to request that it be incorporated in the record. 
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The Cuarrman. Who is the chairman of your association ? 

_Dr. Fawcerr. I am chairman of the committee on radio and tele- 
vision, representing the association. I appear in that capacity here 
today. 


The Cuatrman. What connection has Dr. Holliwell, president of 
the University of Arkansas, with this association ? 

Dr. Fawcerr. He is chairman of the legislative committee of the 
association. 

The Cuatrman. He came to see me some time ago and told me 
about his association with the American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. 

Your statement will be included in the record as requested. 

(The prepared statement of President Novice G. Fawcett is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES CONCERNING LEGISLATION DESIGNED To EXPEDITE THE 
USE OF TELEVISION FOR EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL STATES 


Mr. Chairman, I am Novice G. Fawcett, president of the Ohio State University. 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee on Communi- 
eations of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. I am here 
today on behalf of the American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. The association includes 70 member colleges and universities in 
every State and Puerto Rico. Its members enroll about 20 percent of all 
students in American higher education, and confer more than 40 percent of all 
doctoral degrees granted annually in the United States. I speak as chairman 
of that association’s committee on radio and television, in support of the prin- 
ciple and the need which underlies the several bills before you, all of which 
are designed to expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public 
schools and colleges, and in our adult training program. 

To better relate myself to you and to the issues at hand, let me further 
identify myself as a member of the Joint Council on Educational Television, 
Educational Policies Commission, a member of the Governor’s Commission on 
Education Beyond the High School in Ohio, and chairman of the Committee 
on Education Legislation for the Ohio College Association. I was born and 
raised on a farm in central Ohio. I received my first education in a one-room 
rural school. I graduated from a small high school in Gambler, Ohio, received 
my teacher's certificate in 1931 upon graduation from Kenyon College, a na- 
tionally recognized liberal arts institution. I received my graduate degree from 
the Ohio State University and taught one summer in the graduate school there. 

In one capacity or another, I have spent my entire professional life in public 
education. I have been a high school football coach, a classroom teacher, and 
a superintendent of schools in various Ohio public school systems including the 
cities of Akron, Bexley, Defiance, and Gambler. For 7 years before assuming my 
present duties at the university, I was superintendent of the Columbus public 
schools. Thus it has been my privilege to view educational problems from all 
of these vantage points—the rural school, the small city school, a large school 
system in an industrial city, and the large State university. During the 28 years 
I have spent in education, I have seen three major problems looming larger and 
larger, growing more serious with each passing year. They are: 

1. The quantity problem of dealing with larger and larger numbers of 
students with relatively fewer qualified teachers. 

2. The quality problem of providing better education on all levels. 

8. The increasingly difficult economic problem of securing the teaching 
personnel and financing the facilities required to improve educational quality 
and to deal with increasing student numbers. 

The explosion in school population, sparked off by the post-World War IT 
“baby boom,” launched the educational quantity problem in earnest and foretold 
the “impeding tidal wave of students.” Then in rapid succession, the “electronic 
revolution,” the new era of nuclear energy, and our precipitate entrance into the 
space age” proceeded to compound these already difficult problems. There were 
sharp, harsh, and inexorable demands for improvement in educational quality— 
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demands directly linked to our survival as a free and competitive world soeiety. 
Rising costs in all fields of endeavor—business, industry, education, government— 
coupled with dollar inflation complicated still further the problems of educa- 
tional tax support, problems which are already vexing every citizen and educa- 
tional administrator. Thus the educational crisis we face (and make no mistake 
about its seriousness) is a crisis, not only of increasing student numbers and 
teacher shortages and new quality standards, but a crisis in money and methods 
and efficiency, as well. 

No portion of this three-fold problem—this “unholy trinity” if you please— 
can be considered apart from the other. Each element—rising student num- 
bers—the need for upgrading educational quality—the factors of educational 
cost and efficiency—must be studied and dealt with in combination. It is my 
conviction, baced upon my experience in public education, that television has a 
very great potential in helping us to deal with this three-part problem. 

Last week at the institute for education by radio-television, an international 
conference dealing with the problems of education and broadcasting which the 
Ohio State University sponsors each year, Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
the Columbia Broadeasting System, gave the keynote address. He referred to 
television as the “most significant development in communications since the 
invention of the printing press.” If television has a role to play in education, 
comparable to the role which the textbook has played, it seems to me no aspect 
of its potential should be left unexplored and no possible avenue of support or 
encouragement for its utilization can in good conscience be ignored. Here is 
an electrone device which gives every medical student more than a front row 
seat in a lecture demonstration. By television, this student can actually see the 
procedures and hear the comments better than any front-row student ever did. 
And the same principle applies to the physics laboratory, the electronics labora- 
tory, and a host of other situations. 

Another capacity of television—which derives from the first but is even more 
important—is its ability to duplicate and distribute superior educational re- 
source from one to many classrooms. The “Continental Classroom,” a joint 
project of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the 
National Broadcasting Co., is seen every morning from nearly 150 television sta- 
tions across the Nation. The high school teachers (for whose professional ad- 
vancement the daily lessons in modern physics were prepared) this current sem- 
ester will have among their television teachers, seven Nobel prize winners. The 
same principle of making excellence available to the many as well as the few 
is capable of wide local and regional application. 

Still another capacity of television is the flexibility it affords in assigning in- 
structional responsibilities. Some critics of television in education suggest that 
it somehow destroys the personal relationship between the teacher and student. 
No one would argue more strongly than I for the values of intimate teacher-stu- 
dent contact, but let me ask you how much personal contact exists when lecture 
class enrollments in some universities now run as high as 300 students and a 
single classroom teacher in some elementary and secondary schools must deal 
with 30, 40, and 50 students at a time. Interestingly, television may provide 
more, not less, teacher-student contact. Suppose a high school has 10 teachers 
employed in teaching English composition. If one teacher is relieved from her 
normal class-room duties to conduct part of this instruction by television, she 
can reach all of the English classes simultaneously. She then is able to devote 
the major portion of her time preparing a single lesson of the best kind she 
can devise. Simultaneously, the other nine teachers are freed from the re- 
sponsibility of preparing their lesson and have more time than they ever had be- 
fore to deal personally with the individual, correcting his composition and in 
effect “tutoring” him. In lecture subjects, an instructor using television can 
be seen and heard, not only on the Ohio State campus but in each of its three 
branch campuses, as well. 

Although we are reluctant to admit it, in many fields on all levels, we simply 
do not have enough expert instructors to go around. Take foreign language. 
Obviously, one key to good language instruction is a teacher who actually knows 
the language. If a large school system should undertake instruction in Russian 
or perhaps Chinese, it would be fortunate to obtain one expert in these languages, 
but no more. How, then, except by a distributive device like television can 
quality instruction be made available to all the students. Application of this 
principle need by no means be confined to any given educational level. Competi- 
tion for teachers further underscores the problem. Such competition no longer 
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is confined to salary bidding between States and institutions, but now embraces 
industry and the Government, each of whom is seeking the same person. Ohio’s 
State superintendent of public instruction, Dr. E. E. Holt, said last week that 
Ohio must find 10,000 public school teachers by next September, and this is only 
one of 48 States. In 1955 these warnings were clear. It was pointed out 
then that the Nation would need 500,000 new teachers in addition to the 50,000 
each year who must be replaced. And this prediction referred to the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools alone, not to the universities and colleges. 

Phillip Horton in a 1957 article entitled, “Good Teaching Comes First,” ex- 
amined the potential of television in terms of America’s commitment to mass 
education for both adults and inschool or oncampus students. He said: 

“The appalling shortages of teachers of classrooms, and funds, are only too 
well known. For such massive problem it (is) only natural to look to television 
as the foremost device of mass communication for its substantial help.” 

I am not at all certain that these appalling shortages are really as well known 
or understood as Mr. Horton and some other observers believe. I doubt very 
much if the citizens of this country fully understand what the population “ex- 
plosion,” the teacher shortage, the quality need, and the financial factors actually 
portend for colleges and universities in the year 1970, and what they have had al- 
ready begun to mean for the elementary and secondary schools. Unless we begin 
to realize soon how serious the situation is and unless we are willing to change 
some of our older methods and approaches, there may not be enough teachers, 
enough money, enough buildings. Our only certainty—there will be students 
enough, and more. 

In 1955, Dr. Ronald Thompson, then registrar for the Ohio State University and 
now its executive dean of special services, published a modest booklet, only 48 
pages in length, which bore the title, “The Impending Tidal Wave of Students.” 
That booklet, now in its fifth printing, spelled out conclusions destined to shake 
American education to its very core. But—just as the sense of shock which swept 
the Nation after the first Russian sputnik launching has tended to vanish— 
just as the resultant emergency efforts of the Congress and others to gird 
up American education have in kind and degree diminished—so has complacen- 
cy tended to replace the alarm with which educators and the public first greeted 
this book. And actually, there is now more and not less cause for alarm. 

Dr. Thompson points out in the 50-year period from 1905 to 1955, the popula- 
tion of the United States doubled. Then in the 20-year period from 1935-55, 
the number of babies born each year also doubled. The average number of 
births each year for the 8-year period preceding 1955 was more than 1 million 
above the previous 8-year average. First to feel the effects of course would 
be elementary schools who would experience enrollment increases at the rate of 
a million pupils per year through 1960. Next the torrent would reach the high 
school. In that same year of 1960, for every three students attending high school 
in 1955 there would now be four students. By 1965 this would become five stu- 
dents. High school enrollments would total nearly 12 million. 

Every year, more and more students go to college. From 1905 to 1955 private 
college enrollment increased 7 times and public college and university enroll- 
ment increased 17 times. If the present enrollment trend continued, 1970 will 
find more than 5,500,000 students enrolled in colleges and universities—and the 
figure could be over 6 million. Bluntly speaking this could mean that every col- 
lege and university in the country would have to double its facilities—hire 
twice the teaching staff—construct twice the present number of buildings—antici- 
pate a proportionate increase in operating costs, and meanwhile try to struggle 
with the problem of financing the operation and the expansion. This doubling, 
mind you, is in terms of present practices and procedures. It takes no account 
of new scientific discoveries which might confront education with new demands 
and new adolescences. 

For instance, such an item as the periodic chart of the elements which graces 
the walls of every chemistry classroom, was made obsolete with the advent of the 
atom bomb and the new nuclear chemistry which followed—and most of the 
textbooks in the subject matter are as well. The “doubling” further assumes 
that colleges and universities will be able to secure the necessary instructors in 
competition with each other and with business, industry, and Government. This 
is a very doubtful assumption. Already every college and university is ex- 
periencing the utmost difficulty in securing and retaining highly qualified staff. 
In one single department at Ohio State University we have five key vacancies 
we are as yet unable to fill, and this is only the beginning—1970 is still 10 years 
away. This horde of students which will literally engulf the colleges and uni- 
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versities are not abstract statistics compiled in some ivory tower. They are 
facts—they are bodies and brains—they are already born—we know the time of 
their coming. ‘We can count them now,” as Dr. Thompson says. 

American education has never experienced anything comparable to the order 
of demand this exploding student population foretells. Evidence indicates that 
the 1955 figures were, if anything, conservative. The sheer impact of numbers 
will force us to exert every effort and to explore every resource, every promising 
method, every electronic or mechanical aid which has potential in meeting the 
three-part problem of quantity, quality, and economic efficiency. 

Education by and large is only beginning to take advantage of the machines 
and the methods which have so greatly contributed to the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of American business and industry. Of course, education uses telephones 
and typewriters and dictaphones and calculators. Increasingly, we find an 
IBM machine in the registrar’s office and computers in our science and engineering 
laboratories. But the rule is that neither these devices, nor the concepts of 
application which underlay their development, are employed to any significant 
extent in the day-by-day operation of the school and the university. In some 
respects the operating procedures, the building designs, and the teaching methods 
of American education are only superficially different from what they were a 
century ago. 

I am trying to suggest that American education in an age of exploding popula- 
tions and technologies—while continuing to pursue its basic ideals and objectives 
within the framework of our American heritage—must somehow revise its 
methods and gear its procedures to increase the speed and improve the quality 
of education on all levels and for all students. Electronics and the media of 
communications—already harnessed to the purposes of business and industry— 
can and must become available to education as a basic set of resources. Tele- 
vision is one of these media. During the 9 years of its existence, it has been 
amply demonstrated that television offers extraordinary potential to American 
education as it gears up and speeds up to meet these new problems and objectives. 

In 1958 members of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
operated or had under construction 50 educational broadcasting stations (10 AM 
stations, 25 FM radio stations, and 15 television stations), each employed as a 
special agency in carrying out various aspects of the institution’s educational 
mission. Only a few of these broadcasting stations were financed or staffed at 
an optimum level—and almost none of the television stations (whose budget 
problems are of a different order than radio), had the necessary equipment or the 
personnel to fully realize its potential for the institution. Association members 
in many States were discussing State educational television networks which 
would permit the sharing of educational resources among the various educational 
institutions by interconnecting campuses, schools, and stations by microwave 
relay. Others were exploring closed circuit installations for medical, dental 
laboratories, for the teaching of classes in mathematics and chemistry and 
English, and for other purposes. 

Ohio’s thinking may provide an index. During 1957-58, I served as a member 
of the Ohio Governor’s commission on education beyond the high school, a group 
which represented both public and private institutions of higher education. The 
commission delivered its final report last December. That report was compre- 
hensive and covered the full range of problems in higher education—the existing 
problems and the projected problems brought by the population “‘explosion” and 
the need for improved educational quality, notably in mathematics, science, and 
engineering. That report, in describing the progress and the promise of educa- 
tional television in Ohio, stated categorically : 

“Probably none of the current proposals for educational improvement (in 
Ohio) offers more potential for serving well in the broad field of adult educa- 
tion, as well as for conventional instructional purposes, than a closely knit 
statewide educational television network. Financed by State funds, this me- 
dium could serve many schools and colleges at great economy to all concerned.” 

In trying to think through and discuss, with my colleagues, issues with which 
this committee is confronted, it was suggested to me that there is no need for 
any Federal aid in this development—that educational television is progressing 
well and can proceed under its own steam with State and local aid. While this 
may ultimately prove to be the case, I seriously doubt that educational tele- 
vision is developing at a rate fast enough to adequately meet our growing 
educational needs. It cannot realize its potential unless some catalytic force 
is injected into the situation. It could be a case of too little and too late. 
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Here again Ohio provides an example. While, by some standards, we have made 
good progress in our educational television development under State financing, 
any kind of statewide network is at least 2 and possibly 4 years off. The sta- 
tions themselves present difficulties. We have educational television stations 
in operation in Cincinnati and Columbus. Miami University will go on the air 
with its station some time this month. A new station in Toledo is now under- 
going engineering tests. State universities in Athens and Bowling Green have 
acquired television equipment and another in Kent is making plans. Com- 
munity groups in Dayton and Cleveland are also making plans. This all sounds 
fine. For the most part, however, the stations now on the air or testing have 
minimum equipment, insufficient power to serve more than very small popula- 
tion areas and operating funds insufficient to permit more than a skeleton 
broadcast schedule. Thus the stations themselves are inadequately financed 
and equipped to carry out their educational mission—and the larger opportu- 
nities and economies involved in sharing educational resource on a statewide 
basis are altogether impossible in the absence of an interconnecting network. 

To the extent that Ohio situation is typical—and reports to me indicate it 
is indeed typical of other State situations—a one-time Federal “pump-priming” 
involving a $1 million grant-in-aid to each of the several States could well be 
the most important single element in stimulating American education to im- 
mediate action in this new and promising field. I am not concerned with 
any particular set of formulae for making these funds available since I under- 
stand they are to be one-time grants. I see merit in a 5-year limitation on 
the availability of this money to the States. I am especially anxious to see 
that those educational, noncommercial stations already on the air (or those 
whose applications have been or will be approved by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission) be eligible for participation in these grants whatever their 
form of station ownership—public school, university, community, or State com- 
mission. Here my concern is that the pioneers in this television development 
be enabled to convert what is often an incomplete or a marginal situation into 
a truly effective one. I would, of course, assume the principle that any such 
Federal aid would be confined to the purchase of television studio and trans- 
mission facilities, and that responsibility for the use of such facilities would be 
entirely a State and local matter. Whenever possible, I would like to see recip- 
ients of any such grants-in-aid to select their equipment with a view toward 
participating in, or making possible, educational television networks connecting 
different educational institutions and stations. This process would permit 
sharing of educational resource with consequent economy—permits a given in- 
stitution to make its best educational resource available to aid and to bolster 
its weak points. 

In conclusion, I want to make myself quite clear to the committee on one point. 
I have referred to some aspects of business and industrial ingenuity to illustrate 
possible approaches to educational problems in the belief that new approaches 
ean bring about new efficiencies as well as quality improvements. I am not sug- 
gesting any cutbacks from present educational budgets, but rather a better usage 
of present funds and planning of a kind which will prevent future educational 
budgets from becoming astronomical. 

In an expanding economy with an “exploding” population problem, it is simply 
not realistic to expect cutbacks to a kind of “3-R” education some people have 
urged. Our need is to prepare the kinds and the numbers of people who are 
needed to really cope with the problems of the human spirit as well as the four- 
stage rocket in an age of space and East-West tension. Indeed, the total ex- 
penditures for education are likely to increase, not diminish, if we are to remain 
a wise and a free people. But on what basis shall they be increased? In direct 
ratio to increasing student numbers—by simply perpetuating present methods 
without design changes in present facilities or instructional practices? Or shall 
we explore every promising device and every new method which holds promise 
for increasing both the instructional and economic efficiency of education with 
the goal of lowering per pupil costs and improving quality? 


Dr. Fawcerr. I would like to speak briefly to that statement, Mr. 
Chairman, as, as I indicated, chairman of the association’s committee 
on radio and television, and in support of the principle of need which 
underlies the several hills before you, all of which are designed to 
expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public schools, 
our colleges, our universities, and in our adult training programs. 
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As you probably know, the association includes 70 member colleges 
and universities in every State, I believe, except Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. Its members enroll about 20 percent of all the students in 
American higher education and confer more than 40 percent of all 
doctoral degrees granted annually in the United States. 

Now, I have provided for you in my statement a delineation of m 
professional affiliations, and my educational background and experi- 
ence. If I am unique in reporting here today, it might be because I 
was reared on a farm, went to a one-room school, and now am at Ohio’s 
State University, the only one having the full array of graduate and 
professional colleges. 

I spent 25 years of my professional life in the field of public school 
education, 22 of which were spent in administration, primarily as a 
superintendent of schools, and I then moved on to larger administra- 
tive responsibilities. Consequently, I think I have viewed education 
on a rather broad and comprehensive basis. 

I have three major educational concerns, as I attempt to project my 
thinking into the future. The first of these is the quantity prob- 
lem of Sealing with larger and larger numbers of students with rela- 
tively fewer qualified teachers. And I could speak with considerable 
feeling and at some length on this subject. 

Second, the quality problem of providing better education at all 
levels in our system of education in America. 

And third, the increasingly difficult economic problem of securing 
the teaching personnel and financing the facilities necessary to im- 
prove educational quality and to deal with increasing student numbers. 

The so-called explosion of school population has been well publi- 
cized and is well known to all of you. The increasing demands placed 
upon our educational institutions, as a result of scientific and technol- 
ogical advances, the advent of the space age, and rising costs in nearly 
every segment of American life, are intensifying our problems. By 
this I mean problems of tax support, increasing student enrollments, 
teacher shortages, and quality standards. 

Now, this threefold problem to which I am addressing myself can- 
not be neatly separated into segments and resolved piece by piece. 
These problems from my experience must be dealt with simultaneous- 
ly. Thus, my interest in television and its potential, as one significant 
means of helping us find the appropriate answers to these questions. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, the president of CBS, and a distinguished alum- 
nus of our own university, in an address last week before the Annual 
Institute for Education by Radio and Television, made what I think 
was a significant statement. He stated that perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development in communications since the invention of the print- 
ing press is television. 

Now, if this statement is true, and it seems entirely possible that it 
may be, I believe we must explore its every potential and its avenues of 
support. 

xperiments in educational television thus far demonstrate its abil- 
ity to do quite a number of things. I think educational television can 
bring every student into the front row in the sciences, the social 
sciences, the humanities, and in much of the work in our professional 
colleges, including our medical schools. This I believe there is a sub- 
stantial amount of evidence to support. 
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Television also can bring the skills of our most resourceful teachers, 
including Nobel Prize winners, to bear on countless classroom settings 
throughout this country, if the resources are available. It can bring 
a flexibility in assigning personnel, so that each person involved in the 
teaching process serves more productively. And finally, it can moti- 
vate the average teacher to a higher level of performance, if for no 
other reason than the inspiration one receives from viewing a master 
teacher at work, a teacher who has prepared carefully and who has 
provided himself with all of the resources necessary to make his teach- 
ing effective. 

The Ohio State University, the institution in which I happen to be 
serving at the moment, is currently experimenting with television lec- 
tures beamed at campus classes.and at. classes in two of our three 
branches of the university. The third one will be receiving these 
telecasts next year. 

There is at the present a very great shortage, as you know, of ex- 
pert instructors in almost every field and at almost every level in 
education, and this shortage, in my opinion, is destined to grow con- 
siderably worse. 

In one of the languages, for example, as Mr. Hazard illustrated in 
his testimony, a good teacher is exceedingly useful, for a teacher must 
in the languages, as in most subjects, know his subject and know it 
well. 

The efforts of just one expert linguist can be employed on a dis- 
tributive basis, and quality enhanced accordingly. In-some of our 
areas, this is one of the few ways of bringing high-quality instruction 
to the classroom level. 

Competition for the competent teachers, incidentally, is no longer 
confined to bidding between our institutions or between our States, 
but now encompasses industry and Government. Only yesterday, a 
dean of engineering brought to me the problem of seven of the most 
promising young faculty members in our institution, who have either 
accepted or have been offered positions from industry, ranging any 
place from 150 to 250 percent of the salaries they are receiving in 
our university. 

All of us seem to want the same person, and too often, in fact al- 
most never, is the university the highest bidder. 

Philip Wharton, the editor of the Reporter, in 1957, in an article 
entitled “Good Teaching Comes First,” made a statement of sig- 
nificance in terms of our commitment to the concept of mass educa- 
tion. This is a statement only four lines long, and I should like to 
read it. 

The appalling shortages of teachers, of classrooms, and funds, are only too 
well known. For such massive problems, it is only natural to look to television 
as the foremost device of mass communication, for its substantial help. 

Now, I doubt if the American people understand the nature of this 
crisis as well as Mr. Wharton implies that they do. I have observed, 
for example, in my 7 years as superintendent of schools in the city of 
Columbus, some of the elements of this great problem of growth. 
This was during that period one of the fastest growing inland cities 
in America., Our school population increased from 3,000 to 4,000 
students per year. We cole great problems of plant rehabilitation and 
new construction. We had to develop new means of teacher recruit- 
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ment, moving from the employment of 30 to 40 teachers a year to 
over 400 per year. 

We had the problem of increasing costs. And I have seen these 
youngsters in the elementary and secondary schools. I know some- 
thing of their aspirations and their dreams and their ambitions. I 
know they are college directed. In spite of the well-known Thomp- 
son report on the tidal wave of students, the people I think have 
grown a bit too accustomed to these figures, and new interest must be 

enerated to dramatize this problem, which is almost upon us, if we 
intend to be serious about solving it. 

It is no myth that twice as many people will knock at the doors of 
our colleges and universities in 1960 as the number that knocked at 
our doors in 1955. My personal opinion is that the number will be 
more than twice as great. 

American education in general—and I speak today as a generalist— 
has never been confronted with a problem of such proportions. The 
sheer impact of numbers, if nothing else, will drive us to new and 
creative teaching techniques. In my opinion, educational television 
is the best new resource in sight. We have had mechanical and elec- 
tric and electronic devices in our schools for many years, but we have 
never been driven to their full utilization. 

I am trying to suggest that American education in an age of ex- 
ploding populations and technologies, while continuing to pursue the 
basic ideals and objectives within the framework of our American 
heritage, must somehow revise its methods and gear its procedures 
to increase the speed and improve the quality of education on all 
levels and for all students. All communications media must be put 
to appropriate use if we gear up for the problems of the future and 
gear up in time to meet them. 

Now, of the 50 educational broadcasting stations in 1958, in our 
land-grant institutions, only a few could be financed to operate maxi- 
mum utilization. So, representatives have been discussing State edu- 
cational TV networks to share resources, the type of network you have 
just heard described, that exists in North Carolina. Others have 
been advancing their efforts on their home campuses with closed TV 
experiments. 

Ohio’s thinking may be something of an index to this problem. It 
was my privilege to serve for 18 months prior to the issuance of a 
report last December, with the Ohio Commission on Education beyond 
the high school. 


With respect to television, the report states categorically, and I 
quote : 


Probably none of the current proposals for educational improvement (in Ohio) 
offers more potential for serving well in the broad field of adult education as 
well as for conventional instructional purposes, than a closely knit statewide 
educational television network. Financed by State funds, this medium could 
Serve many schools and colleges at great economy to all concerned. 

On this commission were two State university presidents, and I be- 
lieve five private college presidents. Also on the commission were 
citizens, lay citizens, representing management and labor and women’s 
organizations, et cetera. : 

I imght say that my colleagues felt no Federal aid would be neces- 
sary in our State. Personally, I doubt if their optimism is justified. 
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For any statewide development of significance in our State would 
be at least 4 to 6 years away. 

Page 10 of my statement delineates progress to date in our State, 
which, as I have indicated, I believe may be somewhat typical. 

These stations are inadequately financed and geared to very small 
areas for the most part. We lack available resources to demonstrate 
the larger gains, through sharing our educational resources and cov- 
ering larger areas, which means covering larger numbers in our 
population. 

So, as I have said, Ohio is rather typical: A onetime Federal pump 
priming of a million dollars could very easily spark the great related 
effort in our State and get this venture launched on an organized 
basis. Such funds should be used, in my judgment, for the purchase 
of television studio and transmission facilities. The responsibility 
for use, I think, should be a State and local matter. And this is 
purely personal, but I think a part of the strength of our great edu- 
cational institutions lies in its diversity. But resources should be 
used to tie our stations together in our State, to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number. And I would feel rather strongly 
about this for the entire country. Educating America’s increasing 
population will require the investment of large sums of money in 
the future. 

It is my belief that new approaches can produce new levels of 
efficiency and better quality in education if we begin now to plan 
wisely for the future. The greatest resource America has, I think, 
is its people. To cope with the complex problems of the future, we 
need more assistance and your support to this type of legislation. 

The perpetuation of present practices and methods and facilities 
means just one thing tome. It means doubling everything by 1970— 
classrooms, laboratories, the number of teachers, supplies, and so on. 

I believe we must abandon some of our current practices in educa- 
tion and harness the potential of educational television and every 
other promising new device and method to lower per-pupil costs if 
possible, improve quality, educate more people better, and in this 
way gird ourselves to win the economic, political, social, and spiritual 
race for survival. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I shall be happy to 
attempt to answer any questions you may have. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Fawcett, let me compliment you on a very fine 
and impressive statement which you have given to the committee. 
You have discussed the problems in education, particularly in higher 
education, the needs, what we can expect in the future in the way 
of demands and requirements, and your proposal here to meet these 
future responsibilties. You made a very concise and clear state- 
ment on the subject, and I personally appreciate having the benefit 
of your statement. 

Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. Dr. Fawcett, I have a very fine friend who was 
formerly a member of your faculty, Dr. Hoagland. H. E. Hoagland 
has been one of my closest friends, and I have always felt a close tie 
because of that with your university. 

I am particularly interested in what you say about teaching by 
means of the telecast. Now, do you envision a change in school con- 
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struction, as to larger rooms, larger classrooms, or how do you en- 
vision the instruction by television? Can you give us some enlighten- 
ment on that? 

Dr. Fawcerr. There are a number of approaches to this problem. 
I was thinking, as I listened to the testimony this afternoon. And 
as you raised the question concerning general Federal pareee: to 
school construction, prior to a fully blown program of this kind, it 
seems to me very important that we make the fullest possible use of 
this medium. I think it has some implications in this respect, 
frankly. 

One of the greatest problems we have in American education today 
at the primary and secondary level, particularly the secondary level, 
is the wide disparity in quality among the secondary schools, the 
reason being primarily the location of these schools with respect to 
institutions of higher education, where the teachers can be upgraded 
and the ethnic backgrounds of the families sending children to school 
and all of these elements that have a bearing on whether or not the 
young people will be educated. 

I am rather firmly convinced that as a result of some of the experi- 
mentation that has lene carried forward, primarily with the support 
of foundations, that we are going to find newer and better and just 
more effective if not more efficient ways of going about the whole 
venture of teaching in a great many different areas. 

For example, we have found already in this country through experi- 
mentation that it is possible to attain results at least as good via tele- 
vision with one master teacher teaching vast numbers of young people, 
a quality of education just as good as the conventional type of educa- 
tion with which you and the rest of us are familiar. 

I have also had some rather strong feelings that we need to move 
quickly in institutions like our own to make the fullest possible use of 
this medium, to demonstrate its effectiveness. 

Currently, on our campus, we are experimenting with the teaching 
of remedial mathematics, a course in mathematics required of every 
freshman that enters our university, before proceeding with require- 
ments in whatever college in which he may be enrolled. Here we are 
teaching large numbers of people in one room, with one professor, 
and then we are following up with a small number of smaller group 
discussions directed by perhaps young graduate students or young 
graduate assistants, and we have found after two quarters of experi- 
mentation with this technique that our results seem to be just as good 
as they were with the use of the conventional system. The students 
who get A’s and B’s think it is a great way to teach, and those who get 
low grades think it is not. But this is true of professors. ‘dae I 
have, as I have stated, a rather strong conviction that we need to get 
this venture launched on a nationwide basis. This is why I say we 
need this one-time pump priming, to bring together the educational 
er of this country, iat to make the fullest possible use of these 
people. 

I worked in a public school system for many years, as I have indi- 
cated, and I was extremely discouraged with the quality of teaching 
we find in a very large number of our small sossenld schools. The 
reason for this is that young teachers who have met the requirements 
for teaching have been in short supply, and consequently they accept 
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usually—there are exceptions—the best position available. The best 
position available usually is in a metropolitan area, in terms of the 
number of dollars. 

The result of this has been recruitment of very large numbers of peo- 
ple who have not been back in teacher education institutions in 20 or 30 
years, some of them with as little as 1 or 2 years of preparation. 
These people have come back to man the classrooms, and in many of 
the small high schools they just have not been able to get science teach- 
ers and mathematics teachers and language teachers to preserve a full 
educational program at the secondary level. 

Mr. Youncer. Would it be accurate to say that in your opinion the 
number of teachers and the number of schools could be reduced by the 
telecast system of teaching? 

Dr. Fawcerr. I would not want to be on record as saying this can be 
done. I say this is a matter that needs very careful study. 

Let me just say that I believe it is possible to reduce the number of 
people, if we use intelligently this medium. I think it is also possible 
to ope the nature of the kind of facility in which teaching is car- 
ried on. 

Mr. Youncer. Well, in your statement, you said that by this meth- 
od of TV teaching, we could greatly reduce the cost of education. 

Dr. Fawcerr. I said I hoped we could reduce per-pupil costs, in- 
crease quality, and do these other things. I am assuming on the basis 
of the evidence already at our disposal that we shall be able to organize 
education on a basis that will reduce the need for the highly compe- 
tent, highly skilled, highly educated, masterful teacher; and that 
somewhere along the way we shall be sufficiently creative to find ways 
to use the people of less potential to follow up with this process. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate 
your appearance. 


Mr. William M. Brish, superintendent of schools of Washington 
County, Md. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. BRISH, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Brisu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
prepared statement, which I would like to summarize, and also a copy 
of a progress report which has just been issued by our public school 
system, and a copy of the program which is used by the pupils, con- 
cerning the lessons that are taught each day in the week. 

The Cuamrman. Your statement may be filed for the record, Mr. 
Brish. Without objection it will be included in the record, and you 
may summarize, as you have suggested, the additional information. 
The pamphlets will be received and filed for the committee. 

(The prepared statement of William M. Brish is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. BrisH, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON 
County, Mb. 


In September 1956, a small group of schools in Washington County, Md., were 
connected by coaxial cable and began using television as part of the regular 
instructional program. This was the first step in a 5-year projeet to study the 
ways television might be used by the school system to improve the quality of 
education. 
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Thirty-two months have elapsed during which time additional schools have 
been included in the circuit and an increasing number of pupils have joined 
the group that is daily receiving a part of their instruction by television. 

The total course offering in grades 1 through 12 includes the basic skill sub- 
jects of arithmetic, general mathematics, geometry, and language arts; basic 
content subjects such as science, social studies, and U.S. history; classes in 
music and art; remedial reading for retarded pupils; and advanced college 
mathematics for the academically talented. In addition, television has been used 
for occasional supplemental work in many subjects, for current events discus- 
sions, for assistance in course selection, for extending the guidance program and 
for special community events which are of interest and value to the students. 

Although the overall program is broad, the total daily television experience 
of any one pupil has been limited to only a few televised subjects. In most 
eases, the maximum daily televised instruction is less than an hour; the excep- 
tion being grades 7 and 8 which receive 80 minutes. 

The closed-circuit network now reaches 16,500 out of the 18,000 pupils en- 
rolled in the county’s 49 public schools. Twelve small schools in the southern 
and northeastern rural areas of the county are not included. These schools 
will be added at the beginning of the 1959-60 school year. 

Only a few school systems and colleges were making use of televised in- 
struction at the start of the Washington County project in September 1956. 
Today, more than 560 school districts and 117 colleges and universities are using 
television for instructional purposes. This use is not casual or superficial 
but is providing carefully planned educational experiences that are part of the 
total curriculum. 

These projects vary in size from installations in a single school building to a 
network linking all the schools of a large system. Hundreds of thousands of 
pupils in the United States are regularly receiving some part of their formal 
education by television. Pennsylvania State University was one of the first 
institutions to teach basic college courses by television. In a New York City 
housing development the apartments are connected with the classrooms of a 
school by a closed circuit thus coordinating home and school educational activi- 
ties. Networks of educational television broadcasting stations cover large sec- 
tions of Alabama and North Carolina. Pioneering ETV stations in Houston, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities continue to develop 
direct instructional programs with nearby school systems. 

Television is different from all other aids to education that have emerged 
over the years. Television is certainly more than just a motion picture or a 
way of enlarging a view or an object for someone else to see. A television lesson 
is not just an experience in which pupils do nothing but look at television sets. 
Certainly it must not simply consist of setting up a camera in one classroom 
and projecting what happens there to other classrooms. Many things about tele- 
vised lessons are different from usual classroom instruction. Television pre- 
sents tremendous opportunities, and it has potentialities which can be extremely 
beneficial in education. We must discover the various way in which television 
can be used to advantage in education. It becomes a rather exciting and thrilling 
experience to develop ideas about its use. Because television is going to affect 
the overall school program, someone in a supervisory or administrative position, 
with a broad outlook on the educational program, must take the lead if tele- 
vision is to make a major contribution to the school program. 

We know that people learn in many ways. Some learnings can come only in 
face-to-face discussions; some can come when the individual has mastered the 
skills of how to learn, and then it is not necessary that he be led along every 
step of the way. In fact, being in continuous contact with a teacher who 
directs every aspect of a learning experience can stifle an individual’s initiative 
and the development of his abilities. Good teachers can lead pupils step by 
step in a learning situation but the pupils have to be willing to follow along 
with what the teacher is doing. On the other hand, there are teachers who pro- 
vide pupils with the skills of how to learn. It is to this aspect of educational 
growth that television can make a real contribution. 

Several things happen when television lessons are brought into the classroom. 
Pupils naturally are a part of this new learning experience. So are the teach- 
ers. Most teachers have had very few opportunities to observe their associates 
teaching. With television, this is possible every single-schoolday. They see 
lessons that are well organized and prepared. Sometimes, the studio teacher 
may do something with which they disagree, but even the best teacher can profit 
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from seeing another teach. Television is, then, a potentially powerful inservice 
training device that provides an opportunity for working on the curriculum that 
has never before existed. 

It is possible, for example, to bring together the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
teachers for curriculum development in arithmetic. Each has his own ideas 
and accumulation of experiences and knows the reactions of the pupils in his 
class. These teachers discuss their different points of view, put them together, 
and an overall arithmetic plan emerges. Eventually, the arithmetic lessons 
are telecast. The teachers in the same grade are sharing a common experience. 
When they meet again to discuss the lessons and to make future plans, they 
have the similar background presented by television as a basis for the curriculum 
work. Teachers have interest and motivation for working on the curriculum 
which they have never had before. They get new ideas, discuss them, and may 
add them to the program. The aspects of the program which seem to be of 
immediate concern to the teachers at the time are the ones that are worked on. 
Television also encourages teachers to use a variety of different resources in 
their teaching. Many of them have been stimulated to invent new ways of 
presenting ideas visually. This is one of the positive factors coming from tele- 
vised instruction. 

Our closed-circuit system includes six separate channels. With these six 
channels available for simultaneous use, it is possible to have direct teaching 
on a scheduled basis. In addition, we have time and facilities for a number 
of important supplemental activities. 

For example, it is possible for any teacher to request the telecast of any film 
in our film library to be fitted into whatever she is teaching. Each day, before 
and after school, we run previews of films in the library. These are repeated 
at intervals to enable the teachers to become familiar with what is available. 
This process enables multiple use of the film in several classrooms simul- 
taneously. 

With these additional facilities we also find that teachers request the advan- 
tage of the television camera for a lesson. This may be especially useful for 
demonstrations in, for example, biology. 

All telecasts are common experiences for the pupils. This is especially helpful 
in the primary grades, since the teacher uses so many common experiences as 
the basis for developing skills in reading, number work, and social adjustment. 
You know the procedure that is often used: Johnny finds a turtle on the way 
to school, brings it to class, and everyone gets excited about it. The pupils 
talk about it and the teacher writes the story of what is said. This common 
experience becomes the basis for the further development of skills and activi- 
ties. Such chance happenings should always be used for class activities, but 
television can bring carefully planned common experiences to supplement the 
actual happenings in the classroom. 

We are always interested in the unique uses of television—those things that 
ean be done better with television than by other methods or processes. Already 
we can list several, such as the use of resource people; controlling the attention 
of pupils; magnifying the size of visual aids; and enabling use of the equip 
ment which might be dangerous or inappropriate in a classroom. This list will 
be increased over the years as we more about its place in education. 

I think we have to ignore to some extent the often heard criticism that pupils 
will miss the contact with the teacher and lose the advantages of the Socratic 
method. Television occupies only a small part of the pupil’s day ; he has many op- 
portunities for contact with teachers. Personal contact with a teacher has never 
taken up the pupil’s entire day. In fact, there are times when the teacher spends 
too much time in just talking. We do want to drop the Socratic method or 
the personal contact with pupils, but we certainly have a right to say that 
television lesson techniques can and should take their place alongside these 
other things. 

Television enables us to provide teachers with adequate time for planning. 
The television teacher has more time to organize and plan meaningful learning 
experiences for pupils. As a result, it is possible to distribute activities in the 
schools so that teachers have more time in the classroom for working with the 
individual needs of pupils. Television can provide a means of studying some 
important educational problems. 

One of the first things someone said to us was, “Well, look here, ‘Senior English’ 
is telecast at 9 in the morning and all the pupils in the county are taking it. 
Why, that’s going to be terrible.” We all remember that old joke about the 
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school systém in which the superintendent proudly looked at his watch and said, 
“At this minute, they’re taking the third problem in long division on page 4 
of such and such a textbook.” And thisis not good. Some people think television 
will bring it all back. But I think it depends on how it is handled. Actually, 
our principals have found that working together on this kind of mass scheduling 
has eased schedule making and not complicated it. Secondly, when all the 
pupils take a specific subject at the same time, it is possible to group them 
according to their needs and not according to the time of day that can be worked 
into their schedule. In fact, the grouping can be easily changed at will for 
different aspects of the subject during the year. All seniors can take English 
at the same time. They can be grouped in many ways. In past situations they 
generally took English when they could work it into their programs and they 
would have been scheduled not according to need but with any teacher who 
happened to have worked it in at the same time. But now we can group people 
together according to their needs with complete flexibility because the grouping 
ean be easily changed as the need arises. So, you see, there are opportunities 
for flexibility, research, and further study. 

Another thing we have been working on is the belief held by many that pupils 
will just sit and watch the television set, and that it will be a very passive 
experience. I think we have a challenge to make the television lesson an active 
experience. It can be done. 

Questions can be raised about class size. How large or how small should a 
class be? Many school systems are studying this problem to determine what 
kinds of learning experiences can be taught to large groups and whether time 
can be found to allow teachers to meet small face-to-face discussion groups for 
activities that can best be handled in an intimate environment. 

The Washington County Board of Education has just issued a progress report 
on the project which I am presenting as a document for the members of the 
committee to read if they desire more details. 

This progress report tells the story of the happenings during these 32 months 
beginning with the background of the Washington County closed-circuit educa- 
tional television project and followed by the steps that were taken to involve 
school and community personnel in getting started, the growth and development 
of the program, the initial results of evaluation, and the impressions that have 
grown out of the experiences of working with the medium in the studios and 
classrooms. 

I refer you especially to pages 14, program of studies taught by television; 
15 to 31, results of evaluations and testing; 32 to 50, points of view about the 
use of television. 

I would also like to refer you to the Washington County TV Guide which is pro- 
vided weekly to all county pupils. This guide, which has been already distributed 
to you, contains the descriptions of the lessons to be taught each day. 

The use of television is an effective way to involve school personnel in improv- 
ing the educational program and in studying educational problems. Whether 
television is developed by closed circuit with the educational staff of a school 
system in command, or whether it results from the coordination between a school 
system and a broadcasting station, it still can work in such a way, I think, as 
to have a terrific effect on the school program. 

The experience in the Washington County, Md., school system with inschool 
television is with closed circuit television. There are, however, common factors 
which are characteristic of both open and closed circuit operation. We found, 
to our satisfaction, that the school personnel working with television lessons 
became actively involved in the development of the education program. I doubt 
that it is possible to get very far in using television for education on either open 
or closed circuit unless school personnel can be involved from the start in develop- 
ing the program. Television is not a new audiovisual gadget that anyone can 
quickly observe, become an expert, and then begin telecasting lessons to schools. 
To be effective, television experiences must be properly planned by teachers and 
leaders and be based on a sound philosophy of education. 

Working with television has been an interesting and exciting experience. The 
attention of parents and teachers has been focused on a reexamination and re- 
thinking of educational theories, practices, and procedures. It has been a tre- 
mendous challenge for the school personnel, pupils, and community to be in- 


volved in a project that is exploring the use of television as an important resource 
in education. 
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Mr. Bris. Our school system has been working very actively with 
television for several years. Back in September 1956, we used the 
coaxial cable to connect a small group of schools in the county and 
began using television as a part of the regular instructional program. 

This was the first step in a 5-year project to study the ways tele- 
vision might be used by the school system to improve the quality of 
education. And I can hardly describe to you the interesting time and 
the results that have occurred to our school system because we have 
been working in this medium. 

Thirty-two months have gone by now, and we have added to the 
system, so that today we have about 17,000 of our 18,000 pupils re- 
ceiving television instruction, and we have all but 12 of our schools 
hooked into the coaxial cable. 

Now, if you would refer to the progress report on page 14, I could 
note for you a listing of the subjects that we are teaching by television. 

In grades 1 through 12—and they include basic skill subjects such 
as arithmetic, general mathematics, geometry, basic content subjects 
such as science and social studies, U.S. history, appreciation studies 
such as music and art, remedial reading for retarded pupils, advance 
college mathematics for the academically talented, and in addition 
to that we are using television in many supplemental ways for ex- 
tending our guidance program and for special community events 
which we think are worthwhile for the students. 

Although this program is very broad, I would like to make sure 
that you understand that the daily television experience of any one 
pupil is limited to only a few televised subjects. In most cases the 
maximum daily instruction in television is less than an hour. 

We are operating with a closed circuit that includes six channels, 
which gives us a great deal of flexibility and opportunity to present 
a very, very broad program. 

When we began televised instruction in September 1956, there were 
very few such projects underway in the country, and today more 
than 560 school districts and 117 colleges and universities are using 
television for instructional purposes, 

This use is not casual or superficial, but is providing carefully 
planned educational experiences that are part of the total curriculum. 

Now, our project, which, as I mentioned before, is a 5-year project, 
was sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, the 
Electronics Industry Association, the Board of Education, and the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. We had no-ulterior motives 
in mind in working with television. We were trying to find out how 
we might use it in the school system, with the major purpose and 
emphasis on improving our instructional program. 

It seems to me we soon found out that television was different from 
other kinds of aids to education or educational resources that have 
emerged over the years. And we were quite conscious from the begin- 
ning that education is certainly something more than telling pupils 
something or having them read something or look at something, and 
just sit passively in front of a television set to be told some things 
that were connected with their educational program. 

In fact, we hardly knew how to begin this working with television, 
and we decided to involve as many of our teaching personnel as pos- 
sible. It was very fortunate, I think, that we did this, because we 
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got them interested in the project. And we began by asking our- 
selves: What on earth do we think we can do with television in educa- 
tion? And we found that we really were making an analysis of the 
learning process in trying to determine how we would use it. We 
made this analysis in a rather simple way, listing things on the black- 
board, and then asking ourselves which of these things we think we 
could do with television and which we think we cannot do with tele- 
vision. And it was very obvious to us, in a sense, that we could use 
television to motivate and stimulate the pupils, and we could use it 
to inform them, and we could use it to demonstrate things, to develop 
ideas, to show applications, in all sorts of ways, to enrich back- 
grounds, to provide common experiences, to raise questions in the 
minds of the pupils, and to do some things I think we need to be doing 
in education to a greater extent than we have, and that is to get 
the pupils to assume more responsibility for their own educational] 
program. 

We did not see how it could possibly handle classroom discussion, 
how it could clear up misunderstandings that pupils might have, how 
it could provide for followup of the lesson, how we could direct and 
supervise the activities growing out of the lesson, or how we could 
help pupils apply what had been learned. So we hit upon the idea, 
in starting to use television, to do the things we thought we could do 
with it, and to arrange for having the other things that are important 
aspects of education handled in some other way. 

And as a result of that we developed a teaching team, with a tele- 
vision teacher responsible for handling those aspects of the program 
that could be handled in that manner and with a classroom teacher 
doing the rest, and the two working together. And it has been very, 
very beneficial, I think, in terms of our curricular development pro- 
gram and the selection of the items that are a part of an educational 
program. 

You might think from this that this adds a lot of teachers to the 
system; but we found that by varying the size of the group we were 
able to handle the situation, redeploying how we were using our 
teachers and actually ending up with fewer teachers than we had 
under the normal situation. 

Now, we knew that pupils learn in many ways, and some learnings 
come only in face-to-face discussions and some can come when an 
individual has mastered skills on how to learn. And then it is not 
necessary that he be led along every step of the way. 

_ So we felt with television occupying a small part of the pupil’s day 
it was possible to use it to develop the initiative and responsibility 
of the pupil. 

Now, I think several things happen when television lessons are 
brought into the classroom. And I certainly do not mean to have 
you think that we have found out all that needs to be found out about 
television. We are very reluctant to make any claims concerning 
its effectiveness, other than to state what has happened so far. We 
realize that it is not safe reasoning to find something happening 
during the first year of our use of television and, therefore, assuming 
that it will always happen. We think that we need to study these 
results over a period of years in order to determine just what the 
trends really are. 
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But we are greatly encouraged with what has happened, and we 
feel we do have a right to report what has been found so far, with the 
idea in mind that no conclusions beyond what we have suggested 
should be drawn from the information. 

Now, I think television, as we have experienced it, is having an 
effect on pupils and on teachers. 

In respect to teachers, many teachers have never had very much 
of an opportunity to observe another teacher teach. And with tele- 
vision this is possible. And teachers can profit very much from the 
suggestions that they can secure for themselves as they watch other 
teachers teach. Even the best teacher can pick up points from seeing 
someone else teach. 

And further than that, whenever we get together to discuss what 
ought to be included in our curriculum work, what should be included 
in fourth-grade arithmetic, say, we find that the teachers have the 
common experience of the telecast as a basis on which to develop our 
educational program; and that is a very, very important help. The 
telecast is also a common experience for the pupils, on which the 
teacher can build many important skills. Teachers use common skills 
or common experiences to build such skills regardless of whether 
television is used or not, and television brings carefully planned com- 
mon experiences to supplement the actual happenings in the classroom. 

I will not take the time to indicate that there are certainly some 
fine things that can be done with television and certainly there are 
some limitations. It is obvious that television can be used to bring 
resource people very easily to every pupil in the system; that the use 
of visual supplements the spoken word ; that the preparation of lessons 
for television emphasizes creativeness on the part of the teacher, who 
has really a device here with which she can direct the attention of the 
pupil in a very effective way. 

Television gives the teacher a chance to magnify objects to any size 
that is needed in order to explain what is happening here. And it 
does not replace all the other things you are doing in education, but 
certainly it is a resource which can well take its place, along with all the 
other resources that become available to education. 

I am taking too much time. I would like to refer you to several 
pages in this report. 

We have listed here the results of achievement tests in arithmetic 
over our work so far with the project, and in every case the classes 
that are a combination of television and classroom teacher have 
achieved at a higher level than those taught by the classroom teacher 
without the help of television. 

We have also developed some points of view that I think anyone 
interested in television might want to consider, not because these are 
direct proved statements, but that they are points of view that should 
be considered and discussed and taken into account in terms of the use 
of television in education. 

It is obvious that television is a new process, and the effectiveness 
of television and the role it will ultimately attain, its impact upon 
instructional practices and concepts, will depend upon how intelli- 
gently and imaginatively it is used. 

I think one of the things that television gets criticized so much for 
is that there is always a discussion about whether television is an 
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attempt to do away with the teacher or to substitute a mechanical 
gadget in place of an intelligent human being to direct education. It 
is important to understand that a television set is a piece of equipment 
and not a teacher. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brish, are you about concluded? We have the 
Commissioner of Education here, and it is getting late. We have 
looked at the pamphlet you are reading from. We do not want to 
cut you off. e are glad to have you. 

. Brisu. I realize it is late. 

The CHarmrman. We appreciate having your explanation here. 
And the outline of your work in Washington County, Md., with your 
school system in connection with educational TV. 

Mr. Brisu. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We have with us now the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Derthick. 

Doctor, I understand that you are up here to testify in connection 
with this program. 

Now, we did receive a reply from Mr. Richardson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, on May 6, in which he said 
that the Department would stand on our reports. I do not find that 
we have received such reports. 
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STATEMENT OF L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR LEGISLATION; AND FRANKLIN DUNHAM, CHIEF, 
RADIO-TELEVISION SECTION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I have with me right now a letter 
under date of May 13, 1959, a statement reflecting the Department’s 
position on these bills, and I would be very glad to— 

The Cuatrman. Is that the report referred to in the prior letter? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. It is a statement of the Department’s 
position. And I would be very glad to read that into the record, if I 


may. 

The CuarrMan. We would be glad to have it. 

Dr. Dertruick. I might say that I have with me Ralph C. M. Flynt 

and Dr. Dunham, my colleagues, who are in a position to contribute 
testimony as needed. 
I cannot resist commenting, Mr. Chairman, on the testimony of 
Superintendent Brish of Washington County, Hagerstown, Md. I 
had t the privilege of visiting in his school system a few daysago. It 
is a very wonderful program, a most impressive program, and I am 
sure the committee will profit greatly from reviewing the pamphlet 
and other materials he has supplied. 

The CHatrman. Yes, and it was called to our attention by other 
witnesses, and as a matter of fact one suggested that it might be 
helpful to go out and personally observe his operation. 

r. DerTHIcK. It is worth doing. It is one of the best programs 
in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this letter and statement of the Department’s posi- 
tion, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, relates to 
H.R. 32 and FR. 1981, and H.R. 2926. 
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And I shall proceed to read this statement : 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 18, 1953. 

Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 29 
for a report on H.R. 32, a bill to amend the Communications Act of 1934 to 
assist in the establishment and improvement of certain television broadcasting 
facilities, of February 6 for a report on H.R. 1981, a bill to expedite the utiliza- 
tion of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult 
training programs, and of February 5 for a report on H.R. 2926, a bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 to establish a program of Federal matching 
grants for the construction of television facilities to be used for educational 
purposes. 

H.R. 32 would amend title III of the Communications Act of 1934 to authorize 
grants to State educational agencies, or institutions of higher education, State 
educational television commissions, and nonprofit organizations engaged in or 
encouraging educational television broadcasting, for establishing or improving 
television broadcasting facilities for educational purposes. The Commissioner 
of Education would be authorized to make one or more grants to any such agency 
or organization which applies therefore “in such amount as is determined * * * 
to be reasonable and necessary,” but not in excess of $1 million for any one 
State. “Establishing or improving television broadcasting facilities” is defined 
to mean the “acquisition and installation of apparatus necessary for television 
(including closed-circuit television) broadcasting or the improvement of tele- 
vision broadcasting, and does not include the construction or repair of structures 
to house such apparatus.” 

H.R. 1981 is similar to H.R. 82 in most respects, but limits the Federal as- 
sistance to facilities operated by State agencies responsible for public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

H.R. 2926 would amend the Communications Act of 1934 to authorize the ap- 
propriation of $10,000 to each State for the purpose of assisting in a survey to 
determine the need and to develop programs for the construction of educational 
television facilities and to authorize the appropriation of $1 million for each 
State to pay up to one-half of the estimated cost of construction of educational 
television facilities in each State, in accordance with a State plan submitted to 
the Secretary by either an “agency or officer responsible for the supervision of 
public education within that State, or a duly constituted State educational tele- 
vision agency.” In approving a State plan, the Secretary would determine “(1) 
that necessary funds to construct, operate, and maintain the educational televi- 
sion facilities will be available, (2) that the operation of such educational, tele- 
vision facilities will be under the control of (A) an agency or officer responsible 
for the supervision of public education within that State, or within a political 
subdivision thereof, (B) a duly constituted State educational television agency, 
(C) a college or university deriving its support in whole or in part from public 
revenues, or (D) a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or association organized 
and controlled by any agency, officer, college, or university referred to in * * * 
(A), (B), and (C) * * * if the primary purpose of such foundation, corporation, 
or association is to engage in or encourage educational television broadcasting,” 
and “(3) that such television facilities will be used only for educational pur- 
poses.” No grants would be made after the expiration of the 3-year period 
beginning on the date of the submission of the State plan. 

In its sixth report and order, dated April 14, 1952, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission set aside 242 channels (now 257) for the exclusive use of 
noncommercial educational television (representing approximately 12 percent 
of all channels available for television use in the United States). Each State 
and Territory, as well as the District of Columbia, was assigned the maximum 
number of channels then available to provide an opportunity for a minimum 
service deemed necessary for the use of the noncommercial educational use of a 
portion of the publicly owned television channels of our country. 

Under the provisions of the sixth report and order and further, undér the 
rules for operation adopted by the Commission, 32 States have called statewide 
conferences, set up State advisory commissions, and otherwise have taken action 
toward the development of educational television on a statewide basis. One 
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group of States, the southern conference of 16 States, has investigated the pos- 
sibilities of an interchange of program output within their area, in order to 
reduce costs of operation and avoid duplication of effort in subject matter fields 
of educational interest. 

Seven States have appropriated funds directly to support statewide educa- 
tional television operations—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, and Oregon. Many other States contributed indirectly to 
educational television stations and closed-circuit operations through appropria- 
tions to their State universities or in partial support of individual school 
systems. Among such university stations are those located at Michigan State 
University, the University of Wisconsin, the University of Nebraska, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the University of Illinois, Oregon State College, and 
Ohio State University. The University of Minnesota, the University of Utah, 
the University of Georgia, and the University of Arizona are all now building 
or operating stations. Expenditures for educational television via closed circuit 
within campus are made for those programs carried on by at least 50 more 
institutions. 

During the 6-year period of the development of educational television, 42 
noncommercial educational stations have come on the air and some 16 are in 
process of building or preparatory to building. Another group of approximately 
22 locations are in the planning stage. 

Research to date indicates that television is a practical means of transmitting 
a wide variety of knowledge and skills and possesses the potential of serving 
educational needs existing both within and beyond the classroom. Educational 
television, however, is still largely in the stage of experiment and planning, 
as indicated by this report. 

Closed-circuit construction for educational television, from present reports, 
is increasing at a fast rate in all parts of the country. There is evidence of 
a steady growth of interest in every phase of educational television from pre- 
school to university extension, and further evidence at hand shows that it will 
continue to elicit and deserve public support and approval. 

The Radio-Television Services Section of the Office of Education bas played 
an active role in both the promotion and evaluation of educational television. 
It will continue to be of such assistance. Title VII of Public Law 85-864, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, authorizes the Commisioner of Educa- 
tion, through grants or contracts, to conduct, assist, and foster research and 
experimentation in the use of television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
media for educational purposes. It also authorizes him to make studies and 
surveys to determine the need for increased utilization of these media by State 
or local educational agencies and institutions of higher learning and to make 
available to them the results of research in this field. The program thus 
authorized is being rapidly and vigorously developed by the Office of Education. 

We have no information indicating that a Federal program, such as these bills 
would provide, is necessary to assure continuing development of educational 
television, or that there is an inability to finance the acquisition and installation 
of transmitting equipment. Some States have as yet taken no steps to initiate 
the necessary planning for utilizing television in their educational programs and 
some States have moved more slowly than others in carrying their planning 
to the point of actual operation of facilities. It is our view that for the present, 
at least, Federal assistance in the development of educational television is most 
effectively rendered through the assignment of transmitting channels for edu- 
cational use, the general encouragement of ultra high frequency transmission, 
and study and research in the utilization of television for educational purposes. 

Although our reservations with respect to the proposed legislation apply equally 
to all three bills, the administrative provisions of H.R. 2926 are preferred. The 
requirement for submission of a State plan for the utilization of Federal funds is 
a sound one. We also believe that the requirement for State matching of 
Federal grants is desirable. With respect to each of the instant bills, it should 
be noted that, while they limit to $1 million the amount of grants for television 
facilities in any one State, they do not establish, or provide any guide for estab- 
lishing, a reasonable and equitable method for allocating the total funds avail- 
able among the States. 

For the reasons discussed above, and in the light of the healthy and con- 
tinued growth of educational television, though the purpose of the bills is 
laudable in intent, we recommend that neither H.R. 32, H.R. 1981, nor H.R. 
2926 be enacted. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 

mission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Etxiot L. RicHarpson, Acting Secretary. 

The Cuamrman. Doyou have any further statement ? 

Mr. Dertuick. No, sir. That statement reflects the position of the 
Department. 

The Cuarrman. I gather that you have indicated a strong desire 
for an effective educational television program. 

Mr. Dertuick. We certainly do. 

The CHarrman. And you indicate there is a great need for the 
advancement of this medium of education ¢ 

Mr. Dertuicx. That is true. 

The CuamrMan. But with the explanation which you have given, 
you say that none of the bills would accomplish what you think 
should be the purpose and the objectives. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I file a very recent publication from the Office 
of Education on television in education, which further indicates our 
interests ? 

The Cuarrman. We will be happy to have it. 

Mr. Derruics. In simple terms, Mr. Chairman, we feel that this 
is such a new field that a is much to be done by way of research 
and experimentation and demonstration and programing before such 
large funds should be spent on physical equipment and facilities. 

We have called attention, in our testimony or our statement here to 
you, about title VIT of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, in 
which the Congress has authorized $18 million to conduct surveys and 
demonstrations and to provide for dissemination of the results of 
activities in this field, in developing know-how and developing infor- 
mation and methods and procedures that are sound. e feel that 
this is a forerunner to the kind of expansion that these bills suggest. 
And that is why in this statement we make the point that for the 
present we take this position. 

The Cuamrman. What progress are you making with the $18 mil- 
lion that you have referred to? 

Mr. Dertuick. This bill was passed last September, and we im- 
mediately, under the requirement of the bill, appointed a national 
advisory committee composed of some of the best experts in the coun- 
try. We have invited proposals for research projects, and we have 
taken measures—all of this is done with the approval of the advisory 
committee—to approve a number of projects to date, and we have 
introduced a number of measures for disseminating results of research 
already completed. 

I might call on Dr. Norberg, who has headed up our staff for title 
VII, to give some detailed information, Mr. Chairman, in response to 
your question about the  progrees we have made. 

Dr. Norserec. Well, I could add very briefly, Mr. Chairman, that 
the second meeting of the advisory committee was held yesterday. 
We approved 35 research projects at the previous meeting held in 
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March. Yesterday we approved 34 additional projects, subject to 
availability of funds. 

The Cuarrman. Now, just a minute. You said you had a meeting 
yesterday. You approved 35 research projects? 

Dr. Norserc. I am sorry. Yesterday we approved 34. 

At the meeting in March we approved 35. That makes a total of 
69 research projects, involving total expenditures in excess of $5 
million, which have been approved by the advisory committee up to 
this time. 

Mr. Bennett. Would you explain the nature of those projects! 
What is a typical project? 

Dr. Norserc. They vary very widely in their content. I can say 
that approximately half of them have to do with research connected 
with the use of television in education, indicating a very widespread 
interest in research in this area. 

Mr. Brennetr. Who are the people who would be conducting this 
research ? 

Dr. Norserc. A majority of these research projects will be con- 
ducted by people in colleges and universities. Sais of the projects 
are being conducted by public school systems, and in two or three 
cases State departments of education. 

Mr. Bennetr. What are you doing with the other $13 million ? 

Dr. Norserc. Well, the commen tae 3 more years to go. We an- 
ticipate spreading out this expenditure over a period of time. 

Mr. Rauteu Frynt. May I say the authorization for the first year is 
only $3 million, and for each of the succeeding only $5 million. So 
we are rationed by the authorization. It is $3 million, $5 million, $5 
million, and $5 million over a 4-year period. 

The Cuatrman. How did you get $18 million to start with, then? 

Mr. Derruicsk. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to say that $18 mil- 
lion is on hand now. I meant that the bill authorized a total of $18 
million. Iamsorry I did not make that clear. 

The Cuarrman. How much has been appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Dertuick. We have a million oa a half for the first year. 
Then the House has acted favorably on the recommendation of the 
appropriations subcommittee for $3 million for the second year. 

Mr. Bennett. You have committed more than that under your 69 
programs, have you not? ; 

Dr. Norserc. That is true. Of course, these projects have been ap- 
proved, subject to availability of funds. 

Mr. Derruick. You see, Mr. Chairman, these projects maybe will 
run for 2 or 3 years, and the contracts are signed subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. But we have funds on hand to pay for the immedi- 
ate period. 

The Cuarrman. Would you supply us with a list of the projects 
that have been approved and the amounts approved for each project? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes,sir. We will be glad to do that. 

The Cuarrman, Of these 69 projects. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. And there will be descriptive titles for 
each project, so that the committee can have a feel for the nature of 
this work and its significance. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Proposals approved by the new educational media advisory committee, Mar. 5-6, 
1959 








The University of Texas, Austin, Tex_-_- 


Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison Wis- - 


John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. 


University of Utah, State College of 
Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Boston University, Boston Mass 


Maine State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind--_ 


University of Houston, Houston, Tex. - - 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla_- 


University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hunter College, New York, N.Y 


Baylor Medical College, Houston, Tex-- 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Station WGBH-TV), Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Twin City Area Educational Television 
Corp., St. Paul, Minn. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif... 


See footnote at end of table. 


Funds obli- 
gated from 
fiscal year 
1959 appro- 
priation 





A proposal for experimentation in the wider use 
of faculty resources among a number of institu- 
tions by means of a closed-circuit microwave 
system. 

An analysis of the ways the application of the 
new communications media may improve 
teacher preparation, especially in the fields of 
language, science, and mathematics. 

The audiovisual media teacher-training evalua- 
tion project—An investigation and evaluation 
of more efficient ways of appraising teachers in 
training and inservice of ways in which to im- 
prove their day-to-day classroom learning ac- 
tivities and procedures through the means of 
audiovisual media. 

An experimental evaluation of audiovisual 
methods: Changing attitudes toward educa- 
tion. 

A study of the use of telecasts of public school 
classes for demonstrating to students of educa- 
tion principles of human behavior and teach- 
ing techniques. 

The integration of sciences teaching by televi- 
sion into the elementary school program. 

The identification and evaluation of an economi- 
cal and practical method of providing intellec- 
tural stimulation to gifted pupils in small 
secondary schools through a televised instruc- 
tional program. 

The development and evaluation of sound film- 
strips for improving teacher-pupil contacts in 
the classroom. 

Studies of patterns of influence in the school situ- 
ation as they affect the use of audiovisual ma- 
terials. 

An experimental examination of a university 
faculty’s involvement in an improvement of 
teaching project utilizing the video tape re- 
corder, and of the effects of this project on the 
faculty’s attitude toward instructional tele- 
vision. 

A field experiment in the summertime use of 
open circuit television instruction to bridge 
the gap between high school and college. 

Experimentation and development of new and 
more effective techniques and methods for 
training teachers in and presenting academic 
subject matter through the special media of 
television and video tapes in the health 
sciences. 

The use of television for improving teacher train- 
ing and for improving measures of student 
teaching performance. 

Teaching human physiology via a data broad- 
cast system. 

The effectiveness of closed circuit television in 
teacher education. 

An experimental study of patterns for improv- 
ing the preparation of preservice teachers in 
the use of audiovisual materials and of the 
effects of optimal pupil learning and teacher 


use. 

The out-of-classroom audience of WGBH-TV: 
A study of the relationship of motivations in 
viewing and amount of learning. 

An investigation of the relative effectiveness of 
certain specific TV techniques on learning. 

The effectiveness of filmed science courses in 
public secondary schools. 

Television utilization in the observation pro- 
gram for teacher education. 
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Proposals approved by the new educational media advisory committee, Mar. 5-6, 
1959—Continued 


Source 


| 
Educational Radio and TV _ Depart- | 
ment, General Extension Division, | 
Oregon State System of Higher Edu- | 
cation, Corvallis, Oreg. | 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash_} 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg_-_. __| 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich 


Pinellas County Board of Public In- 
struction, Clearwater, Fla. 





The University of Akron, Akron, Ohio - 


University of Utah and Salt Lake City 
Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


University of Georgia, College of Educa- 
tion, Athens, Ga. | 


Purdue Research Foundation, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind 

Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y __. 


—— State University, Columbus, 
io. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass- 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla_ 





s ‘ . | 
An experiment in the use of educational broad- 


casting to meet the growing needs of the junior 
college program for the youth in Oregon. 


A comparative evaluation of two modern methods 


for teaching a spoken language. 


A study of resistance to television for educational | 


urposes: Its nature, purpose, and control. 


The modern language audiovisual project. _____- 


The provision of preschool experiences via edu- 
cational television to orient and motivate 
children entering grade one and to facilitate 
their adjustment to group activities. 

Production and use of classrooms on film versus 
tradional observations in teacher education. 


eae superior student by making the | 
ussian available in the elementary | 


study of 
school curriculum via television. 


A study of preservice teacher education in the | 


use of media of mass communication for class- 
room instruction. 

Preparation and evaluation in use of a series of 
brief films of selected demonstrations from the 
introductory college physics course. 

New instruction media: Self-instruction, guided 
instruction, and the role of the teacher. 


A study to determine the relative effectiveness | 


of the use of a series of filmed demonstrations 
in teacher education for a new high school 
mathematics curriculum. 

An experimental study of the influence of the 
superior teacher using television as a trans- 
mission facility. 

Experimental development of a mobile labora- 
tory of new media of instruction for use in the 
inservice education of teachers in mathematics 
and science. 

An analysis of the behavioral processes involved 


in self-instruction with ‘‘teaching machines.”’ | 
direct | 


Selected vicarious experiences versus 
observational experiences of preservice teach- 


ers in the foundation areas of professional | 


preparation at the University of Oklahoma. 


1 Initial obligation to be charged against fiscal year 1960 appropriation. 





Funds obli- 
gated from 
} fiscal year 
1959 appro- 
priation 


(4) 


(4) 


10, 000 
27, 000 


1, 206, 610 


PROPOSALS APPROVED BY THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MEDIA ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 


May 12, 1959* 


American Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Increasing Learning from TV 
Courses by Use of Integrated Self-Scoring Instructional Quiz Materials and 


“Practice Machines.” 


The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.: The Eiementary School Training Pro- 


gram in Scientific Inquiry. 


Santa Barbara High School District, Santa Barbara, Calif.: Evaluation of 
Junior High School Foreign Language Instruction With Various Degrees of 


Hlectronic Media. 


University of California, Los Angeles, Calif.: Group Measurement of Emotional 


Responses to Film. 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.: A Study of Closed-Circuit Television 
as a Teaching Technique for Speech Improvement in the Public School System. 
University of Alabama, University, Ala.: A Research Project To Determine the 
Effects of a Varied Amount of Exposure to Laboratory Participation in Con- 
junction With a Course as Taught via Educational Television. 


1 These proposals are to be negotiated and are subject to the availability of funds. 
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Michigan State University, Bast Lansing, Mich.: Development of Problem Solving 
Ability and Learning of Relevant-Irrelevant Information Through Film and 
TV Versions of a Strength of Materials Testing Laboratory. 

University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.: Improving the Quality of Teacher 
Performance by Use of the Video Tape Recorder. 

Metropolitan Pittsburgh Educational Television Stations, Pittsburgh, Pa. : Stimu- 
lating Pupil Participation in the Learning Process by Techniques of Suspense, 
Anticipation, and Competition in Television Instruction, 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y.: The Development of Animated 
Films to Facilitate Creative Space Perception. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: An Investigation of the 
Improvement of Informational Filmstrips and the Derivation of Principles 
Relating to the Effectiveness of These Media. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.: A Study To Determine Specific 
Sources of Resistance to the Use of Audiovisual Materials by College and 
University Teachers, and the Development of Procedures for Overcoming Bar- 
riers to Optimum Use. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.: Development of Methods and Materials To 
Facilitate Foreign Language Instruction in Blementary Schools. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg.: A Study of the Effectiveness of 
Audiovisual Materials When Prepared According to the Principles of Motiva- 
tional Research. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: An Investigation of the 
Improvement of Informational Motion Pictures and the Derivation of Principles 
Relating to the Effectiveness of These Media. 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex.: Experimentation in the Adaptation of the 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projector Utilizing 200 Transparencies and 800 Overlays 
in the Teaching of Engineering Descriptive Geometry Curriculums. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.: An Experiment To Determine the Values of 
Using Amplified Telephone Interviews With Significant People To Enrich Cer- 
tain College Courses. 

Florida A. & M. University, Tallahassee, Fla.: An exploratory Investigation of 
Perceptual Reactions of Southern Undergraduate Negroes to Visual Material 
Depicting Various Groupings of Ethnic Subjects. 

Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, Boston, Mass.: Massachusetts Council 
for Public Schools, FLES and Film Project—Teacher Training Division. 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Urbana, Ill.: Understanding 
Media. 

Grambling College, Grambling, La.: A Comparative Study of the Effectiveness 
of Three Techniques of Film Utilization in Teaching a Selected Group of 
Educable Mentally Retarded Children Enrolled in Public Schools in Louisiana. 

Station WHAD, University of Oklahoma, and KETA-TV, Norman, Okla.: A 
Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Selected Approaches to the In-Service 
Education of Teachers in the Utilization of In-School Radio and Television 
Broadcasts. 

Compton College, Compton, Calif.: Effects of Integration of Instructional Tele- 
vision and the Teacher on Pupil-Teacher Interaction and Pupil Achieve- 
ment: A Comparative Study of Three Approaches to Teeching English Compo- 
sition to College Freshmen. 

University of Houston, Houston, Tex.: The Effectiveness of Teaching High 
School Physics by Television as Determined by Certain Varying Conditions. 
Center for Continuing Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.: An Eval- 

uation of Communication Media Used in the Adult Liberal Studies Program. 

New. Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex.: Improving Language 
Arts of Bilinguals Through Audiovisual Means. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa.: Magnetic Recordings and 
Visual Displays as Aids in Teaching Introductory Psychology to College 
Students. 

Fontana Unified School District, Fontana, Calif.: The Use of Closed-Circuit 
Television as a Means of Improving Teacher Effectiveness. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: Testing the Effectiveness of Two-Pur- 
pose Television Programs in Contributing to Both Teacher and Pupil Learn- 

‘ ing (Elementary Science). 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich.: Improvement of College Instruction 
in Biology Through the Use of Recorded Lectures To Increase Student-Senior 
Staff Member Contract. 
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Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: An Experimental Project 
for Appraising the Effectiveness of a Televised Program Series on Reading In- 
struction Developed Through the Involvement of Teachers and Parents. ; 

New York University College of Dentistry, New York, N.Y.: An Experimental 
Study Utilizing Closed-Circuit Television in the Teaching of Dental Tech- 
niques. 

New York State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y.: New Media for the 
Improvement of Mathematics and Science Instruction. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: The Measurement of the 

Effectiveness of the Documentary Sound Film as a Supplement in the Teach- 


ing of Methods to College Students Being Prepared To Teach in the Secondary 
Schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE, New EpucaTIoNAL MEpIA ProGRAM 
(Title VII, National Defense Education Act) 


Clayton H. Brace, assistant to the president, Aladdin Broadcasting Corp., 131 
Speer Boulevard, Denver, Colo. 

Dr, Lawrence G. Derthick, Chairman, U.S. Commissioner of Education, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Scott Fletcher, president, the Fund for Adult Education, 200 Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Elizabeth Golterman, director, Division of Audiovisual Education, Board of 
Education, 1517 South Theresa Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Leland Hazard, director-consultant, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co , 1 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richard B. Hull, director, radio and TV broadcasting, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Harry C. Kelly, Assistant Director, National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. 


L. C. Larson, director, Audiovisual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Ralph McGill, editor, the Atlanta Constitution, the Constitution Publishing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Austin Meadows, assistant superintendent, Alabama State Department of In- 
struction, Montgomery, Ala. 


Wanda Mitchell, television project, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Th. 


Howard Nostrand, executive officer, Department of Languages and Literature, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O. P., president, Providence College, Providence, 
B.I. 


The Cuarrman. I suppose, if it goes to the University of Ohio, it 
would be conducted by that institution ? ’ 

Mr. Derrick. That is correct. We can indicate the institutions 
and Agencies that have assumed responsibility for each of these proj- 
ects ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. You have laid down some guidelines for the project, 
have you not; what areas it should go into? 

Mr. Dertruick. Yes, sir. It might be helpful, Mr. Chairman, for 
us to file with you the names of this Advisory Committee. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Leland Hazard is here today. Is he a mem- 
ber of the Committee ? 

Mr. Derruick. He is a member. 

The Cuatrman. Who is the Chairman of the Committee ? 
41330—59——14 
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Mr. Derruick. The law provides that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion serve as Chairman. But there are 14 members, one designated 
from the National Science Foundation, and the others appointed. We 
had about 400 names recommended to us and, from these 400 names, 
we selected 12 top people of unusual prestige and reputation. And 
significant of the importance of this undertaking is the fact that not 
a single person turned us down. 

We started with Chancellor Seaborg of the University of Califor- 
nia and went down the list. Everyone accepted immediately upon 
being asked, which was a very unusual experience. 

The CuatrMan. This would indicate that the Department was 
thinking in terms of 3 or more years away before you would have any 
suggestions regarding the Federal Government participation in such 
a agg om : 

fr. Derruick. Well, not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. When we 
say for the present, we do want to give ourselves time to move into 
this program and to begin to get the findings of this research and to 
develop sources for scientific information. I cannot say just how 
long would be required for us to take a position, but we certainly 
would take a position as soon as the circumstances justified. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you mentioned a moment ago some 3 years. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. This program involves 4 years. This is 
a 4-year program. 

The Cuarrman. I might say the first year has about gone. 

Mr. Drrruicx. Yes, sir. But it might well be that at the end of 
2 to 3 years we would be in a position, with enough findings, to declare 
a position on it. 

Mr. Flynt reminds me of a point for emphasis. Under the law 
we are required to disseminate the findings just as rapidly as they 
become available. 

Mr. Fiynt. Commissioner Derthick, I would like to inquire if 
certain of the institutions which have been represented by spokesmen 
here in the last 2 days are approved in the projects which have been 
tentatively approved to date. For example, the University of Ohio. 

Mr. Derruick. Dr. Norberg, do you havea list here ? 

Dr. Norserc. Yes, sir; I do have a list that would indicate insti- 
tutions to which grants have been approved. Ohio State University 
is one of those institutions. 

Mr. Fiynt. The University of Texas? 

Dr. Norserc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiynt. The University of North Carolina ? 

Dr. Norserc. I believe that is included in the list of grants that 
were approved yesterday. I would have to check on that. 

Mr. Fiynr. The University of Alabama ? 

Dr. Noreere. I believe not. 

Mr. Fiynr. You do not think the University of Alabama is used. 
I wonder if it would be possible just to read off the list ? 

Mr. Derrnick. Mr. Chairman, I gather that he does not have the 
complete list here today, but we will be glad to supply that. 

Dr. Norserc. Commissioner, I do have a list with me. I do not 
know whether you want that information now or not. 

Mr. Raurw Fiynv. May I say the Committee only concluded its 
deliberations yesterday, late, and I think there is some question 
whether we really closed it up in accordance with the will of the 
Committee. 
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Mr. Drerruick. There are certain things that must be done, such 
as contacting the institutions, and so forth. 

May we say, Mr. Chairman, that we will supply the list from last 
March immediately and the list that the Committee reviewed yester- 
day just as soon as possible ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Are these grants based upon applications which are 
on file? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir; very complete and detailed applications. 

The CHairman. How many total applications did you receive, 
Doctor? 

Mr. Dertuick. Dr. Norberg, for the metting in March and the 
meeting yesterday and the day before, the grand total of applications 
received ¢ 

Dr. Norserc. For the meeting in March, we selected our apptica- 
tions from 205. 

Mr. Dertuick. That would be the 34 from 204 applications. 

Dr. Nornerc. And at the meeting yesterday we selected them from 
a total of 146. 

Mr. Derruick. So, 351 would be the total number of applications, 
which is another indication of the great interest in the research aspect. 

Mr. Fiynt. I have one additional question, Dr. Derthick. From 
what you know of the program thus far, the tentative program thus 
far, would you be inclined to be more favorable toward loans, grants, 
or programs of matching funds? 

Mr. Dertuick. You say grants, loans, or matching funds? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derruick. We are, generally speaking, inclined toward match- 
ing funds when programs of this kind are projected. 

Mr. Flynt, would you like to make a contribution to that statement ¢ 

Mr. Ratru Ftiynt. I think, Representative Flynt, perhaps we 
might say also there is another possible consideration, and that is 
whether ultimately the Office and the Department might be very 
much interested in the programing side as against the equipment side. 
I think also, as Commissioner Derthick has said, we have stood his- 
torically for the matching grant. But certainly, out of this research 
is obviously going to bring up for consideration the question of which 
is more important, to equip them initially, or to give them assistance 
in programing, which has been thé most difficult problem they have 
faced so far in those universities which have established stations. 

Mr. Derruicx. With all of the possibilities for this program—and 
we are as eager and as enthusiastic and as heavily involved as any 
agency in it, but with all of its problems—one of the greatest hazards, 
of course, is to have equipment that people do not know how to-use 
effectively. That is our concern. 

The Cuarrman. You say that is Arkansas? I misunderstood you. 
Because there has been some testimony that Arkansas has an experi- 
mental program underway. 

Mr. Derruicx. No; I did not mean to say Arkansas. 

The Cuarrman. I understood they did have some kind of a pro- 
gram that emanates out of one of the institutions, but I have not had 
enough information on it, and I thought you were referring to that. 

Mr. Fiynr. Is there anything that you feel could be accomplished 
by a system of education through television that could not actually 
be accomplished through a series of educational films? 
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-:Mr. Derruicx. I am not sure that I got your question, Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Fiynt. My thought was this: There has been an opportunity 
to. develop the distribution and dissemination of educational films. It 
probably has not been exploited up to this date to the extent that it 
might have been. a2 

Is it your feeling that a system of educational television holds a 
greater potential than that which might be held by, say, a system of 
educational films? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. Each one has much merit, and I think both 
belong in the program, and I do not know that I would rate one above 
the other. Each one is essential and does have a place. 

«Mr. Fiynr. Do you think they are substantially comparable? 

Mr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. I might ask my colleagues, who are tech- 
nical experts in the field, to contribute. Dr. Dunham? 

Dr. DunHam. Ina good many places, of course, you can take an edu- 
cational film and put it on television and use it over and over and over 
for many places of reception. On the other hand, when a single class 
wants to investigate a single subject, an educational film pinpoints the 
subject that you want to illustrate. And so they both have their 
real purpose and real use in schools, and probably will continue to 
have. 

Mr. Fiynr. I mention that because of my recollection, during my 
military service, of the great use which was made of the employment 
of training aids in the nature of filmstrips and films or motion pic- 
tures, which made it possible to bring to a small group, even on a com- 
pany level, or perhaps even smaller than company level, the best in- 
struction that was available to be offered on any given subject. 

Mr. Rateu Fiynt. Might I say that, in the beginning in the middle 
thirties, we operated a script exchange on educational radio, and dur- 
ing World War IT we-spent $5 million making training films for war 
production workers, and the Federal Government is still realizing 
some returns, even 15 years later, on it. 

The first venture in support of television was the grant by the Ford 
Foundation for the research center at Ann Arbor. 

As Dr. Dunham indicates, there is another dimension to this, which 
is the live telecast. But I think, out of all this panoply of research 
projects, we will have some definitive results. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Commissioner, to sum up your position, you feel 
that we do not have enough facts and information available as to how 
educational television should be programed to justify a rapid or accel- 
erated expenditure for broadcasting equipment at this particular 
point ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. That pretty well sums up our view. 

Mr. Bennetr. And do you also feel that it might be detrimental in 
some respects if the Federal Government were to jump into this area 
at this point with unlimited money available for construction of the 
transmitting stations; that you might have people in States rushing 
in to get part of the Federal money to build transmitters when they are 
not sure of just how they would use them? And would it not possibly 
be to their disadvantage and to the disadvantage of the entire program 
to rush it, so to speak ? 


_ Mr. Derrnicr. Yes, sir. We think that would be premature at this 
time. 
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Mr. Bennett. There is not any question but that, if Federal funds 
were made available, almost every State is going to try to find ways 
and means to utilize their share of the money. At least, that is the 
commonsense practice, and I have no criticism of that. 

If Michigan were going to get a million dollars, I am sure they 
would be justified i in tr ying to find w ays and means of building a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of transmitting equipment. But do you think that 
the whole program is suffering or being retarded because of any lack 
of Federal money in the area of building these stations ? 

Mr. Derruick. Of course, our formal statement indicates a great 
deal of progress in the country. Of course, our point of view is that 
the money that we are spending under title VII is a much sounder 
way to spend money at this point rather than in terms of equipment. 
When one thinks of the whole country, there could be given cases 
where this money on a matching basis might be well used. But we 
think that it would be premature and an unsound approach to.go into 
this type of program.at the present time. 

Mr. Bennett. I can see your point. For example, in the case of 
North Carolina, where they are far advanced over most other States 
in this particular area, they might very well use advantageously some 
Federal money if they could get. it. But there are 49 other States, most 
of whom are not as far advanced in this field as North Carolina, or 
possibly Alabama, or Michigan. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. I want to be fair and openminded, and 
that is why I have made the point, and you have emphasized it very 
clearly. 

Mr. Bennett. So that, generally speaking, no one is going to suffer. 
I mean the whole program is not going to suffer if we wait with the 
consideration of this great program until you know more about all 
of the areas or programing and how you are going to do it and how 
you can do it to the best advantage of everybody concerned. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. I think if we are successful—and we ex- 
pect to be successful in our research approach—so many impressive 
findings are going to come out, and we are going to disseminate those 
findings on such a broad scale that the program of establishing sta- 
tions and providing equipment will then be greatly accelerated. 

Mr. Youncer. I just have one question, one comment. 

The reason that I feel the Federal Government might well go slow 
at the present time is because they are making great advances in tele- 
vision equipment. 

Personally,. I think that the whole program would be greatly bene- 
fited by color. I am a great advocate of color. I have observed it, 
and I think that, even in the regular television, color adds at least 
100 percent to the attractiveness of televi ision, and I think that you 
might find, if you put in equipment now, you are going to find in ‘a 
year or two that you may want to throw all of that equipment. out 
and get new equipment. 

Mr. Derruicx. I might defer to one of my colleagues here, who-is 
well qualified to react to that, Dr. Dunham. 

Dr. Dunnam. Mr. Younger, your comment is certainly very well 
placed. For a good many scientific programs, color seems almost 
essential, and all the medical schools in the country now who use 
television—and some 12 of them do—insist on-color. There is‘not'a 
single black-and-white operation in a medical school. 
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Mr. Youneer. I think it will be generally used in a few years, and 
I think that money spent now on black and white would be like a 
model T Ford in a few years. 

That is all Ihave, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuamrmMan. Commissioner, do I understand it is contemplated 
in this research program that the Government is going to dictate to 
these institutions who promote educational TV the kinds of programs 
that they should use ? 

Mr. Derruick. No, sir. The Office of Education, through its 
Advisory Committee, a very distinguished Advisory Committee, 
representing the profession and the public, will take the proposals 
that are submitted from the best minds in this country on research, 
and on the recommendation of this Advisory Committee we will 
approve the highest priority projects with the greatest promise. Then 
we will take the findings for dissemination, still on the advice of the 
committee—we cannot take a final action without the approval of 
this committee. 

On the basis of the findings, and with the approval of the com- 
mittee, we expect to disseminate what the best researchers have found 
as to methods and procedures and techniques. So we shall not be in 
any way dictating programs or designing programs. We shall sim- 
ply be disseminating the best ideas and findings that are obtained. 

The CHarrman. You seemed to be quite concerned with the pro- 
gram side. Mr. Bennett asked you some questions about it, which 
indicated that that is what you had in mind, that you were concerned 
about that phase of it. 

Mr. Derruick. I am reflecting, Mr. Chairman, the view of many 
professionally competent people in this field, that we do think that we 
are in such early stages, and there is so much that we do not know, 
that much more know-how needs to be developed. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ? 

I did not intend to imply that I felt the Federal Government or 
your Department should in its studies of programing exercise or even 
recommend what should go into programs. I certainly do not think 
that you feel that way. I hope not. 

Mr. Derruick. No,sir. No,indeed. Far from it. 

Mr. Bennett. My understanding of what you would propose to 
study is the methods and the techniques of putting over whatever 
kind of educational program is to be phospriennea. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. And we would use the best research 
sources in this country, in the State departments of education and in 
the higher institutions of learning, to do that. 

Mr. Bennetr. And all you would do would be to recommend to the 
Congress and the public or make recommendations on the basis of the 
studies that you had made or that had been made for you by these 
project groups. 

Mr. Derruick. That is right, and then the institutions would use or 
not use the findings, as they saw fit. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the need for facilities has been presented 
here and the problem is: How are they going to get the facilities? 
The question of obtaining the facilities for them. 

I am not impressed at all with the statement that there is a lack 
of organization and ability to accomplish the purpose. In the hear- 
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ing thus far, we have had some very great men, outstanding educators, 
before this committee. They testified yesterday and today, and there 
has been a good record made, that there is not any question of having 
the ability of accomplishing it. It is rather the question of getting 
the facilities to make possible further accomplishments. There has 
not even been any indication of the lack of any ability on the > of 
the institutions or the organizations that are to be responsible for this 
program of carrying it out. So, for that reason, it looks to me like the 

osition that is presented here is pretty much out of tune with what 
fons been said here all day yesterday and today. 

That is the thing that bothers me a little bit about your testimony 
here today. 

Mr. Dertuick. Well, Mr. Chairman, what we are trying to do is to 
give you our best judgment, and, of course, the committee will have 
to weigh our evidence against all the other evidence that it has in 
forming its decision. 

The Cuarrman. I appreciate that. And it is your responsibility 
to give us the best judgment you have on the subject. 

Any further questions ? 

By the way, Mr. Flynt, I suppose this would be all right on the 
record: Have you been able to rake up any kindship, as we say down 
in my part of the country, with Mr. Flynt from Georgia ? 

Mr. Ratex Frynt. Ido not know whether he is willing to admit it, 


Mr. Chairman. Weare from the same State. 
Mr. Fiynrt. I would be delighted to. 
The Cnarrman. Thank you for your appearance. 
Mr. Derruickx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It certainly has been 


a privilege to come up. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Richard Hull, a member of the Advisory Board 
just referred to by Dr. Derthick, is here. 

Mr. Hull, did you have a comment that you wished to make ? 

Mr. Hut (Richard Hull, member, Advisory Committee). I would 
like, Mr. Chairman, just to say one thing for the record, because, in my 
personal conclusion, listening to this, the testimony of the Commis- 
sioner and his group, I detected an implication I know he did not mean 
to convey. As a member of the Advisory Committee on Title VI, to 
my knowledge there-is no relationship whatsoever between the atti- 
tudes of that committee and the posture which the Office of Educa- 
tion takes on this issue. They are mutually exclusive, in the minds of 
the committee, at least, since we have never reviewed the posture which 
the office assumes. 

Mr. Bennett. It is not clear to me what you mean by that. Could 
you put it in simple language? 

Mr. Hutu. As I listened to the testimony just heard, sir, it seemed 
to me that there was an unconscious implication of a relationship 
between the posture which Dr. Derthick assumed and the work of 
the Title VII Committee, with its researches in television and other 
of the new media. 

I am merely suggesting that, as far as I am concerned, as a com- 
mittee member, they are mutually exclusive; that the position of the 
Office does not arise from the activity of the committee, present or 
contempated, insofar as the committee is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. I did not myself get any implication from Dr. 
Derthick’s testimony that the position of the Department was arrived 
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at on the basis of any action or suggestion made by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of which you area member, and I suppose that is what you were 
trying to make clear? 

Mr. Huxt. I wanted to make the point quite clear. And then let 
me make just one other point. 

Mr. Bennett. Has the Advisory Committee taken a position on 
this legislation ? 

Mr. Hutu. It has not. 

Mr. Bennett. I did not assume that it had. 

Mr. Hutt. It has not, and I wanted to make it quite clear that 
it had not. 

The CuarrMan. But individual members have ? 

Mr. Huw. Yes,sir. This is quite right. 

The Cuartrman. We had one witness who testified here today who 
is a member, Mr. Hazard. He was referred to a moment ago. 

Mr. Huu. Yes,sir. So his position is clear, and I would assume the 
same position. 

The Cuarrman. Have you taken a position on it ? 

Mr. Huiit. My own position is that this money is the most 
catalytic force which could now occur to bring forth television into 
the workable posture it should have in the time of educational crisis 
we are going to face in 1963 to 1970. I base that opinion and a year- 
and-a-half survey I undertook for the Ford Foundation, where I 
visited all the stations on.the air, planned and planning, and all the 
closed circuits. So this isnot an idle opinion. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you think if the equipment which 
this money is supposed to obtain could be obtained by the various 
States, under the same program or some similar program, then the 
research referred to, as authorized in title VII, could very quickly 
produce much greater results? 

Mr. Hutz. 1 would see a perfect juxtaposition of the two. This is 
why it is a privilege to work with Dr. Derthick on this committee. 

The Cuatrman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Hutt. I am the director of radio and television for Ohio State 
University and the president of the Ohio Council on Educational Tele- 
vision. I formerly was director of WOI at Iowa State College, which 
was the first educational television station on the air in this country, in 
1950. 

Mr. Bennett. Are you short of money in Ohio on this? 

Mr. Hut. Yes, sir. In Ohio, sir, we are, as Dr. Fawcett indicated, 
from 2 to 4 years, in terms of State financing, from bringing a network 
into being. We have network plans complete, four States partially ac- 
tivated and, as a matter of fact, they are on the air, except one which 
is engineering-testing; four out of the nine channels which were al- 
located to the State. But from personal experience I can testify 
there will be no interconnection, no networking, unless we had some- 
thing like a one-time downpayment from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bennett. Is there money in this legislation for a network? I 
did not understand that. 

Mr. Huu. To the best of our knowledge, there is money in our 
legislature at this moment, about $50,000, for an engineering study 
which would work out the final details of a network. 

The Cuarrman. You mean a net work for Ohio? 
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Mr. Huu. For Ohio, interconnecting all the colleges and the 
schools. 

The Cuatrman. This is closed circuit? 

Mr. Huu. This would be open circuit. We would have nine sta- 
tions if the network came to full bloom, so that campus was inter- 
connected with campus, nine transmitters, in much the same way as 
Alabama now has for its three. 

The CHarrman. In other words, there would be nine transmitter 
stations ? 

Mr. Hutu. Nine transmitter stations. 

Mr. Bennett. You have four educational stations in operation ? 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir. We have one at Ohio State University, 
another at Miami University, and at Cincinnati, and another one test- 
ing in Toledo, Ohio, and five additional ones on the drawing board. 

Mr. Bennerr. What you want is, Federal money to connect them 
up? 
Mr. Huuz. That is the primary purpose, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. How much could that cost ? 

Mr. Hutu. It could cost plus or minus $4 million. 

Mr. Bennett. $4 million would not do the job for you, then? 

Mr. Huu. No; of course it would not do the job. It would.be con- 
tributory in terms of what I would like to call a downpayment. 

Mr. Bennett. Where would you get the rest of the money? 

Mr. Hutu. The rest of it would have to come from the State, and 
the thing, of course, would go in stages. We could hook up three of 
the stations for a fraction of a million dollars, of course, as a phase A, 
and we would not expect to accomplish this overnight. 

Mr. Bennett. Is the State of Ohio somewhat like the State of 
Michigan financially? Are they broke, too? 

Mr. Hutu. This is a delicate subject, sir. I do not have the con- 
fidence of the auditor. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, I do not, either. But I read the newspapers, 
and I am sure you do, too. I hope Ohio is not in the sad shape we are 
in. LIamsure they are not. 

Mr. Huxz. Well, I would gather there has been concern in both 
States, and it is to ultimate economy in expenditure that we look for 
this network. 

Mr. Bennett. It has been said-that Ohio is getting a lot of the 
industries and a lot of the tax revenues which will now go to Ohio, 
so I would say your future looks brighter than ours from the revenue 
standpoint. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hull. 

This concludes the hearings, and the record will be kept open for 5 
days for anyone who might wish to file an additional statement. 

The committee will adjourn. 

(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR OREN: Because of a conflict it was not possible for me to appear in 
person before the committee in connection with your hearings on 8. 12, H.R. 32, 
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H.R. 2926, and H.R. 30438, bills to expedite the utilization of educational televi- 
sion facilities, but I should like to record my position by means of this letter. 

I hope that the committee will give extensive study to this legislation and that 
a favorable report will be forthcoming. 

I fully realize the various difficulties that are involved in this legislation. 
There are problems of State and Federal relationship, of Federal control of 
education, and other similar basic difficulties. Nevertheless, the potentialities 
are tremendous and this fact alone warrants serious consideration in these days 
when the efficiency of our educational system is questioned, and we are today 
bound to take every feasible step to strengthen it. 

May I ask that this letter be included in the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. MonaGAn, 
Member of Congress. 


LANSING, MicH., May 18, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN B. BENNETT, 
Congressman From Michigan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


Will you please submit into the S. 12 hearing record the following statement : 
“State and local finances not being sufficient, S. 12 legislation is needed to estab- 
lish educational stations in Michigan. Federal aid will build a firm foundation 
for a State plan which will bring educational television opportunities to children 
and adults in all 83 counties in “Michigan. Our State citizens ETV committee 
says immediate action is imperative. Please inform Chairman Oren Harris 
of our need. 

LyNN M. BartTLettT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., April 22, 1959. 
Hon. Ricnarp E. LANKFORD, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANKFORD: The benefits that will accrue to Maryland by 
the passage of the Magnuson bill have been reviewed with Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, 
president of the University of Maryland, and with Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr.. 
State superintendent of schools. 

It is their opinion that Maryland should support this bill, which would make 
available to educational institutions and agencies of each State a sum of $1 
million with which to purchase equipment for educational television. 

I concur in the recommendations of these two educators, and I respectfully 
urge you to support this proposed legislation, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. MILLARD TAWES, Governor. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, April 20, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp E. LANKFORD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANKFORD: With the impending influx of students in the 
next 5 to 10 years, it seems that educational television will become a most im- 
portant tool in assisting universities and other institutions of learning to cope 
with the tremendous task of preparing citizens in such a manner as to assure our 
survival in this space age. 

As you may know, the 1958 General Assembly of the State of Maryland au- 
thorized an appropriation of $58,000 for the purchase of television equipment and 
the construction of studios at the University of Maryland. With this closed- 
circuit system, it is possible to distribute the programs produced in the studios 
or filmed programs to certain points on the campus. Currently, four classrooms 
and the university’s theater are equipped for viewing and can accommodate ap- 
proximately 600 viewers. 
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At present, experimental programs and experimental teaching via television is 
being conducted with other departments, such as industrial education, zoology, 
home economics, as well as public-speaking courses in our own speech department. 

The department of speech and dramatic art is offering a number of courses in 
radio and television. Students of these courses are enrolled in this department ; 
also in journalism, home economics, and in advertising. The course work is 
designed to meet the career needs of college students. A number of new courses 
will be added to the curriculum in the years ahead so that many more students 
may learn something of this vital means of mass communication in our society. 

Our immediate problem is one of distribution. It seems illogical to spend a 
great deal of money to expand our distribution system in order to reach other 
widely scattered buildings on our campus with buried cables, booster amplifiers, 
et cetera, if an on-the-air type of distribution may be forthcoming. The Magnu- 
son bill (S. 12) could be the solution to our problem. With funds from such an 
appropriation, we could do a real service, not only for our own students but for 
many of the citizens of the State of Maryland as well. 

The main problem facing all educational institutions insofar as the establish- 
ment of complete educational television facilities is concerned is the cost 
factor. If assistance could be given as a result of the passage of S. 12, I 
believe that many of the television frequencies reserved for education would be 
activated. Consequently, I urge your serious consideration of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wi:son H. ELxins, President. 


Norroik, Nesr., May 13, 1959. 
Congressman OrIN Harris, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The board of directors of the Norfolk (Nebr.) Chamber of Commerce and 
the legislative committee firmly opposes all congregational measures proposing 
allocations to Federal funds for educational television. We favor equally 
aggressive effort be applied, eliminating new Federal paternalistic programs. 

Citizens pleading for economy, not federally subsidized broadcast classrooms. 
Please register our opinion. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
President, Norfolk (Nebr.) Chamber of Commerce. 


NEA DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1959. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached to this letter is a statement pertaining 
to educational television legislation now pending before your committee. I am 
filing this statement on behalf of the Department of Audiovisual Instruction 
of the National Education Association.  - 

We would very much appreciate having this statement filed for the record. 

Respectfully yours, 


ANNAL. Hyer, Precutive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, NATIONAL Epuca- 
TION ASSOCIATION, ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The department of audiovisual instruction is an autonomous department of the 
National Education Association with a total membership of 4,000 audiovisual 
specialists in schools and colleges throughout the Nation. The department is 
vitally concerned with the effective utilization of all types of instructional re- 
sources and media of communication in the educational program. Because tele- 
vision is perhaps the most powerful of all communication tools available for 
use in the instructional programs of our schools and colleges, the department feels 
that Federal legislation designed to support educational television is essential. 

In placing its support behind legislation of this type, the department of audio- 
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visual instruction wishes to make clear its own position in regard to the use 
of television in education. The department feels that American education now 
has at its disposal in television a valuable resource for teaching and learning. 
There is already massive evidence to show that television can be used effectively 
to improve the quality of instruction and to make educational’ services more 
efficient. The department does not look upon television as a panacea for all the 
problems confronting education today. It recognizes that television can never 
be a replacement for the teacher ; neither should television be considered as a stop- 
gap measure to surmount the immediate teacher shortage or as an expedient to 
solve the problem of iack of space or other facilities. The department does recog- 
nize, however, that television can make education better qualitatively. 

Television does not offer a cheaper way of instruction; it does, however, make 
teaching more effective and more challenging. It makes an important contribu- 
tion to teaching and learning at all levels, and is, therefore, well worth its 
additional cost. 

At a time when our schools are facing more exacting requirements than perhaps 
ever before in our history, it behooves education to search out and use to 
maximum effectiveness every potential resource which can be enlisted in the 
improvement of educational programs. Many schools throughout America are 
using television today for a variety of purposes: inschool supplementary in- 
struction; college and high school extension courses; in-service education pro- 
grams for teachers; programs for homebound students ; enrichment programs for 
out-of-school student viewing; programs to inform parents of the school pro- 
gram; programs for the general education of adults; plus a myriad of closed- 
circuit uses. Many school districts, however, have never been able to share in 
such experiences because of the tremendous cost of installing television facilities. 
Most school systems are in a position to carry on the station once it has been 
established, but few can afford the initial cost for equipment outlay. 

The department recognizes that there are presently several bills before the Con- 
gress authorizing the appropriation of funds to States for establishing or im- 
proving educational television broadcasting facilities. Each of these bills ap- 
proaches the problem in a somewhat different manner. The department of audio- 
visual instruction, although not endorsing any one bill to the exclusion of the 
others, wishes to go on record as supporting legislation which will enable educa- 
tional institutions and organizations to activate and develop further the tele- 
vision channels reserved for educational use. 


COUNCIL FoR EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, CHANNEL 6, INC., 
May 5, 1959. 

Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR CONGRESSMAN Roserts: In my capacity as principal of the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School (Adult and Vocational Division of the Denver Public Schools) 
and executive director of KRMA-TV (noncommercial educational television sta- 
tion), I am very much concerned for the success of the very fine educational tele- 
vision bill (H.R. 2926) which you have proposed. 

Operation of the station has been increasingly successful during the past 3 
years in presenting educational and cultural television programs to the people 
of the Denver metropolitan area. As is often the case, the quantity and quality 
of accomplishment is greatly influenced by money available. At present, KRMA-— 
TV is operating at approximately one-sixth of its authorized power. Therefore, 
it cannot reach as large a percentage of the potential viewing audience as we 
find the demands. If funds were to become available, we would be in position 
to extend our broadcasting coverage to a much greater geographical audience in 
the rural communities as well as other urban communities. 

We sincerely hope that you and your associates may consider amending H.R. 
2926 to read: “A bill to amend the Communications Act of 1934 to establish a 
program of Federal matching grants to State and local funds and assets for the 
construction of television facilities to be used for educational purposes.” As you 
are aware, many States-have already used a large amount of capital because they 
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had the foresight to establish State networks, and many communities hve done 
likewise from local funds for individual stations. It would appear that difficulty 
may be encountered for additional matching funds in these instances which may 
deter the necessary progress in the interest of this medium for educational 
endeavors. 

KRMA-TYV is licensed by the Denver public schools (school district No. 1) and 
programed through the Council for Educational Television, Channel 6, Inc. This 
council, representing 24 educational and cultural institutions in the Denver area, 
determines policy for program presentation and provides programs to be telecast 
over KRMA-TYV. 

Our sincere appreciation to you for this proposal, and please do not hesitate to 
call upon me if I may be of assistance in providing additional support for H.R. 
2926. 

Most respectfully yours, 


Howarp L. JorNson, 
Executive Director. 
(Whereupon, at 5:45 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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